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PLAN OF THE WORK. 


Te cultivation of Music has been carried to such a degree of per- 
fection in thiscountry, it has become so universally necessary among 
the acquirements of education, it occupies so considerable a portion 
of the time, thoughts, and engagements of youth, maturity, and age, 
the English public is indebted to the science for so much of elegant 
amusement and private life for so much of individual solace and de- 
light, that it is rather matter of wonder we have no periodical work 
exclusively devoted to the subject, than of apology for the intro- 
duction of our present publication. Perhaps it may have appeared 
on a distant and casual contemplation of the purposes and powers 
of music, that but a limited foundation and slender materials could 
be f-:"d whereon to build an useful superstructure of such a kind. 
The principles of the art might be thought to lie within a small 
compass, and to be illustrated better by musical than by verbal 
composition. ‘The essays we already possess have added little or 
nothing to the stock of musical knowledge, if we except a few (and 
they are avery few) regular treatises onthe more abstruse branches. 
Practical musicians very much disregard such attempts. It should 
almost seem that the symbols by which we express the objects of 
our other faculties are considered to be inapplicable to our appre- 
hension of sounds, and that words in their combinations could do 
nothing, either to improve the practice or to increase the enjoy- 
ment of the art. It cannot be that literature and this delightful 
occupation are seldom united; they are both the consistent and 
dignified pursuits of leisure, affluence, and elegance of mind. It is 
not indeed a necessary property of intellect to combine the perfec- 
tions of the scholar and the musician; but in this our refined age 
such accomplishment is by no means uncommon, and perhaps it 
is the attribute of a stern cast of thought, or ofa still more stern 
° B 
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abstraction, to reject the beauties and the blandishments ofa syren 
who solicits the heart withsuch grace, such tenderness, such sweet- 
ness, who promises a relaxation so voluptuously innocent, who 
steeps the senses insuch enchanting forgetfulness, who at her plea- 
sure elevates the soul to the rapture of adoration or sinks it to the 
thrilling languor of a delicious and touching sensibility. But, 
however this may be, literature has done less for music than for 
any other branch of useful or ornamental acquirement ; and we are 
not without hope, that by opening a receptacle for the contribu- 
tions of those, who rich in such attainments, have felt and may be 
inclined to divide the happiness. they confer, we may be the 
founders of an establishment which, in our very humblest aspira- 
tiors, we are convinced may be rendered an useful and agreeable 
depository of much that is worth collecting or recording relative 
to the progress of music and the transactions of the musical world. 
At the outset we do no more than erect a mere mortal fabric ; 
but we have given it the dimensions, and we hope it may come to 
enjoy the privileges of a sacred edifice—to be consecrated by the 
gifted hand of genius, to he endowed by the benevolences of taste. 

The happiest distinction of any plan which at the commencement 
of such an undertaking could belaid down is, that it should. be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace whatever may seem to contribute 
to amusement or to instruction. Our work is not addressed to any 
particular class or denomination of amateurs or of performers, but 
to the whole. Guided by this simple outline, we hope to provide a 
variety that may gratify where it falls short of the higher and better 
aim of eliciting or of conveying something not before known. If 
any justification for such a design be wanting, we should seek it 
in the dispositions of Nature herself. It appears to be a part of 
her law, that sound should excite highly-pleasurable sensations, 
even in persons who are totally ignorant of the science of harmony. “” 
There is an original aptitude for music that has no parallel in the 
enjoyment of the sister arts. The most auimated. productions of 
the poet and the most exquisite works of the painter would fail to 
produce the same delight that even the simplest melodies awake 
in persons of untaught musical feelings. We speak of the operation 
of the arts upon unsophisticated nature. There are some who are 
through life entively destitute of the smallest perception of the 
pleasures of sound ;. and we have it on the personal authority of the 
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greatest lawyer in the realm, that there are others who would not 
give five shillings to hear Catalani sing for a quarter ofa year; but 
we should be disposed to class such instances among the effects of 
a continual devotion to graver pursuits and of a loftier ambition, 
rather than with the common constitution of the faculties of man- 
kind. The deep, the. poignant, and intense delight which some 
experience is doubtless the offspring ofa peculiar organization, and 
the enjoyment imparted to many by the power of music appears to 
be owing to something like an additional sense. Such examples 
are not rare. We adduce them only to prove that too scientific a 
design would ill comport with the several gradations of natural and 
acquired perception to which our publication, in order to be gene- 
ral, must be levelled. Wesay levelled, not lowered, for we cannot 
consider that our usefulness will be at all abridged by the endea- 
vour to contribute to the desires of every rank and degree of the 
lovers of the art. We expect to derive strength from combination, 
as much as from individual power. 
Governed then by such views, we purpose to include the follow- 
ing subjects :— 
1. Original correspondence upon all the branches of the science, 
theoretical and practical. 
2. Critice] and impartial accounts of musical performers. 
3. Reviews of musical publications. 
4. Accounts of the metropolitan and provincial establishments for 
the cultivation of music. 
5. Anecdotes of music and musical men. 
6. Poetry, original or selected, that may appear calculated for 
musical adaptation. 
7. A register or chronicle of musical transactions. 
‘ Bysuch an arrangement we conceive that we shall embrace every 
topic of interest, personal and general, vocal and instramental, 
throughout all the bearings of living talent and written composi- 
tion; and we anticipate that by bringing into one circle of action 
as many of the connected family of musical genius as we eiiti 
attract, an emulation may be excited and a standatd of comparison 
erected which will lead to beneficial resu!ts, not only to the indivi- 
dual but to the public. In the superior department of the eonduct 
of public amusements, the zeal, the taste, the liberality of direetors, 
may be assimilated and brought together. The management and 
B 2 
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the patronage of Foreign and English amusements may be weighed 
and balanced against each other. The eminent novelties of every 
country communicated, not only to those most immediately con- 
cerned, but to their supporters. To what extent information may 
be obtained in the incipient stage of our enterprize, we will not 
presume to promise; our arrangements for foreign correspondence 
will depend upon the reception our work experiences ; but by a 
clear exposition of our objects we shew the scope and range of our 
intentions, and while we entreat the voluntary aid of those who 
may possess the opportunities we covet, we at the same time engage 
to omit no effort of our own to establish a correspondence that 
may ultimately complete the perfection of this compartment of our 
miscellany. 

A portion, and not an inconsiderable portion of our pages, will 
be devoted to criticism. We are led to such an expectation from 
the accumulating productions of composers, from the increasing 
ardour of professional enterprize, from the wide-spreading demand 
for novelty, and from the continual accession both of native and 
exotic personal talent. 

The mass of the public is at all times either partially directed 
by the remarks of individuals, (privileged, as it were, by the sanc- 
tion of their known acquaintance with the principles of taste) con- 
veyed orally from one tc another, or generally by the criticisms of 
the daily and periodical prints. And hereagain we have to deplore 
the want of the requisite characteristics in many of those who, under 
the semblance of discharging a trust, indifferent to themselves but 
vitally important to others, are but too often weak in judgment 
though fluent in objection, destitute of the real faculty of discri- 
mination, but fully conversant with the murderous art of dealing 
out keen and cutting dispraise.* We know not how it happens— 
but so it is, that while every species of publication throughout the 
amazing range of English and Foreign literature is most ably and 
most completely dissected, demonstrated, and prepared for the 
guidance of general observation—while the sister art of painting 
has been illustrated by every expence of judgment and travel and 


* There are sometimes in the Times’ and Morninc Cunonicie, and 
Literary Gazette, articles which are the exceptions to this rule, but 
generally speaking the criticisms, even in these highly-esteemed Journals, 
are too vague and loose. 
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design and execution, employing the highest efforts both graphic 
and descriptive, music and musicians are almost entirely aban- 
doned to the meagre, hasty, crude, and but too often partial and 
personal effusions of the journals of the day. Let not our de- 
scription be thought invidious. It cannot be more accurate ; we 
appeal to the feelings of the profession and to the discernment of 
persons of taste. However irritable pr warped by resentment or 
injustice the first may be, there is yet a testimony to be drawn from 
the universal sentiment which cannot err. No prejudices can 
pervert such a body of evidence, no attachments can influence such 
a jury, neither hopes nor fears can shake the impartial justice of a 
courtofsuch authority. Placing ourselves then in the enlightened 
presence of the assembled ability which is employed either profes- 
sionally or judicially, and about to become in our own produc- 
tions the object ofa similar examination, we arraign the existing cri- 
ticism directed to tnusical transactions. We arraign it as sometimes 
unjust and oppressively injurious, as commonly insipid, and as al- 
most always uncertain, indiscriminate, or venal. The degrees of 
merit are confounded and lost in mere newspaperjargon. Itshall be 
our part to mitigate, as far as in us lies, the flippant asperity which 
wounds in mere haste and wantonness, or rather perhaps because it 
is necessary tosay something. We shall endeavour to modify the 
too enormous power of prescription, whilst avoiding every sort of 
detraction, we give to exalted genius its own elevated place of 
honor. We shall hope to encourage the hesitating and slow ad- 
vances of modest merit ; we shall most carefully abstain from every 
thing that borders upon personality ; and at the same time that we 
areexertingacalm vigilance for the interests of thescience (in which 
we consider the interests of the public absolutely vested), we shall 
solicitously bear in mind that the private happiness of an arduous, 
and as we esteem it a most meritorious profession, is involved in the 
honourable or dishonourable exercise of public criticism. We do 
not enter upon our duties with levity, neither shall we publish our 
thoughts hastily or unadvicedly. We hope to do some good, and 
we invite the assistance of ali who can appreciate our_ motives, 
enlarge our sphere of intelligence, or-in any way confirm our 
purpose, 

‘Thus have we fully described the disposition which willattemper 
the most delicate, and yet perhaps to the curiosity of our readers, 
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the most pleasureable disthatge of our voluatary office. There is 
yet a large and important division to be spoken of in the purposed 
review of musical compositions. Every nation had originally, and 
even up to this day retains leading characteristics of its own style, 
almost as distinct and peculiar as its proper tongue, and in spite of 
the incursions of foreign powers, invited by novelty and conducted 
by genius—in spite of the commanding superiority with which the 
enchanting language, the exquisite attainments, and finished taste 
of Italy, the mistress of the world, have fitted her missionaries for 
the task of conversion, there are yet inevery country predominating 
principles, derived from this national and perhaps natural incli- 
nation, that are found to bias very materially, though they do not 
wholly govern the public judgment. With these however all the 
imptovements and inventions of other countries are so commixed 
and blended in our own, that varieties the most anomalous are every 
wherediscoverable. We shouldbe led to conjecture thatthe objects 
of musical taste are no where so diversified as in England. Nor 
does it appear very difficult to account for. The reasons are inter- 
woven with manners, and will strike us at once on comparing the 
institutionsand habits of the continent with thoseof our own island. 
Incatholi¢ countries the church service isin a great degree musical, 
and the performance is frequently excellent. Hence it arises, not 
only that the judgment ofthe people from their mere constant at- 
tendance at the hours of devotion, grows daily more polished, but 
that multitudes ofnative musicians are trained up in one uniformsys- 
tem of discipline. The religious establishments have very generally 
a conservatorio attached to their foundations, which is the school 
wherein these musicians are educated. Thus there is an universal 
diffusion of the same vernacular principles and practice. Music is 
to be heard from morning till night, in the church and in the streets 
gratuitously, and in the theatres for a very smallexpence. Even 
comedy and tragedy are musical.—Such an eternal application of 
the artcannot fail to stampitscharacteristics deeply upon the whole 
people, while among professors it ensures the attainment of the 
utmost possible skill, by unity of design, by incessant repetition, by 
the mental excitement produced, and by the facility and acquaint- 
ance attendant on these advantages: In point offact they havebut - 
one school, and their school isa school of national foundation. 
France is certainly to be exempted from our description ; for whe- 
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ther it be that the French language places an insuperable barrier, 
or whether there is a levity and mobility in the constitution of 
Frenchmen that unfit them for musical excellence, we pretend not 
to decide, but that there exists some positive impediment which 
has hitherto preeluded their progress towards the point of eultiva- 
tion which most of their neighbours have reached, is incontestible 
The instances of any native of France becoming eminent as a vocal 
performer in any other country than his own are exceedingly rare, 
and the instrumentalists are comparatively so very very few, that 
they are scarcely known or remembered. French compositions, 
except for romances and dances, are equally scarce. France has 
however given birth te theorists of considerable note. 

In England we partake, we enjoy the fruits ofevery other region, 
and we engraft them upon our own strong ant hardy stocks. We 
have still somewhat ofa prevailing nationa} taste, though it is almost 
expiring. Indeed the want ofa school necessarily contributes to the 
classification of opinion according to the distribution of wealth. ‘To 
goto the fountain head, we must quote the personal example of our 
venerable Soverricn himself, who has done much to perpetuate 
by his ewn partiality the love of Handel among his subjects, and 
all that yet remains of the nervous, sound, noble, and majestic style 
of performance which is acquired by the study of that composer. 
Deseendingasingte step in society, weshall immediately be brought 
within the attraction of the opera and Italian music. The cost and 
rules of dress and of admission, and the want of acquaintance with 
the language, render the King’s Theatre not commonly accessible 
except to the wealthy and the well educated ; but no one of musical 
feeling who s~‘s foot upon this charmed ground departs without 
having tasted ““‘ the orient liquor in a chrystal glass” that enchants 
and fixes him for ever the delighted subject of the power of the 
place. The air is filled withspells. It is impossible to escape them. 
He who has heard the best music of the theatre and oratorio, forgets 
the gay as welt as all the solemn sentiments they may have inspired, 
in the transporting and delicious tenderness which the “ foreign 
wonder”’ breathes as-it were into the very soul. His sensations are 
new and penetrating. They are never after obliterated, for they 
_ mingle with the finest affections of our nature. From so captivating 
and so copious a spring, it is no wonder that the waters should 
permeate farand wide. They are in truth the thousand Heliconian 
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rills, to which almost the whole collected assemblage of high rank 
and splendid fortune and elegant accomplishment comes, 
' - “ Athirst to prove 
The genuine influence of the stream they love.” 

Separate and distinct as these two currents of taste must be said 
to be in their nature and origin, they are nevertheless united in 
their progress, and at no great distance from the source. The 
oratorios and miscellaneous concerts of a higher order are all sup- 
ported nearly by the same performers, and patronized by the same 
audiences ; and the selections are made from Italian and English 
music of genuine excellence. There happens, however, a more 
general commixture of ranks when the theatres are used as concert 
rooms ; and it is upon these occasions that the slender portion of 
good taste is infused among the million of hearers which incites 
the desire for better things, and which shows itself in the curious 
modern Mosaic of English-Italian-German compositions for the 
theatre and the chamber, and in the momentary alternations from 
good to bad taste with which our ears are assailed in the perform- 
ance of many of the half-bred, half-taught singers of the English 
theatres. Some we have known who find it necessary to yield to 
the prejudice they despise. It is this intermixture that originates a 
third description of taste, which being a compound of all styles, is 
of all the most alloyed, dull, and deteriorated. In the midst of the 
confusion, some national airs have been reanimated for a time, 
rather by the reputation of the poets who have written words for 
them than from any other cause. But they have small influence 
upon the formation of taste, because they are cast into the heap and 
devoured and forgotten amidst the profusion of good, bad, and in- 
different with which the unnatural hungering after novelty is to be 
hourly indulged and satiated. 

From this slight outline of the divisions of the public appetite, 
it may be seen how difficult and how various a duty awaits the re- 
viewer of compositions intended for the English nation, and more 
especially of those by some of our native authors. The easiest, the 
plainest, and most honest way of discharging our trust, will be 
found in our endeavour to follow rather than lead the judgment, 
by allotting to whatever may be selected for our remark its legiti- 
mate distinction in the academic groves of scicace, or in the humble 
walk of national predilection. We shall consider to what height 
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its aims are direéted, and we shall allot it such a precedence, the 
primary consideration being settled, as the composition may appear 
to merit in its province. We do not imagine that there is not in 
each of these departments some merit strictly classical. Far from 
it. We know that genius is neither to be confined nor allured to 
oné region. It isa spirit too volatile. To find it under the obscu- 
rations with which poverty and envy too often cover it, will be our 
first part, and in so doing we may perhaps, by the gradual force of 
accumulated instances, extract something like a system, and at 
last arrive at the elements which are inherent and essential. 

By the last division of our plan, we hope in time to have gone 
far towards the collection of a complete history of the progress of 
niusic in our Own country; and as fashion and example exert a 
powerful influence even over those pursuits that in their proper 
nature do not seem to require aid so adventitious, we anticipate 
the further diffusion of the science by the force of that emulation 
among towns and cities and provinces, which prevails among indi- 
viduals, and to which natural impulse the world owes its most 
rapid advancement towards the ultimate limit of human virtue, as 
well as towards human gratification. We especially invite the 
attention of those professors and amateurs who have interested 
thentselves in forming permanent establishments upon a public 
seale for the practice of music, to lend their assistance to the illus- 
tration of this topic. We think they will agree with us, that it 
may come to afford a most useful and agreeable means of reference 
and coniparison. There is scdreely any thing which contributes 
more to facilitate that friendly intercoutse which ought to subsist 
amongst men of science, than a previous acquaintance with cach 
others particular pursuits, and the degree of excellence to which 
they have attained. From such @ general law we think it is a 
legitimate deduction that the correspondence of the lovers of music 
will be promoted and enlarged by the knowledge to be extended 
through such a medium. Men are anxious to be made acquainted 
with the features of persons for whom they are interested either by 
a similarity of taste or by a pre-eminent reputation. The hand- 
writing even has been said to convey ideas of character. ‘The 
histories we hope to collect will present the features of intellect 
and of knowledge, and while they mark the direction of talent and 
the gradations of scientific acquirement, they mayserve todepicture 

c 
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and convey from mind to mind the activity, the devotion, the 
power, and the enthusiasm of genius in one of its most favourite 
occupations, ' 

We have thus disposed of the principal proportions of our work. 
For what remains, we hope rather to be indebted to the generous 
contributions of scientific ability than to our own labours. To 
furnish out a continual supply for the banquet to which we have 
given invitation, is beyond the means of a small circle of indivi- 
duals. We have been content therefore to associate such assist- 
ance as may enable us to present the musical world with a fair 
specimen of what our own ordinary strength can effect, and we are 
not without sanguine expectation, that with every succeeding pub- 
lication we shall find our correspondence extended and increased, 
and our own consequent usefulness appreciated and enlarged. For 
our early essays, however, we must entreat a liberal allowance of 
indulgent admission. The first specimen of our work must be re- 
garded rather as the bud which contains the flowers of promise 
and of hope, than as the full, mature, and expanded perfection of 
the entire plant, under the meridian sunshine of public favour. 

We have stated our views, we have been minutely particular in 
reciting the obligations under which we shall consider ourselves to 
lie, in order that our readers may at the outset be aware of the 
motives which direct us, and the responsibility which those motives 
impose upon us. We neither intend to “ support our dignity by 
ill humour,” por to degradc ourselves to the “ fautores inepli,” the 
foolish flatterers of an idol or a party. We conclude therefore with 
a solemn promise, that our abilities, such as they are, shall be ex- 
erted to their utmost, in the service of the public, in the support of 


the profession, and in the propagaticn of all that may appear to us 
to illustrate or exalt the science. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mri Epiror, 


Some of my friends, as well as myself, are by no means 
satisfied with the definition given in print by writers, and delivered 
verbally by teachers, as to the nature of the minor key in music. 
For their satisfaction, and my own, I have been led to enquire 
into the subject, by an examination of facts ; and, as the result has 
proved highly convincing and decisive to my own mind, I here 
send you the particulars in hopes they may prove of equal benefit 
to your readers. 

I shall here, to render the subject more clear and intelligible, 
insert the several passages to which I object, following them imme- 
diately with an enumeration of the particular objections, to which 
each seems liable ; and assigning my reasons, founded on the faets, 
and evidence, which I shall at the same time produce. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, formerly of Nayland, in Suffolk, but since 
dead, in his anonymous treatise on the art of music, printed in folio, 
at Colchester, in 1784, speaks page 2 of the musical octave, as con- 
sisting “ of two tetrachords or systems of the fourth ;”’ or, in other 
words, as comprising two sets of four notes each. ‘ In the major 
key,” he notices, that in C to F inclusive, which is the first tetra- 
** chord, we have two tones and a semitone ; and from G to C to 
“* complete the octaves are two tones and a semitone :’’ and he then 
uses the following words. ‘ Inthe minor, or flat key, the degrees 
“ of tone and semitone are differently situated ; and their situation 
** produces a very different effect in the harmony and melodies, 
““ which are composed of them. From A to B is a whole tone ; 
“‘ from B to C (as before) a semitone ; from C to D a whole tone. 
“¢ These are the intervals of the first tetrachord. ‘Then, omitting 
“ the interval of the whole tone between the fourth and fifth, we 
“begin the other tetrachord at E which is not similar to the 
“ former, as in the major key ; for from E to F is as2mitone; from 
“ F to Ga whole tone; and from G to A another whole tone.” 

Nothing can create greater confusion in the study of any science, 
than the inaccurate and indefinite use of the terms intended to con- 
vey information. Nor can any thing be more in opposition to the 
acquisition of correct knowledge, than that the same term should be 

c2 
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applied in two different significations. ‘This is, however, the case 
in music, as at present erroneously taught, where tone is sometimes 
used to signify, as it may correctly do, the sound of a note, and at 
others, to express the distance or space between two notes, which 
in reason and justice it neverean. Noone, adequately conversant 
with the correct signification of words, needs to be told, that tone 
means tune or sound. It is impossible, therefore, that it can imply 
space or distance. And it is negligence only, that has occasioned 
it ever to be thus used. For, instead of characterizing the spaces 
or distances, as lying between one whole tone and another, or be- 
tween a whole tone and a semitone, which appellations are really 
the names or values of the notes themselves, when compared with 
each other, the distance itself has been said to be either a whole tone 
or a semitone, according to the notes themselves, which occurred. 
This is manifestly wrong ; and cannot be defended. In the fore- 
going description, therefore, of the major key, Mr. Jones ought to 
have said, that it consists of two tetrachords, or systems of four 
notes each ; and that each of those tetrachords comprehends three 
notes, which are whole tones; and one which is asemitone. The 
natural key of C major (the model of all the other major keys) 
consists of the following succession of notes, in which F and C are 
the semitones, and the rest whole tones: - 
C——D——E-F——_G-——_A——_B-C.. 

In like manner the minor key also consists of two tetrachords, 
which do not, as in the major key, correspond with each other. 
For, although each of these comprises three whole tones and a 
semitone, yet the place of the semitone differs; as in the first 
tetrachord it is the third note, in the second it is the second, 

This plainly appears from the succession of the notes im the 
natural key of A miner, in which, as in the natural major key ef C, 
C and F are the semitones. 

A——B-C——_-D—-_E-F-—-G-—— A. 

The same author, p. 3, says, “ If we take any other notes of the 
“ scale, besides C and A, for key notes, then we are obliged to 
“ change some of the degrees, and introduce sharps and flats, to 
‘¢ reduce those keys to the type of the natural keys of C and A.” 

Clementi, in his introduction to the art of playing the piano forte, 
p- 2, speaking of the natural or diatonic scale, says, it is called 
§ natural from the facility with which it is sung; but this is not a 
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eorrect definition. A natural key is that in which the notes, con- 
tained jn it, are naturally placed at that distance from each other, 
which is requisite to constitute the model of a major or minor key, 
without the necessity of employing sharp or flat notes, instead of the 
natural ones, And, for that reason, the natural keys of C major 
and A minor have neither flats nor sharps, as is plainly discoverable 
from the formulas or models of them already given. But it is mani- 
fest, that this cannot be the case in any other keys than those of C 
major and A minor, because, as the distances and relations of each 
note, when compared with each other, are immutable, it is evident, 
that, if any other note than C be made the key note in a major key, 
or any other than A in a minor, the other notes will not agree with 
the necessary situations of the notes for forming a major or minor key. 

Again, in p, 3, he says, ** When we take D, instead of C, as the 
“ key note of a major key, we must rectify the degrees of the first 
“ tetrachord, by taking F half a note higher, which we call F¥ 
‘sharp; and to rectify the degrees cf the second tetrachord, we 
‘ must take C# sharp. Then will there be a semitone in the right 
« place, between F¥ and G, and between C# and D, as before be- 
“ tween E and F natural, and B and C.” 

This passage is also liable to the objection of describing the 
spaces, and not the notes, by the appellations of tone and semitone. 
Instead, therefore, of the manner in which he has expressed him- 
self, Mr. Jones ought to have used some such as this: When we 
take D, instead of C, as the key note of a major key, we must, to 
make the rules correspond with the situations of the notes of the 
first tetrachord, employ F sharp, instead of F natural. And, for 
the same purpose, in the second, we must use C sharp, instead of 
C natural ; and, by this method, the fourth and eighth notes of the 
key will be, es they ought, semitones to the whole tones, which 
precede them, as thus: 

D-—E—-F#-G—— A——_B——C#%_D. 
As F sharp is half a note higher than F natural, it is consequently 
half a note nearer to G. .F sharp is, therefore, compared with E, 
an whole tone; and G, as compared with F sharp, is only a semi- 
tone. The same may be said of C sharp and D; and thus the 
succession of three tones and a semitone, in each tetrachord, is 


preserved, in the same manner ag it exists in the natural key of 
C major. 
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- In the same page 3 this author also says, “‘ When D is taken as a 
‘“« minor key, and we would reduce it to the form of A, we must 
‘* take B half a note lower, called B modle or flat : then will the 
“ interval, between A and B, be a semitone, as it is in the key of 
** A, between E and F; the fifth and sixth to the key note.” 
This passage is equally liable to the objection already men- 

tioned, of applying to the distances, and not the notes, the appel- 
lation of semitones, But it is further remarkable, as giving the 
true model of a minor key, which, if D be the key, as above sup- 
posed, will be as follows : 

‘D—-E-F —G— A-B}p—-C—_D. 
In this, it is plain that the semitones, which are F and Bb, are the 
third and sixth notes ; and that the sixth and seventh are not sharps, 
as some persons have erroneously taught. In further support of 
this, as the correct model of a minor key, and, in contradiction to 
the erroneous principle just mentioned, it is to be observed, that in 
Handel’s Overture to Orestes, which isin A minor, andconsequently 
has not at the cliffany marks for flats or sharps, are several instances 
of ascending bass, in which G is the natural, and not the sharp 
note. So it is also in the Overture to Floridant, which is also in the 
key of A minor ; and therefore the key must necessarily be this : 

A——B-C——D——E-F——G A. 
In Corelli’s Sonatas, Op. 3, Sonata 10, and Op. 4, Sonata 5, and 
the first movement of Sonata 8, all of which are also in A minor, 
the case is exactly the same. In Handel’s Overture to Alexander 
Severus, which is in the key of G minor, and is therefore marked 
at the cliff with two flats, Band F, several ascending passages 
occur, in which F is the natural, and not the sharp note. And, 
indeed, in the whole of this last overture, but even instances are to 
be found, in which the sharp F is taken, which, as will appear 
hereafter, is only done for the purpose of passing into the key of G 
major, in which F is the only sharp note. In Corelli’s Sonatas, 
Op. 4, Sonata 8, the first movement, not one of the notes G is sharp. 
The movement is in the key of A minor. i 

The key, therefore, of G minor, as exhibited in the above over- 

ture, will consist of the following tones and semitones : 

G— A-B)>——_C—— D-E—_F—-G, 
which is exactly the same arrangement, as that in the natural key 
of A minor. 
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In the Overtare of Orestes, and in Corelli’s Sonatas, Op. 4, 
Sonata 10, it is also deserving of notice, that there are instances of 
descending passages, in which F and G, either together orseparately, 
are the sharp, and not the natural notes, although it is asserted by 
Mr. Jones, p. 37, that “ when we descend in the minor key from A 
“to A the degrees are all natural,’’ or in other words the scales 
require neither flats nor sharps, to place them at the necessary 
distance from each other. 

In another part of the same page 3 this very author says, 
“Though all the keys in the scale, with accidental sharps and 
‘¢ flats, have the same order of degrees as the natural keys,’”’ &c. 

Of this there can be no doubt: and, as C is the natural major 
key and A the natural minor, it follows of course, that, in all major 
keys the semitones must be the fourth and eighth notes, as they are 
in the key of C major ; and that, in the mino; keys, the semitones 
must be the third and sixth notes, as they are in the natural minor 
key of A. The above admission by Mr. Jones is of importance, be- 
cause it completely contradicts what is afterwards said, in another 
passage, p. 37, which will presently be here inserted, as well as 
being in.direct opposition to the erroneous principles which have 
sometimes been taught. 

And, lastly, Mr. Jones, p. 37, speaking of the chromatic system, 
says, ‘ The degrees, on which the legitimate semitones are taken, 
“ are those, in which the minor key varies occasionally from itself. 
‘“* When we descend, in the minor key, from A to A, the degrees 
‘‘ are all natural ; but, when we ascend, the tetrachord from E toA 
‘* is the same as in the major key, to make the seventh sharp, and 
“thereby to decide the key.” In p. 24, however, speaking of 
modulation in the minor key, he uses these words: “ The funda- 
‘‘ mental harmony has the same relation, as in the major key ; and 
“ the accompaniment of the degrees, in descending, is furnished 
“‘ nearly in the same manner, except that the seventh must always 
“‘ be sharpened before the close, without which the key would 
‘“ remain undecided.” 

Now these passages are, in my opinion, perfectly at variance with 
each other ; and the instances, already referred to, in Handel and 
Corelli, have decidedly proved, that the seventh in the minor key 
is not in ascenfing sharp, but natural. Neither is the seventh in 
the minor key in descending sharp; for, in the minuet in Handel’s 
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Overture to Alexander Severts, which is in the key of G ininor, 
there are several descending passages, and in no one instanee is F 
the seventh sharp. : 

It is certainly true, as asserted in the first passage above, that, 
“when we descend, in the minor key, from A to A, the degrees are 
“all natural ; because, at no time, does the natural minor key of A 
receive flats or sharps. Ifit did, it would immediately cease to be « 
natural key; and it will be decidedly seen, that descending does 
not show or make the key minor, but major ; for the thitd été, in 
that progression, is not a semitone, but a whole tone. This will be 
evident from a bare inspeetion of the notes, of which the key of A 
minor consists, when taken descending, as is here directed, thus : 

A——G——-F-E——_D—+C+B—A. 
E and B would here plainly be the semitones, when compared with 
the preceding notes, FandC. But the key, thus placed, exhibits, 
im its latter part, a model of no kéy whiatever ; for it is neither 
major nor minor. 

It is not, however, the fact, as is asserted ubove by Mr. Jones, 
that, “‘ when we ascend in & minor key, the tetrachord from E to A 
“¢ is the sante as in the major key, to make the seventh sharp atid 
“ thereby to decide the key.” The instances in Hatidel and Corelli, 
already referred to, completely contradiet any such stipposition. 
Were this rule true, it would follow of course, that theré éoald be 
no such thing as a natural minor key ; because, in ne suecession of 
the notes, can the semitones naturally fall on the third and seventh 
notes. Nor is the seventh note, in the natural key of A minor, & 
semitone, but a whole tone; as the formula of the key of A mifor 
will completely show, where © and F are the semitones : 

A——B-C——D——E-F ——G—— A. 
It would also follow, as another consequerice, that, it compositions 
in thimor keys, the seventh should always be midrked with a sharp ; 
andse must the sixth. Of, if they were ever to be used as natural 
notes, they ought always on those occasiors, to be accéfipakied 
with the marks of naturals, as being deviations from the key. But 
the instances in Handel and Corelli, already referred to, aré stiffi- 
cient to show, that neither the sixth norseventh dre réally sharp in 
the mizior key. It is not to be denied, that in Hatidel’s Overture te 
Orestes, which is iz the key of A minor, the second bar is an ascetid- 
ing passage, consisting of the hotes ABC DE FG, in which the F 
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sharp and G sharp are inserted, instead of the natural notes. But 
this can only be for the purpose of passing, either into the major key 
of A, or the minor of F ; in both of which C F and G are sharp, as 
is evident from the following succession of notes, which are the for- 
mulus of each : 

A major———_A——-B——_C#-D——-E——_F'#—_G#-A. 

F minor——F*——_Gs-A——__B—Cs-D-—_E — #F. 
Besides. this, it is a remarkable circumstance, that, taking the se- 
venth note of the minor, as a sharp, instead of a natural note, will 
unavoidably lead, either into the major key of the same name, or the 
minor, one third below the original minor, as will appear from the 
following table : 

A minor A——B-~C——D——_E-F—_G—-A. 

A major——— A——_B——Cs-D-——_E —_ F#—-G-A. 


F minor the 
—— F#_—__Gs-A——_-B E F. 
a woes 











—_—__ 


D minor D E-F G A-B)>——_C——_D.. 








D major D—E—_F&*-G—A——B-——_C#_D. 
B minor——— B—_C#_D E F%-G A——B. 





— 
G minor———_G——A-B)>——_-C_—__D-E)_ F_-G.. 
G major——_G— A——B-C——_ D——_ E—_F-G. 
E minor———E Fe-G A——B-C—— D——E. 
a 
C minor. C——D-E)——_ F——_G- Ap —_— Bp C. 
C major C. D E-F: G—A——B-C. 
A minor. B B-C D. E-F——_G——-A. 
a 
F minor. F——G-Ab—— Bp>——_C- Dp>__ Ep>__F. 
F major *—G A-Bt——_C—— D——E-F.. 
D minor. D. E-F: G—A-Bp—C D. 


~<a 
B minor——— BpC-Dp—— Ep F-Gp_ Ab}. 
B major——-B}——-C——D-E)»—— F_G——-A-Bp. 
G minor——G— A-Bp——_C-—_ D- Ep} F-__G.. 
——— 


E minor—_—E—— F)-G——A——B-~C——_D——_E.. 

E major——E—— Fs——_Gr-A——_B——C#\—_ Dt -E.. 

C# minor———_-Cs——_- Da- E—__ Fs G- A B—__Cu 
D 
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When the minor key is produced by flats, taking the natural se- 
venth note, instead of the flat, is exactly equivalent to using the 
sharp seventh, in other cases, instead ofthe natural note; as both 
methods equally advance that seventh note halfa note higher. 

The foregoing facts are incontrovertible ; and the only difference 
seems to be, that in passing into a major key, by this mode, the na- 
tural seventh of the minor key becomes the sharp seventh of the 
major. But in passing from a minor into another minor, the na- 
tural seventh of the original key becomes uniformly the sharp se- 
cond of the minor key, into which the original minor key passes.— 
Or, in case the seventh in the original minor key be a flat note, that 
seventh will be the natural second of the key into which that origi- 
nal passes, without either a flat orasharp to it. Itis also worthy of 
observation, that the seventh is the seventh note reckoning forwards 
from the key note, and that the second is the seventh note, reckon- 
ing backwards, or from the octave: so that, in either case, it should 
seem, that the seventh is to be considered as the leading note. That 
the distances and relations of the notes themselves to each other are 
frequently so computed, is evident from the structure of many of the 
chords in thorough bass, particularly that of the second, fourth, and 
sixth; in which the sixth is a third to the octave, the fourth a fifth 
to the octave likewise, and the second a seventh to the octave, all 
reckoning backwards. So that this chord exactly follows the form 
of the discordant chord, or that of the seventh, and consists of 
notes, related to the octave in the proportions of 3,5, and 7. This 
mode of computation is also recognized by Mr. Jones himself, who, 
p- 24, estimating the relations in which the sharp seventh of a 
key may be introduced, for the purpose of passing into another key, 
says, that it may be introduced, “1 as a major third to D; 2 as a 
‘“‘sharp sixth to A ; 3 as asharp fourth toC belowit, 4 asa false”’ 
(or minor) “ fifth to C above it.” In this, it is evident, he restores 
both upwards and downwards, or ascending and descending in the 
scale, or, in other words, forwards and backwards, a sufficient justi- 
fication of the mode here contended for. 

But farther, this practice of making the seventh of the minor key 
sharp, would introduce another inevitable absurdity. Mr. Jones, 
p- 25, has said truly, that “the minor key is denominated from the 
“third; but in this key the sixth is minor, as well as the third.” — 
Now, if this is the case, and that it is so no one can deny, it is im- 
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possible that the seventh can be sharp, as that would be to intro- 
duce, between the sixth and seventh, a space, equal to that between 
three semitones. For supposing, as is the fact in ihe key of A 
minor, that the sixth is the natural F; if G the seventh were sharp, 
there would, in fact, be the two semitones, F sharp end G natural, 
between them, which is contrary to all rule: besides that it would 
introduce three semitones, instead of two, into the scale. This is 
evident from the scale thus regulated. 


A——B-C D E-F——Gz-A. 





Here C F and A would be semitones ; and, to use the common and 
erroneous mode of terming distances tones, it would be a tone and 
an half from F natural to G sharp. 

From what source this erroneous idea, that the seventh of the 
minor key is sharp, and not natural, was originally derived, it has 
been found on the present occasion impossible to trace. That it is 
ill-founded there can be no doubt ; and were any additional argu- 
ments necessary after what has been and will be stated in the course 


ofthis inquiry, it is a circumstance of no small weight, that it is 
completely contradicted by the system of the ancients. 

Pythagoras, in his system or scale, extending from A to 2a, (and 
which is evidently the scale of the minor key of A) gives the succes- 
sion of notes and intervals thus : 


AA. 
——tone 
G 
——tone 
Fr 
——-semitone, or as he terms it, hemitone, which meas just the 
same J 
E 
——tone 
D 
tone 
C 
——-semitone 
B. 
——tone 


A 
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tone 

G 

-——tone 

F 

—semitone 

E 

——tone 

D 

——tone 

C 

——-semitone 

B 

tone 

A,* 

Mersennus, in exhibiting the three genera of the ancients, ‘the 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic scale, gives, asa specimen of 
the diatonic genus, the scale of A minor, in the characters of modern 
notation, applying the cliff of G to the third space above the bottom 


line of the stave: The intervals he gives are exactly those of Pytha- 
goras; and, so far as regards the first octave, which is amply suffir 
cient for the present purpose, from A to A are thus ; 

A 

——tone 


G 


——tone 

F 

—~semitone 

E 

——tone 

D 

—tone 

Cc 

—semitone 

B 

—tone 

A.t ; 
Sontempi has also given an exhibition ofthe gycient diatonic system 
applied to the key of A minor, exactly corresponding with that 


e Hawkins’s History of Music, vol. 1, p- 45. t+ Ibid, vol, 1, p- 97. 
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of Pythagoras.* And there is nothing in the scale, as reformed by 
Guido, which can in the least degree contradict the assertion, that 
the seventh is not sharp but natural. From all these circumstances, 
it is evident that the semitones, or hemitones, as they are called by 
Pythagoras, are the notesC and F, and that the seventh of the key, 
viz. the note G. is the natural note, and not the sharp note ; as it is 
but the distance of an whole tone above F, and F is but the space of 
an half tone above E, and consequently cannot be F sharp. So that 
the distance from F to G sharp, the sharp seventh thus erroneously 
-contended for would be a tone and an half, as before noticed. 

Dr. Miller, in his Institutes of Music, p. 18, says, “‘ In minor or flat 
“keys, which must be examined only in the descending scale, the 
‘‘ semitones are always the next note below the sixth, and the next 
§ note below the third; and all the other degrees are whole tones.” 

it is not the fact, that the minor keys must be examined only in 
the descending scale. The mode of uscertaining the major scale is 
by computing it ascending, and not descending; and there surely 
gan be no reason why the major key should be ascertained and 
computed in one way, and the minor key in another, the direct 
contrary method. Besides, if the minor key is to be computed 
descending, the whole must be taken backwards, and the octave note 
must be taken as the key; in which case the whole would exhibit, 
in the former part, the model not of a minor, but a major key : for 
the third would be a whole tone, and not a semitone, as is evident 
from the natural key of A minor, thus reversed : 

A—-G——F—E— D—-C— B— 1 

Here Fis a whole tone, compared with G; and E is the semitone, 
compared with F, As jt stands, the octave or scale is not a model 
of either the major or minor mode ; and to make it a major key, B 
flat must be taken, instead of B natural. Or if a minor key is 
wanted, instead of F it must be G sharp; and instead of C natural, 
C sharp. For, in taking the scale of A forward, it will be found, 
that the third is minor; and that the third and sixth notes are, with- 
out any effort, or the introduction of flats or sharps, the semitones. 

The very passage in which Dr. M. says, that in the minor or 
flat keys, when examined in descending, the semitones are always 
“ the next note below the sixth, and the next note below the third,” 


* Hawkins’s History of Music, vol. 1, p. 66. 
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plainly demonstrates, that it is not the third, but the fourth note, 
that is the semitone ; and shows, for the reason above assigned, that 
the minor key, a8 well as the major, must only be examined in 
ascending; for that either of them, in descending, preserves the 
necessary form or characteristic. 

A little above the former passage, Dr. Miller says, that “the 
“ natural sharp key is C; and the natural flat key is A:” and of this 
last he gives the scale ascending and descending. In the former, he 
makes the sixth and. seventh sharp, by the introduction of F sharp 
and G sharp. In the latter, he, by the introduction of a natural, 
reduces those notes to their natural state. 

By the sharp and flat keys, it is evident Dr. M. understands the 
major and minor keys; but the term is extremely inaccurate, be- 
cause it is necessary to preserve in each of those keys a certain re- 
lative distance between each of the notes, and this may be produced, 
according to the natural situations of the notes, either by flats or 
sharps. It is very well known, that a key is not necessarily flat or 
minor, because the relative distances are preserved by the introduc- 
tion of flats; for that they are frequently used to produce the major 
key. For instance, Handel’s Overture to Berenice has three flats, 
A B and E marked at the cliff ; and yet itis in the major key of E 
flat, because G the third is natural, and consequently a whole tone, 
when compared with F; and the semitone is the fourth note A, 
which is flat, and consequertly only a semitone to G. 

Clementi, in his introduction to the art of playing the Piano Forte, 
p- 12, speaking of the major and minor keys, says, ‘ The first differ- 
“¢ ence which strikes the eye is, that in the major key, the semitone 
“ lies between the third and fourth, and between the seventh and 
“ eighth, both ascending and descending ; whereas, in the minor 
“‘ key, it lies between the second and third, and between the seventh 
“ and eighth, ascending ; but in descending, between the second and 
“ third, and between the fifth and sixth. Authors vary, however, 
“in spgard to the sixth and seventh of the minor mode.” And, 
according to this idea, he has also given the ascending and descend- 
ing scale in the key of A minor, in which, in the ascending scale, he 
makes the sixth and seventh sharp, by the isiteeiination of F sharp and 
G sharp, instead of the natural notes. But, in the descending, he, 
by the introduction of a natural to each of those notes, reduces them 
to their natural and original state. 
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It is not the fact, that in the major key, the semitones lie between 
the third and fourth, and the seventh and eighth ; but it is the fourth 
and eighth notes that are the semitones, as is evident from the major 
scale of C, thus : 

hee: © D E-F——G A——B-C. 
Every one knows that F and C, the octave, are the semitones. Nor 
is it true, that, in the minor, the semitone lies between the second 
and third, and between the fifth and sixth. But it is the third and 
sixth notes which are the semitones, as plainly appears from the 
key of A minor, thus: 

A——B-C——D E-F——G A. 

No one is ignorant, that here also C and F are the semitones. It is 
not the distances or spaces that are the semitones, but the notes them- 
selves. ‘Tone, as has been before observed, means tune or sound; 
and no sound can be produced by a space or distance. 

There can, however, be no variation of any weight, between au- 
thors, as to the sixth and seventh of the minor mode, any more than 
in the major, if the facts, above stated, are duly attended to; and 
they merit the closest attention, as they are in their nature incon- 
trovertible. 

The result of all that has been said above, may here, for the 
reader’s benefit, be reduced into the following very plain conclusions 
and rules. 

The major key divides the octave into two tetrachords, in which 
the semitone is always the fourth or last note; and, consequently, 
the semitones are the fourth and eighth notes of the octave ; and all 
the other notes are whole tones. The third note is, therefore, a 
whole tone; and hence the key receives the denomination of major. 

The minor key, in fact, divides the octave into three equal parts ; 
for it consists of two whole tones, and a semitone; two whole tones 
and a semitone; and two whole tones, thus : 

A B-C——-D E-F——G——A. 














The semitones, therefore, are the third and the sixth notes; and, as 
the third is in this a semitone, instead ofa whole tone as it is in the 
major, it is from this circumstance, that the key receives its appel- 
lation of minor. But it is evident, that in both cases of major and 
' minor keys, the keys must be computed in the ascending scale only ; 

for, in the descending, they neither of them retain their necessary 
form or exhibit their peculiar characteristic of major or minor, 
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That the above is the correct idea, as to the minor key, there can 
surely be no doubt, after the evidence thus produced, amounting to 
mathematical demonstration ; and it is evident it will most probably 
produce a very great and necessary change in the system and rules 
of modulation, as at present understood. Adequate endeavours 
shall, therefore, here be used, to ascertain on what principles the 
practice of passing from one key to another is founded, and to what 
limitations it ought to be subject. 

In the composition ofa melody in the major key of C natural for 
instance, an author may find it convenient to pass from the D to 
the major third, F sharp; or from A to the sharp sixth, F sharp; 
or from C, below, to the sharp fourth, F sharp; or from C above to 
the minor fifth, below, F sharp. But this can only be done by 
taking F sharp, instead of F natural, by which method he would 
pass from the key of C major, which has neither flats nor sharps, to 
that of G major, in which there is one sharp, namely F ; as is evi- 
dent from the following scale of the key of G major : 

G—A——B-C——D——-E-—_F*-G. 
But it is necessary, that this practice of passing from one key to 
another should, in order to prevent confusion, be limited to some 
rules ; and pains have, therefore, been taken, by an examination of 
some of Handel’s Overtures, to ascertain what those rules were. 

In the Overture to Samson, which is in the key of G major, and 
consequently has one note sharp, and that is F, the other notes, oc- 
casionally marked with sharps, are C, G,and D. C sharp leads into 
the major key of D, to which it is the seventh; G sharp inte the 
major key of A, to which it is also the seventh; and D sharp into 
that of E major, in which it is also the seventh. Now the key note 
D is a fifth to the forward original key note G; A is the seventh, be- 
low the octave, to the original key note G; and E is the third, 
below the octave, to that original key. The relative proportions, 
therefore, to the original key note G, which these keys D A and E 
exhibit, are 5, 7,3; or, if differently arranged, 3, 5,7, which con- 
stitute exactly the dissonant chord in thorough bass. The chords, 
therefore, in thorough bass, must be the rules for ascertaining what 
keys are admissible. 

As a proof that the notes above mentioned lead into the keys 
there ascribed to them, nothing more is necessary, than to give, as is 
here done, the formulus of the major keys of D A and E. 
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E-—-F;G— A——B——C#—D. 
»»..- A——B——C# D——_ E—_ F#_Gt—-A.. 
EBvissees ... E——F}—-G4—A——_ B—__C#—__D4#-_ L.. 

In the Overture to Esther, which is in B flat major, and conse- 
quently has B and E flat, the variations from the original key are A 
flat, E natural, C sharp, and F sharp. Now A flat leads into B flat 
minor; E natural into F major, the fifth above; C sharp into D 
major, the third above the key note B flat; and F sharp into G 
major, the third below the octave: unless indeed it be conceived, 
that as F sharp equally occurs in the major key of D, that key is still 
referred to by F sharp. 

These facts are evident from the formulas of the keys of B flat 
minor, F major, D major, and G major, which are therefore here 
given : 

B flat minor... . B)p——-C—Dp——__-Ep»_—_ FGA. 

Fmajor ....F——G——A—B)»>——_C——_D——_-E—F.. 

Dmajor ....D——E——F#—G——_A——_B——_C#_D. 

Gmajor ....G A——B—C D E Fy—G. 

The relative proportions here given are 3 and 5, and are conse- 
quently those existing, both in the common chord, 3, 5,8, and the 
discordant chord, 3, 5, 7, in thorough bass. 

In the Overture to Alexander Severus, which is in G minor, and 
consequently both B and E are flat, the variations from the origi- 
nal key are B natural, E natural, C sharp, and F sharp. Now B 
natural would lead to C major, the fifth below the original key; E 
natural to F major, the seventh above ; C sharp to D major, the 
fifth above ; F sharp to G major ; as is evident from the following 
scales of those keys : 

C-—_D——E—F——-G—-A——B—D. 

F—G— A—B)——C——_D—— E—F. 

G—A-—B—C——D——E—— F#—-G. 
And consequently these keys exhibit the proportions of 5 and 7, 
which are two of those inthe discordant chord of 3,5, 7. It will, 
however, be found, on experiment, that perhaps all the notes in 
the octave may, if properly applied, and consistently with the 
above rules and proportions, be used as transitions from one key 
into another, provided the same proportions are observed, and that 
the note, which is employed as the means of passing from the 
former key, be considered as the seventh of the key, into which the 

E 
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melody is to pass. For, in the key of C major, to follow in the first 
instance the proportions of tke common chord 3, 5, 8, if E the third 
be-taken as E sharp, and be made the seventh of the new key, it will 
lead into F sharp major, thus : 


F*8——Gz—— As—_ B—_C8-—_ D#___Es—_ F 8 
If G the fifth, it will lead into A major, thus : 


A— 15—Ca— D)—— }—— Fs —_Cis— A. 
If C, the eighth, into D: : 


D——E——_F,—_G——A—— B——C#_D. 
But ifthe chord, 3, 5, 7, be preferred as the rule, B the seventh will 
lead into C sharp major : 
Cs—— D#——_ Es Fs —_ Gur A? —___ B#—C8. 
D, the second, which is also the seventh backward, into E major : 
E——F%*——Ger—A——-B——C#—_Da_E. 
F, the fourth, which is also the fifth backward, into G major : 
G—A——B—C——D —- E——F#—G. 
Or A, the sixth, which is also the third backward, into B major : 
B—Cs —- D*—E——Fs——G# —- A&_B. 
So that, in the key of C major, if a composer chose to modulate into 
other keys, he must either determine to take the common chord, 
3, 5, 8, as his rule, and in that event pass into the keys of E and G ; 
or, if he takes the discordant chord, 3, 5,7, he may may pass into E, 
G,B; or reversing those numbers, by using 2, 4, 6, into D, F, A. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


1 wisn to call. the attention of your scientific readers to a fact 
which appears to me extraordinary, and which is, I believe, yet unex- 
plained. Every singer has experienced the advantage or disadvan- 
tage bestowed upon the voice by the buildings in which he sings. 
In one he will execute with ease, his power will appear to be 
increased, his tone ameliorated and enriched, although he himself is 
unconscious of the smallest difference -in the manner of his perform- 
ance. Noris this all. The most curious part of the phenomenon 
is, that in one room he will use every effort to produce such an ad- 
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justment.of his throat as will give a note at the very top of his voice 
without being able to effect it; in an adjoining apartment he will 
instantly attain not only the desired pitch with facility, but will reach 
and sustain even a still higher note with more ease, than he could 
touch a third lower in the first room. He will experience something 
of this in different parts of the same room, or by directing the voice 
(as preachers are commonly known to do) to this or that side. ‘Thus 
it should seem that there is actually some change that has all the 
effect of an organic change. I have observed the fact for a series of 
years, and under all circumstances. I am convinced it neither ap- 
pertains to the height, the shape, materials, or dimensions of build- 
ings. The difference of stuceoed, papered, or painted walls, (the 
room being in an unfurnished state) is so little as not to be numbered 
among the efficient causes. I have known all the excellences of a 
good room to sing in, attend a little disproportioned chamber shaped 
like a harpsichord or an old-fashioned spinnet. Neither does a flat 
or curved ceiling produce such an effect as to be very important. I 
could never remark any considerable variations occasioned by tem- 
perature, and with temperature is connected the quantity of moise 
ture suspended in the air: I have, I own, made no positive experi- 
ment on this point ; but in the same rooms, under the different de- 
grees of the coldest weather, and when they were warmed by large 
fires, there was no perceptible variation in respect to the power of 
singing higher, which is the singular phenemenon, because we 
know that the pitch or altitude of the voice depends altogether 
on the aperture of the throat being greater or less while the wind 
is passing. This it is what I dwell upon. It is the resonance of 
a building that seems to confer sweetness, power, and facility, that 
mellows and refines the tone, while the addition of furniture, espe- 
cially carpets and curtains, the numbers of the audience (particu- 
larly females, who, in this instance, must pardon my calling them 
walking draperies) will alter, or almost totally destroy the resonance. 
The difference must clearly be sought in the medium by which 
sound is conveyed, The change therefore, which bestows this faculty 
of singing higher, should appear to be either in the atmosphere, 
which first receives the impulse, or otherwise its conducting power is 
increased by some undiscovered properties in the surrounding and. 
more dense objects. In the contrary instance where the singer can- 
not get up, these unknown properties circumscribe the power. 
E2 
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‘The real question then seems to be, what is the nature of the impe- 
diment which limits the conducting power of air in one building 
more than in an another? I will venture to add, that we observe all 
bodies to vibrate on given notes. I have felt my hat during a con- 
cert always vibrate when a particular chord was struck. The 
wainscoting of rooms will exhibit the same fact. May not this 
afford some clue to the solution of the difficulty. 
. I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 


A SIncer. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Lr the generality of persons who frequent the Italian Opera have 
been sufficiently interested to enquire out the principles upon which 
this species of drama is constructed, there is yet a large portion of 
the public who may not have sought or understood them. I was one 
of the latter, and happening (about the same time the plan of your 
work was communicated to me) to light upon a little book* pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, which appears to me to be written with 
great taste and judgment, I have taken the pains to abstract its con- 
tents, for the instruction of those casual visitors of the King’s 
‘Theatre, who, like myself, may have wished to acquire correct in- 


formation without having had very extensive means of obtaining it. 


The book, I believe, is in few hands, 

The music of the Opera is divided into Recirative and Arr, and 
the Recirative is again classed under two denomination—simple 
and accompanied. 

The stmPLeE RECITATIVE is appropriated to passages of narra- 
tion or of dialogue that are devoid of passion or sentiment, and such 
as by their own nature can never become the subject of musical 
expression. 


* Brown’s Letters upon the Poetry and Music of the Italian Opera. 


an t- > eee. Oe ee eee Be ee ee 
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The ACCOMPANIED RECITATIVE is on the contrary entirely de- 
voted to passion. It was very justly observed, that “ passages in 
which the mind of the speaker is agitated by a rapid succession of 
various emotions, are incompatible with any particular strain of 
length of melody ;* for that which constitutes such a particular 
strain is the relation of several parts to one whole. Now it is this 
whole which the Italians distinguish by the name of motivo, which 
may be translated strain or subject of the air, and which they con- 
ceive to be inconsistent with the brevity and desultory sense of those 
ejaculations which are the effect of a high degree of agitation. Air 
they think even inadmissible in those passages, in which, though 
the emotions be not various, yet the sentences are broken and inco- 
herent. To give an instance: the following speech, though terror 


* There are some pzangion, both English and Italian, within the recol- 
lection of the Editor, which may serve to explain more completely, by a 
reference to musical instances and to living professors, the intentions of the 
author. The first is of modulation, and is to be seen in a prodigiously fine 
recitative by Graun, upon the subject of the death of our Saviour. It be- 
gins “ At once the long-suppressed pain and grief attack his soul.” The 
enharmonic changes are eminently striking in their effect, and the whole 
recitative is impassioned and pathetic in the highest degree. It is set for a 
bass, and has never been sung in this country, except, we believe, by Mr. 
Lacy, ata meeting at Warminster, and at Norwich. Mr. Lacy received 
the rudiments of his musical education at Bath, under Rauzzini, has since 
studied in Italy, and is asinger of pre-eminent merit. 


The next instance is that of Handel's well known “ Deeper and deeper 
still” the chef d’euvre of Mr. Branam’s declamatory and pathetic man- 
ner, and which describes Jeptha in the agouy of his rash vow. Nothing 
can exceed the expression both of the composition and of the singer. In 
the order of musical effects, it ranks, we think, with the finest efforts of 
Mrs. S1ppows in the drama. 


A third and most astonishing specimen of composition and performance 
was heard in the execution of Sienor Tramezzan1, during the prison scene 
of Sidagere. Such singular and affecting tones, in imitation of rage and 
grief, were never surely produced by a human voice. 

Last and not least may be quoted the beautiful and energetic song of 
Purcell, “ Let the dreadful engines of eternal will,” as sung by Mn. Bantir- 
maM. The author of the letters has very truly recited (in a passage not 
quoted) the extraordinary beauties which appertain to a sudden or an im- 
perceptible change from recitative to air, preceded or not preceded by de- 
scriptive ormies ; Purcell’s song is # powerful example of these com- 
bined pe end exceeds in point of pathos, and indeed in passionate 
enunciation of various kinds, every single composition (not excepting Mad 
Bess) with which we are acquainted. Mr. Bartieman has the credit of 
having reseued this song from oblivion, and the still more exalted merit 
which attaches to his masterly peatenupaes of one of the most difficult things 
to conceive or execute that we have-—— Editor. 
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be uniformly expressed by the whole of it, seems not at all a subject 
fit to be comprehended under or expressed by one regular strain : 
“ Bring me unto my trial when you will— 

Died he not in his bed ?—Where should he die ? 

Oh! torture me no more—I will confess,— 

Alive again !—then show me where he is ; 

lll givea thousand pounds te look on him.— 

He hath no eyes ;—the dust hath blinded them :— 

Comb down his hair ;—lvok! look! it stands upright, 

Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul. 

Give me some drink,” &c. Shakespeare’s Henry 6th. 


On such passages, however, the composer bestows his strongest light. 
lt is here that he shows the effect of modulation, in order to charac- 
terize the transitions from one emotion to another, and that he em- 
ploys the “accompaniments to produce such sounds as serve to 
awake in the audience sensations and emotions similar to those which 
are supposed to agitate the speaker.’” Here again another fine dis- 
tinction is made by the Italians, between the descriptive and the 
pathetic powers of music. The last are proper to the voice, the 
former to the orchestra alone. ‘Thus the symphonies which accom- 
pany this kind of recitative, besides the general analogy they must 
have to the immediate sentiments, and even to the character of the 
speaker, are often particularly descriptive of the place in which he 
is, or ofsome other concomitant circumstance which may serve to 
heighten the effect of the speech itself. Suppose, for example, the 
scene to be a prison; the symphonies, whilst they accord with the 
general tenor of the words, will paint, if I taay be allowed the ex- 
pression, the horrors of the dungeon itself. Again, suppose the 
scene by moon-light, and the general tone of the passion plaintive; 
the sweetness, the serenity, and even the solitude, nay, the silence 
of the scene, would make part of the ideas suggested by the sym- 
phonies. In this kind of recitative, the singer is, in a more especial 
manner, left to the dictates of his own feelings and judgments with 
respect to the measure : he must not indeed reverse the natural pro- 
sody of the language, by making short what should be long, or vice 
versa; but he may not only proportionally lengthen the duration ;of 
each syllable, but he may give to particular syllables what length 
he pleases, and precipitate considerably the pronunciation of others, 
just as he thinks the expression requires. 


—_— ft awaseic a Ss ch @ ae 
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Our author next proceeds to the classification of the different 
kinds of air marked by the Italians, and which he is inclined to con- 
sider rather as technical in their eyes than as philosophical, although 
founded on distinctions of the various affections of the mind. After 
a few observations on the use of the symphony in preparing the audi- 
ence by the enunciation of the subject or motivo, to listen with more 
intelligence and more interest to the song, and after pointing out the 
beautiful and striking effect which may be produced by the omis- 
sion of it, where any sudden or violent gust of passion is to be ex- 
pressed, he gives the following account of the divisions of rue air. 

Arta Cantasizte, by pre-eminence so called, as if it alone 
were song, and indeed it is the only kind of song, which gives 
the singer an opportunity of displaying at once, and in the highest 
degree, all his powers, of whatever description they be. The proper 
objects of this air are sentiments of tenderness. Though this be an 
expression which always tends to sadness, yet the sadness is of that 
pleasing kind which the mind loves to indulge. Hence it arises that 
the ARIA CANTABILE, whilst it is susceptible of great pathos, ad- 
mits, without prejudice to the expression, of being highly orna- 
mented, for this plain reason—that though the sentiments it ex- 
presses are affecting, they are at the same time such as the mind 
dwells on with pleasure ; and it is likewise for this reason, that the 
subject of the cantabile must never border on deep distress, nor ap- 
proach to violent agitation, both of which are evidently inconsist- 
ent with ornament. The motion of this air, though not so solemn 
as that which belongs to still graver subjects, is very slow, and its 
constituent notes ot consequence proportionally long: I say consti- 
tuent notes, in order to distinguish those which the singer introduces 
as ornamental from those which constitute the melody itself. These 
last are in general very few, extremely simple in their march, and so 
arranged as to allow great latitude to the skill of the singer. The 
instrumental parts are, in this kind of song, restricted to almost no- 
thing ; for, though the accompaniment is of use to the singer, be- 
cause it supports the voice, yet it ought to be kept so subordinate to 
the vocal parts, as never, during the song, to become the object of 
attention. In listening to an air of this description, though the 
mind is all awake to feeling, yet are the emotions it experiences of 
that gentle kind which unfit it neither for the contemplation of 
beauty nor the admiration of art ; on the contrary, they serve to dis- 
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pose it more effectually for both. Thus many of the noblest faculties 
of the mind are gratified at once ; we judge, we feel, we admire, at 
the same instant of time.* ; 

Aria pi PortameEnTo, a denomination expressive of the carriage 
(as they call it) of the voice. This kind of air is chiefly composed 
of long notes, such as the singer can dwell on, and have thereby an 
opportunity of more effectually displaying the beauties and calling 
forth the powers of his voice ; for the beauty of sound itself, and of 
voice in particular, as being the finest of all sounds, is held by the 
Italians to be one of the chief sources of the pleasure we derive from 
music.t The subjects proper for this air are sentiments of dignity, 
but calmand undisturbed by passion. “$he subject of the ronta- 
MENTO is of a nature too serious and important to admit of that de- 
gree of ornament which is essential tothe CANTABILE. Toillustrate 
the specific difference of these two classes, 1 might say, that were 
Venus to sing, her mode of song would be the canTasiLe; the 
PORTAMENTO$ would be that of the queen of gods and men.§ 

Aria pt Mezzo Cararrerz is a species of air, which, though ex- 
pressive neither of the dignity of this last, nor of the pathos of the 
former, is, however, serious and pleasing. There may be an almost 
infinite variety of sentiments, very pretty and very interesting, which 
are not, nevertheless, of sufficient importance to be made the sub- 
ject either of-the CANTABILE or the PoRTAMENTO: the ARIA DI 
MEZZO CARATTERE comprehends all such. From the great va- 
riety which this air, of consequence embraces, as well as from the 
less emphatic nature of the sentiments to which it belongs, its ge- 


* The late Mr. Hanrison was the most finished singer of his age or 
country, or perhaps of Europe, in this particular style. Never was there 
any performance so beautiful, so chaste, so pure, so elegant, so refined, so 
polished, so cantabile, as his— Editor. 

+ All who have heard Mrs. Satmon, and have analyzed her singing cri- 
tically, will be most sensible of this truth. This Lady’s performance is 
pre-eminently calculated to convey the force of the author’s observation.—- 
Editor. : 

t This word we have lately heard used by great vocal authorities, to sig- 
nify the glide from a high to alow, or a low to a high note. Dr. Burney 
used it in the sense it is applied by Brown, and which we apprehend to be 
the true meaning—namely, the production and sustentation of pure tone.— 
Editor. 

§ Of all the singers we have heard, we should quote Sicnon Trmez- 
zani and Mr. Bartreman as the most illustrious instances of snccess in this 
particular style.— Editor. 
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neral expression is not so determined as that of the former classes ; 
yet, with respect to each individual air, the expression is far from 
being vague or dubious ; and though some greater latitude be here 
granted to the fancy of the composer, nothing is given to his ca- 
price, the sense itself of the words clearly aseertaining, in point both 
of degree and quality, the expression. The degree ought to be in 
exact proportion to the placidity or warmth of the sentiment, and 
its particular cast ought to be regulated by the nature of that pas- 
sion to which the sentiment is allied, for sentiments are but gentler 
degrees of passion. ‘Thus this class of airs, whilst it retains its own 
particular character, may by turns have some affinity with almost 
all the other classes ; but, whilst its latitude is great in respect of 
variety, its limitations, with regard to degree, are obvious ; it may 
be soothing, but not sad; it may be pleasing, but not elevated ; it 
may be lively, but not gay. The motion of this air is by the Ita< 
lians termed andante, which is the exact medium of musical time 
between its extremes of slow and quick. 

As the vocal part is never supposed here to be so beautiful and 
interesting as in the higher elasses, the orchestra; though it ought 
never to cover the voice, is not, however, kept in subordination to 
it; it is not only allowed to play louder, but may be more fre- 
quently introduced by itself, and may on the whole contribute more 
to the general effect of the air. This kind ofsong is admirably well 
calculated to give repose and relief to the mind, from the great de- 
gree of attention and (with respect to myself, at least, I might say) 
agitation excited by the higher and more pathetic parts of the 
piece. They possess the true character which belongs to the subor- 
dinate parts of a beautiful whole, as affording a repose, not the effect 
of a total want of interest, but of an interest which they call ferth of 
a different and more placid kind, which the mind can attend to with 
more ease, and can enjoy without being exhausted. 

ARIA PARLANTE—speaking air, is that which, from the nature 
of its subject, admits neither of long notes in the composition, nor 
of many ornaments in the execution. The rapidity of the motion 
of this air is proportioned to the violence of the passion which is 
expressed by it. This species of air goes sometimes by the name of 
aria di nota e parola, and likewise of ariaagitata ; but these are rather 
subdivisions of the speeies, and relate to the different degrees of vio- 
lence of the passion expressed. It may be said to take up expres- 

F 
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sion just where the aria di mezzo carattere leaves it. Some airs of 
this last class, of the liveliest cast, may approach indeed so near to 
some of the parlante of the least agitated kind, that it might perhaps 
be difficalt to say to which class they belonged ; but, as soon‘as the 
expression begins to be in any degree impetuous, the distinction is 
evident ; as the degree of passion to be expressed increases, the air 
assumes the name of aria agitata, aria di strepito, aria infuriata. 
Expressions of fear, of joy, of grief, of rage, when at all impetuous, 
to their highest and most frantic degrees, are all comprehended under 
the various subdivisions of the class. Their rhythm has its peculiar 
province, the effect of this kind of airs depending, perhaps, chiefly 
on its powers. The instrumental parts are here likewise of great 
efficacy, particularly in the expression of the more violent passions, 
giving, by the addition of a great body of sound, and by the dis- 
tinctness and rapidity of their execution, a force and energy to the 
whole, which could never be the effect of the voice alone, however 
flexible, however powerful. Rousseau, somewhere in his works, 
makes a very ingenious observation, the truth of which the Italian 
composers seem evidently to have felt, that, as violent passion has a 
tendency to choak the voice, so, in the expression of it by musical 
sounds, a roulade, which is a regular succession of notes up or down, 
or both, rapidly pronounced on one vowel, has often a more power- 
ful effect than distinct articulation : such passages are sometimes 
introduced into airs of this kind. 

ARIA DI BRAVURA—ARIA DI AGILITA, is that which is composed 
chiefly, indeed too often, merely to indulge the singer in the display 
of certain powers in the execution; particularly extraordinary agi- 
lity or compass of voice. ‘Though this kind ofair may be sometimes 
introduced with some effect, and without any great violation of pro- 
priety, yet, in general, the means are here confounded with the end. 
Dexterity (if I may be allowed the expression) and artifice, instead 
of serving as the instruments, being made the object of the work.— 
Such are the airs which with us we so frequently observe sung to 
ears erect and gaping mouths, whilst the heart, in honest apathy, is 
carrying on its mere animal function: and of this kind, indeed, are 
all the attempts in the different arts, to substitute what is difficult or 
novel for what is beautiful and natural. Where there has ever been 
a genuine taste for any of the arts, this aptness to admire what is new 
and difficult, is one of the first symptoms of the decline of that taste.” 
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Thus it is, Sir, that this very elegant and judicious critic has ar- 
ranged the several species of composition which we find in an opera, 
He concludes his work however by the addition of a kind which he 
says he ventures to call airs of imitation, by which he modestly indi- 
cates that he considers the other distinctions to belong to the Ita- 
lians, but that this is hisown. Nothing however can be more just, 
as your readers will admit, when they find that he quotes the air of 
“Hush ye pretty warbling choir,”’ in Handel’s Acis and Galatea, as 
the example. To introduce this description, he images the resem- 
blances and analogies which a pregnant fancy suggests, between the 
powers of music and the appearances of nature ; in the example, he 
says, “‘ there is no comparison made ; the imitative part is only sug- 
gested by the sense, and the composer has taken the hint in adapting 
the music to it, and has indeed done it with the utmost propriety 
as wellas ingenuity. It is plain, in this air, that if the imitation 
of any thing is to be at all attempted, it must be that of the warbling 
choir; and it is as plain, that the passionate expression of the 
speaker has not eyen the most distant relation to the singing of birds ; 
to haye set the voice a singing, in imitation of the birds, or, whilst 
the voice sang the passionate part, to have made the birds sing either 
in unison or direct harmony with the voice, would have been each 
equally absurd. It would seem, indeed, at first sight, almost im- 
possible to reconcile two things so different ; yet this great genius, by 
confining each part to its proper province, has so artfully managed 
the composition, that, whilst the vocal most feelingly speaks the pas- 
sion, a little flageolet from the orchestra carries on, throughout, the 
delightful warbling of the choir, and though perfectly different in 
sound, melody, and rhythm, from the notes sung by the voice, instead 
of distracting the attention from it or confounding the expression, 
it serves to add new beauty and grace to the effect; just as we may 
conceive a naked figure so veiled with some light and transparent 
vestment floating to the wind, as at once completely to reveal the 
figure, and by its undulating folds add new charms both to the motion 
and the form.’”” Such were the characteristic distinctions which 
governed the poetry and the music of the last century, when persons 
the most eminent in both sciences may be truly said to have flourished. 
What additions the improvements of more modern art may have 
brought to: the stock of knowledge some of your readers better 
versed in such matters may perhaps be induced to inform us. Mr. 
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Brown’s lines of criticism seem to be drawn from nature as exempli- 
fied in the passions an sentiments of men. So far as they go, they 
are immutable, and are therefore applicable to all times and to all 
countries. I shall be most happy if this abstract should elicit any 
relation of the further progress of science in later days. 
I am, Sir, your’s, 
Uy Divettrante, 


VO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Tue character of a nation has been thought to be influenced in no 
small degree by its amusements. In the present age, when music 
ranks next to literature itself among the national pursuits, and when 
SiNG1nNG is so prominent a feature among the pleasures of domestic 
life, it appears to be an object worthy of the science, to aim at the 
conservation of the great foundations of our national taste, and to 
establish, if practicable, upon something approaching to philosophi- 
cal principles, A scHooL oF ouR own. For a long period English 
music, properly so called, has almost disappeared. At this time it 
would be difficult to describe she compositions of our countrymen.— 
For although the simple grandeur, the pure and nervous cast of 
sentiment whichappear to me to constitute the original characteristics 
of English writing and of English execution, are not absolutely 
obliterated, they are lapsing fast into the fascinating Janguor and 
delightful facility of Italian art. I cannot help thinking we are 
arrived at a pitch of acquirement that enables us to compare and 
class the materials we have been so long amassing. We ought at 
least to begin the work of arrangement, to support by our natural 
strength the delicacy of our exotic elegance, and to diversify and 
adorn with the collected graces of foreign study, the severer virtues 
of native growth, We have no other defence against the arts of 
Italy, who is now alluring our musicians into an alliance which can 
hardly fail to terminate in the extinction of the name of English 
music, and in our annexation to the musical conquests of that 
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country, which enslaves, as her Capua did the army of the Carthagi- 
nian, by voluptuous insinuation. A friend of mine was convers- 
ing upon the subject with **** *****, a public singer of great emi- 
nence, and he happened to say that he believed the philosophy of 
singing was very little understood ; the phrase seemed so perfectly 
unintelligible and so perfectly ridiculous, that good breeding alone 
restrained this really accomplished woman from laughing in his face. 
I have, however, long conceived that something like an essay to- 
wards founding a school of English singing might be successfully 
made. The fact of the pleasure which singing affords being en- 
tirely effected by means of tone, and a notion that language could 
not possibly convey any distinct idea of tone, for a long time deter- 
red me from prosecuting the attempt. This, though a difficulty of 
apparent magnitude, will not be found so important as it seems. It 
is indeed true that the effects of singing depend much upon tone.— 
But it does not follow that tone is of but one kind. Nor is it necessary 
to discuss the question further than to instruct the student to obtain 
it pure. No other definition is required for a work of this kind. 
Nature and the master (without whom let no one hope to become a 
singer) and an attentive remembrance and imitation of those tones 
of every individual voice that produce good effects, must do the rest. 

Amongst all the private singers I have heard, I do not remember 
one, who did not obviously study upon a model. Such a course in- 
deed is to be expected. But commonly, the ear is seduced by the 
striking and prominent parts of what we hear, and these are too 
often the defects of a public singer. A combination of nothing but 
defects may sometimes be found in one imitator if he happens to pos- 
sess the talent in a great degree. For errors of this description 
there is at present no remedy, because there are no principles. ‘Lhe 
art is purely mimetic. It may perhaps be asserted that there exist at 
this moment an English school and an Italian school in this country. 
There is I grant much talk about both; but I have rarely heard or 
conversed with a public singer or master who could do more than 
produce an effect; the cause is always variously attributed. If this 
be true there is no school; the elements of instruction are incom- 
plete and almost confined to the mechanical formation of the voice, 
and the system of progression is uncertain. Consequently there is no 
school. There is indeed a jargon of terms, a mixture of Italian and 
English methods, but after all, these go little further than the tech- 
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nical parts of the art. ““ When you can do that” said a celebrated and 
I believe a very honest teacher of public singers, as he presented a 
single page of Solfeggi, “I can teach you no more.’”’ But how, Sir, 
will this teach me to sing songs? “ Hearing the best singers must do 
that for you,” was the answer. 

I do not mean to assert, that a singer may be made by reading. 
Every one who is acquainted with works of criticism and taste is 
however sufficiently aware of their utility. They open the student’s 
eyes. They point out to him the sources of beauty, they are digesis 
of the principles of art. Ina word, they teach us to think. I may 
shelter myself under the weighty authority of Dr. Burney, when I 
say that the class of persons to whom I allude are much in want of 
such a stimulus. The members of the profession commonly speak- 
ing are too intensely employed in the mechanical exercise of their 
art, and not unfrequently too remissly educated to be able to draw 
rules from observation, to extract a system from the works of artists, 
or to distinguish and arrange the emotions and sentiments of the 
mind that so greatly contribute to vocal excellence, and constitute 
the immutable principles of the science. Amateurs are almost to a 
man the followers of a master. Hence a name is the customary apo- 
logy for a defect, and it is sometimes no easy matter to outweigh 
such an authority. Errors are stamped at the mint of prescription 
and become current. And what can counterbalance the opinion of 
Mr, A. or Mr. B. or Mr. C. “ who has stood the test of public appro- 
bation as the first singer of the metropolis for years?”’ In two words, 
established principles ; what this “ test of public approbation”’ really 
is, an anecdote will, perhaps, help to elucidate. I was standing by a 
friend in the aisle of achurch where Bartleman was singing “ Shali I 
in Mamre’s fertile plains.” —A gentleman upon whose judgment uni- 
versal deference awaited, came up ;—* he sings very finely,”’ said my 
friend! “O! Tears such as tender fathers shed,” replied the critic with 
authority, “ nobody, Sir, can sing it like him,” and on he passed to 
enlighten the next circle he condescended tojoin. The truth is, that 
the higher classes who very much support the public concerts in 
London, may be said not to think at all upon the subject. Itis “all 
divine or all execrable’’ as their musical connections (principally the 
master by whom they are taught or who directs their private niusic) 
may dictate. From this tribunal there is now scarcely any chance 
of successful appeal. 
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Hanptt, though not strictly speaking an English composer* has 
always been the first and most continual object of English admira- 
tion. It is impossible that his works should absolutely cease to be 
performed in England. But his popularity is fast ebbing away and 
the higher classes are almost universally devoted to Italian music.— 
The reasons appear intimately connected with the subject of this 
essay. Handel was a composer of great majesty aud strength; even 
his elegance partakes of sublimity. His style is the great, and is sim- 
ple in the degree which contributes most to thisend. From a singer 
he requires more legitimate and genuine expression than any other 
master. In the hands of a common performer Handel’s best pieces 
are heavy and futiguing ; when we hear them from one who is alive 
to his:subject and whose expression is at all equal to the task, they 
awaken the noblest and best feelings of humanity. They produce 
in us a reverential awe for the power which they celebrate while 
they elevate the soul into adoration and thanksgiving. But, alas ! 
these sensations are now hardly ever felt ; that dignified simplicity 
of manner and that pure elocution that “ spoke se sweetly and so 
well,” the finest accordance ofsentiment and ofsound are almost gone. 
Let us endeavour to ascertain the causes. It is admitted universally 
that one of the strongest impulses to pleasure is novelty. To this 
feeling perhaps may be traced the mental preparation which is now 
leading or has led to an entire change of musical opinion in this 
country. The managers of public music used not to be sufficiently 
attentive to variety in selection ; not content with confining the bill 
of fare to Handel, they kept to particular songs, and I think I am 
warranted in saying, that while certain portions of his works have 
been performed night after night, much of very glorious composi- 
tion is almost unknown. Satiety palled the appetite. Education 
has advanced hand-in-hand with the fine arts; the modern lan- 
guages are now every where taught and understood. In every family 


* He not only laid the foundation (said a writer about 50 years ago) but 
lived long enough to complete it. So that the English music may with just- 
ness be called Handel’s music, and every musician the sou of Handel, for 
whatever delicacies or improvements have been made by them, they are all 
owing to and took their rise from a perusal of his works. What had we to 
boast of before he settled in and new modelled our music? N 

church music. has joimed the fullness and majesty of the 

the delicacy and elegance of the Italian, to the of 

the English, constituting in the end a style of magnificence superior to any 
—Potter on Music, &c. 
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. of tolerable breeding Italian is thought indispensible ; there is tid 
longer that bar to Italian music—the ignorance of the language. 
Not to understand Italian and not to sing Italian music are now some- 
thing allied to the disgrace of a defective education. Pride is there- 
fore become a powerful advocate for the foreigner. The power of 
escaping the nice observation of English critics upon pronunciation, 
which the Italian language affords to professional singers, must not 
be overlooked ; there isno judgment for them to dread in this res- 
pect, since, even at the opera, the performers are often known to use 
a provincial dialect without censure and almost without discovery. 
It also happens that the expression of Italian singing is not required 
by the English themselves to be so precise and absolute as the ex- 
pression of their own words. I: may be very easily imagined that 
the vocal expression of a passage may beagreeable in a language with 
which we are not thoroughly conversant, although we do not per- 
ceive that it is not the genuine and exact expression, which weshould 
not fail to do were it in our own tongue. Hence Italian singing does 
not ask for an English audience, the same nice finish which in En- 
glish singing we cannot dispense with. We are apt too to consider 
what we donot entirely comprehend to beidiomaticand peculiar. And 
we are certainly much more easily satisfied with Italian than with 
English expression. Though these causes may appear somewhat 
subtle and remote, they have, 1 am persuaded, a very powerful 
operation; I shall now proceed to others which arise more imme- 
diately from the nature of the compositions of our English favorite 
and of Italian music. 

A certain portion of terror frequently mixes itself with emotions of 
the sublime. In music this is principally effected by association, 
When we hear and feel “J know that my Redeemer liveth,” “ the 
trumpet shall sound,” or cny song of a like cast, the ideas of death, 
resurrection and judgment fill all the mind. We cannot dwell with- 
out strong emotion upon such subjects ; the sensation produced is 
too sublime and too awful, and when it is passed away, we are not so- 
licitous to recal it, but at certain and solemn occasions. Such are 
the genuine effects of Handel; I havealready remarked that even his 
lighter compositions partake of grandeur. In his Acis and Galatea, 
in despite of music so exquisitely beautiful, descriptive, original, 
and impassioned, the mind is strained beyond its common pitch, 
and we are not affected by the tenderness of the lovers, in the same 
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manner, or in the same degree as we are by the amatory composi- 
tions of the Italian masters. In the story itself love is mingled with — 
apprehension, and pathos with ideas of the bulk, the ferocity, the 
strength, the hideous figure and the rage of Polypheme. These 
serve to give the mind a coutrary determination and prevent it from 
sinking into that delicious languor, which is the sovereign art of 
the Italian school to produce. 

The genius of the Italian language, of its poetry and its music, is 
principally calculated to excite the gentler passions. The frequent 
recurrence of soft syllables, the sweetness of the passages, and the 
lubricity with which a true Italian singer glides through melody, 
melt us at once intoa dream of pity or of love.* Thus then we see 
that the passions which most agreeably bias and affect the mind, are 
all on the side of Italy. If it should be urged that only one master 
is adduced against the whole Italian school, I reply that I have se- 
lected the man to whom the English are most devoted, and in trath, 
the only one, nationally speaking, who is extensively known to the 
British public. The works of early English composers, Purcell, 
Croft, Blow, Green, Boyce, and Arne, though high in the estima- 
tion of sound taste, are now seldom heard. ‘Their style, with an 
exception perhaps in favour of the last master, is considered obsolete. 
It certainly lacks the improvements of modern art and modern taste, 
while the reasons produced against Handel, bear still more strongly 
upon these really English writers. It appears to me that so far as 
appertains to composition, the Germans have already effected for 
themselves what I propose to the English. They have blended and 
incorporated with the happiest success the sweetness, the tenderness, 
and the variety of Italian melody, with the strong and natural cha- 
racter of German music. Haydn and Mozart rank in the very 
highest order of genius; and so truly do their notions of expression 
accord with their own, that we may assert no composers have treated 


* All the pre-eminent singers, who of late years have appeared in London, 
are either foreigners, or if natives, have received the last polish in the school 
of Italy, and generally speaking, have made the Opera-house the scene of their 
most exquisite performances. Such has been the fact with regard to Storace, 
Braham, and the most perfect and astovishing of all English singers, Tue 
Bittineton herself. For though they all have been engaged at the theatres, 
concerts, and oratorios of the kingdom, yet the most exalted demonstrations of 
their powers have been given at the opera, and for the best reason in the 
world—because at no other place probably could they be so well sustained and 
so ably judged. 

G 
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the expression of most.peculiar subjects with such eminent propri- 
ety. It is of little importance, I think, whether they wrote to the 
words or whether the words were written to their music in parti- 
cular works. No Englishman could desire or conceive a more 
exquisite consent between sound and sense than is to be found in the 
writings of both these composers. The Creation of Haydn contains 
some most singular imitations, and although not comparable for 
grandeur, simplicity, and solemnity, and indeed not comparable at 
all with The Messiah of Handel, which is addressed to a totally 
different class of thoughts and perceptions, it is nevertheless full of 
beauty, tenderness, and grace. I do not mean to draw a parellel be- 
tween these great works of great men, but rather to contrast them, 
because they are reaily of a totally opposite nature, and because 
they ought never to be considered together as objects of comparison. 
Their beauties are as distinct and different as the poetry of the Para- 
dise Lost, and of the Seasons, to which, in point of style, they bear 
perhaps some analogy. The Creation of Haydn then, if it seldom 
rises into magnificence, is full of elegance and invention, nor can I 
point out a single weak or uninteresting melody. Joy, gratitude, 
benevolence, and love, are expressed with as much purity and as 
much extacy by Haydn in The Creation, as are the sublime emotions 
which inspire all the hopes and the terrors of religion, all the 
blessing and honor and glory and power we assign to the great 
Creator and Preserver of mankind, in The Messiah by Handel. 

The canzonettes of Haydn, and the airs of Mozart, while they 
do not aspire to the same elevated place, are nevertheless as perfect 
in themselves, as beautiful, and in some instances they afford most 
striking and peculiar examples of extraordinary felicity. I cannot 
forbear to particularize some ofthem. From Mozart, the sweet and 
persuasive melody set tothe words “ 4 prey to tender anguish,”’ and 
the still more exquisite “ Qui sdegno’’ adapted to the lines be- 
ginning “ Dear shade of bliss’’ will be sufficient, and we may surely 
quote from Haydn those of “ Fidelity,” “ My mother bids me bind 
my hair,” and “‘ She never told her love,” as unrivalled models of 
the finest possible adaptation of sound to sense. 

I am convinced that the praise of the Italian over the English as 
a musical language, is exaggerated. I would be understood only 
_ to say, that it is exaggerated. The excellence of a language in this 

respect lies in its general open pronunciation, in the assimilation of 
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one sound to another, and in its being free from syllables which 
generate a guttural or nasal tone. This branch of the subject has 
been so ably discussed by Dr. Burney, in the Ist chap. of his 4th vol. 
of the History of Music, as almost to preclude further comment.* fic 
certainly proves that the Italian language does possess a vocal 
superiority over our own; but the distance is by no means sufficiently 
remote to discourage us. ‘The difference seems principally to sub- 
sist in the recurrence of our consonants and in the general hissing 
effect. The Doctor seems not to fiave given the excellencies of the 
English, or the defects of the Italian, an adequate representation.— 
There is in almost all the Italian singing we ever heard, an apparent 
lisp, which, together with the mode of diminishing the abrupt 
effect of distant intervals, bestows an air of effeminacy, and very much 
abates the magnificence to our ears. The sound dialect ofa metro- 
politan would go far to reduce the value of the Italian open vowels 
in the comparison; but there is still the most important circum- 
stance behind, If singing be contrived for the express purpose of 
combining sentiment with sound; if the power of imagination and 
language and of the mind’s association be considered—how infi- 
nitely does our poetry exceed theirs; where shall we find the flow, 
the strength, and the majesty of our own writers? No; the Italian 
must be allowed to possess an advantage, but it is in sound only ; 
and while singing is the union of the two principles, the noblest 
attribute belongs to the poetry of our own country, 


* It is generally allowed that the French language is nasal, the German 
guttural, and the English sibilating and loaded with consonants and wnasal 
syllables ending with ng, and other harsh and mute terminations. We have 
indeed filed off the Saxon roughness in words where gh occur—as, cough, 
trough, laugh, plough,- through, eight, sight, fright, enough, &c. which used 
to be pronounced in the Teutonic manner, and which are still guttural 
words in Scotland and some parts of England. But, besides the obstruc- 
tions which the voice meets with in its passage from clashing consonants 
.in the middle of words, we have a greater number of terms that end with 
absolute, mute, and abrupt consonants, than either the French or Ger- 
mans; such are those which terminate in b,d, g, k, or hard c, p, and t; 
aud it is not easy to defend our language from the hissing of which it is 
accused by foreigners, on account of the frequent use of the letter s at the 
end of words, and the greater number of words which terminate with a 
double s. If our alphabet be critically examjned, in order to discover the 
effect which each letter has upon the voice in singing, it will be found that 
peculiar letters, as well as combinations of letters, have peculiar vices and 
tendencies to impede or corrupt musical sounds, both in their formation and 
passage; that f admits only of a whisper, for though regarded as a semi- 
vowel on account of its allowing us to breathe after it has been pronounced, 
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Our first desideratum then_is a Composer, who, to the resources 
of his proper science, may add a knowledge of the powers of our 
language, and possess a genius able to'recal] and fix the national 
taste. There are models enough, from which we need not despair 
of drawing the true principles of execution. 

I can but consider that the genius of the English is averse to 
opera. Who isever interested in thestory of Italian dramas? The 
public require them merely as vehicles of music. The recitatives 
are heard with absolute disgust by three-fourths, or even a much 
greater proportion ofthe audience. The true opera upon the En- 
glish stage may fairly be said to be no more. The great powers of 
Dr. Arne were inadequate to support musical tragedy against the 
common sense of the nation.* 

The encouragements to an undertaking of the nature I propose 
arenotsmall. Some establishments in favour of English music are on 
foot which have considerable weight. The public have of late been 
attracted very much by glees, the works of English composers, and 
Dr. Callcott has been the author ofsome songs which combine much 
of the enchantment of Italian music, with the strength and dignity 
of a genuine English expression.t Indeed these very songs I should 


without altering the form of the mouth, yet, as Dr. Holder has well ob- 
served, it is one thing to breathe and another thing to vocalize that breath. 
M, n, and ng, likewise allow us to breathe ; but as it is only nasal breath, 
the sound we are able to emit is snuffling and impure. 5S and its substitute, 
soft c, are hissing; v and z afford only a jarring buzz, by the vibration of the 
teeth and under lip, like that of a wasp or bee ; th cannot be uttered without a 
lisp ; and the Saxo- Norman syllables, ble, cle, fle, gle, ple, tle, are all unmusical 
and of difficult utterance. 

* We see in the present offspring of the illegitimate connexion between 
music and comedy, a sickly race, gifted with none of the faculties and totally 
deprived of the inheritance of its English parent. It is so frequent to read 
in criticisms upon operas, ‘that the dialogue was a mere pin to hang some 
excellent music upon,” that we are manifestly become indifferent to the story, 
the incident, or the language of such compositions, ‘This sort of entertainment 
has of late years been only regarded in the light of a performance, something 
above apantomime. Indeed almost all the more recent operas have obtained 
their support from magnificent scenery, processions, and decorations, as much as 
from their music. This seems to prove how completely they are against the 
genius of our dramatic exhibitions. 

+ The change which seems to have taken place in the opinions of com- 
posers, with regard to what passages are best adapted to bass voices, is re- 
markable, Handel’s best songs, even when magnificent, are confined to stiff 
passages or mechanjcal divisions. Haydn has given to the bass the most 
important character in the oratorio of the Creation.~ The recitative and 
songs of Raphael contain every thing that can display a singer’s powers.— 
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held up as a model for our masters who may write to the English 
nation. A General makes an army, and it would be my first object 
to inspire a composer with just ideas of what is expected at his 
hands. To command the feelings of his auditors, he must in some 
degree goalong with them. He must sacrifice some of his prejudices, 
even though they should be founded upon science.* ‘To beguile 
the time he must look like the time.” 

If I seem to differ from myself in wishing to introduce a new style 
of writing, while I profess to be anxious to preserve our old masters, 
I must in my own defence say, that my distinct and definite object 
is the preservation of the strength and majesty of our national musi- 
cal character. As the basis of a school of our own, novelty is net. 
more necessary merely as novelty and as food for the delicate and 
changeful appetite of the public, than for the introduction of new 
passages and new modes of expression, which mark the progress of 
invention and of taste. It is come to a plain and simple alternative. 
We must either adopt the style and the manner of Italy and Ger- 
many, both in composition and in execution, or we must be governed 
by laws of our own. How much of feeling, purely national, there 
may be in these remarks, (which I offer as preparatory only toa 
detail of some of the Elements of Vocal Science,) and how far it is 
practicable to collect and to unite the several parts of vocal insti- 
tution which are scattered abroad, and have now scarcely more than 
a traditionary existence, the world of science may perhaps hereafter 
have opportunity to determine. 

The humble hope of lending some aid towards a work which I 
think (as far as art can be considered to be entitled to partake of so 
eminent a distinction,) may be held to be a national object, is the 
apology I make to the public for thus obtruding upon their notice 
the observations of Timotneus. 


In this same path Dr. Callcott has very successfully walked, and his songs 
for a bass and the boss parts of his glees are truly elegant and expressive. 
Nor must Dr. Crotch be omitted ;—who has listened to his “ Methinks | 
hear the full celestial choir,” without admiration ?—Parestine can yet scarcely 
be said to haye been heard at all. Why is this? 

* Whoever would reform a nation, supposing a bad taste to prevail in it, 
will not accomplish his purpose by going directly against the stream of their 
prejudices. Men’s minds must be formed to receive what is new to them. 
Reformation is a work of time. A national taste, however wrong it may be, 
cannot be totally changed at once, we must yield a little to the prepossession 
which has taken hold on the mind, and we may then bring people to adopt 
what would offend them if endeavoured to be introduced by violence.—Sir 


Joshua Reynolds. 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNEE OF MARCELLO’S WORKS. 


"his critical examination of the works of MarceLto* that follows, 
is the production of a Gentleman now no more, whose name would 
at once stamp the impress of taste upon any observations he thought 
worthy committing to paper. For the opportunity afforded us of 


giving it to the public we are under obligation to a friend of the 
deceased. 


Psaum 1. “ Beato !uom—Blessed is the Man—for two voices, 
Alto e Basso—the first movement resembles in the beginning of its 
subject, the canon of “ Non Nobis Domine.” 

The Alto Solo“ Egli sara qual arbore”’ is very beautiful, in astyle 
of the most elegant simplicity. ‘‘ Ma le scrade de gli empi”’ with its 
Canto Fermo in semibreves and descending running accompani- 
ment, finely imagined, and the latter adapted with singular effect, 
to the expression of the words, “ Periscano dileguanti.” 

Psaum 2. “ L’onde cotante fremito ?””—“Why do the heathen so 
" furiously rage together?” for two voices, Altoe Basso. The first 
movement is fine, the motion of the Bass is expressive of rage and 
disturbance. The next, “ Rompiamo diceno, rompiamo i vincoli” is 
composed with great spirit and effect. The largo movement “ Ei 
colli spaventoso,” is sublime, and the expression of “ Li renderd qual 
un immobil pietra.” admirable.. The conclusion, “ Quando, e in 
breve,” elegant, affecting, and pious. 

Psaum 3. “ Dio perche,” Lord how they are increased that trouble 
me—for two voices, Canto e Alto. The Canto solo “ Gia di miei 
preci,”’ is very elegant, and the following movement “‘ Mi lascio,” 
happily and beautifully expressed, followed by a spirited, excellent 
movement, “ E vengan pur.” 

Psaum 4. “ Nel invocarti o mio Signor”’—“ Hear me when I call” 


* Beneperto Marcetto, a native of Venice, was born in 1680, and de- 
scended from the most illustrious families. Though a dillettante, no con- 
tem professor was more reverenced for musical science. On account 
of the boldness of his ideas, he has been called the Pindar of Musicians. A 
general enthusiastic admiration of his compositions was excited by the Fifty 
Psalms published by him in eight folio volumes. He died in 1729—Preface to 
Latrobe's Selections, vol. 2. 
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for two voices, Canto e Alto. This is inferior to the preceding 
Psalms. “‘ Dormo sonni securi’’ is a beautiful movement, and the 
following one which concludes the psalm, “ Perche troppo ho nel 
cor’”’ very good. 

Psaum 5. “ Le voci querule del labbro supplice’’—“ Ponder my 
words, O Lord’’—for two voices, Alto e Basso. The first movement 
is composed in a pious and ecclesiastical style, the bass flowing on 
with a regular and uninterrupted motion, and the voices holding out 
in long notes of grave counterpoint. The prebSto, “ Che della vindice 
tua giusta collera’’ has great spirit and effect. The presto likewise, 
“ Siani lor precipizio”’ is good. 

Psa 6. “Signior quando arde il foco del giusto tuo furor” — 
“ O Lord, rebuke me not in thine indignation,” —for two voices, Alto 
e Basso. Almost the whole of this psalm is good, and parts very 
fine. The largo, “‘ Oh quel crudel rimorso” is pathetic and beauti- 
ful. The presto, “ Non puo che preda fatto di morte” very fine. 
The following Andante, “ Dal lungo sospirar’’ elegant and pathetic 
at the same time; and the last movement, * Dalto rossor di torbido i 
miei nemici s’empiano”’ fine in all respects ! both for composition and 
expression. Two subjects of very different kinds, but both well 
adapted to the sentiment of defiance and scorn expressed by the 
words, are regularly interchanged in a masterly style, without 
pedantry, and with great spirit and effect. 

Psaum 7. “ Or che m’assale da ogni lato” — O Lord my God in 
thee have I put my trust’’—for two voices, Canto e Basso. The first 
movement is full of spirit, resolution, and confidence in God.—The 
second, ** Deh tu mi salva” of pious supplication.—The third, “ Se 
m’abbandoni”’ simple, elegant, and pathetic in the beginning, and of 
the most forcible and spirited expression in the end. “ Per un opra 
al tuo nome si glorioso”’ istruly and magnificently sublime. The idea 
of the Almighty Judge seated on his throne of eternal justice, “ sul 
alto tribunal” has never, to my knowledge, been so finely expressed 
in music. After several other good movements, the psalm concludes 
with a very beautiful one, piously festive—* Canterd salmi e cantici.”’ 

Psaum 8. “ O di che lodi”— O Lord our governor” ,—Alto solo, 
very beautiful! It appearsclearly by the prefaces of Marcello, pre- 
fixed to the psalms, that so great a master of harmony, and so pro- 
foundly learned in the art of modulation, yet he preferred the effect 
of a single voice or many voices in unison accompanied by an instru- 
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ment. This may be seen particularly in the preface to the first 
volume, where he attributes the astonishing effects produced by vocal 
music in ancient times, chiefly to singing in unison. Experience can- 
not be contradicted, but at the same time I_ cannot help considering 
modulation as an agent, at least as powerful in the production of ex- 
pression as melody, even if melody hath the advantage, which is 
seldom the case, of a fine voice or instrument, great skill and feel- 
ing. For my own part I experienced a very different effect from the 
5000 children (I think that was the number) singing in unison 
under the dome of St. Paul’s, and the thousand performers vocal and 
instrumental in Westminster Abbey, at the commemoration of 
Handel, joining in his divine harmonies. Even moderate voices or 
instruments, singing or playing in harmony, in time and in tune, 
appear to me preferable, and to have more effect than much better 
performing Solos. 

The directions which Marcello gives in that preface (which con- ; 
tains much learning and good sense) for the execution of his psalms, 
are deserving attention. “Ma venendo al esecuzione dei salmi, questa 
dovra essere puntuale, e senza ornamenti d’arbitrio particolarmente nel 
concertato, con riflesso che si cantano a Dio cose divine, le quali piu 
che con artifizio di vagante voce, convengono esprimersi colla com- 
punzione, ed affetto di cuore rassegnatoe divoto. Non se ricerca per 
tanto se non che siano da virtuosi musici con giusta misura di tempo, 
con aggiustato portamento di voce, e con chiaresza di pronuncia 
ben articolarte le parole, ben intuonato la musica (coll’ accompagna- 
mento nel ripieno piu che si possa numeroso, ma proporzionato di 
varij bassi per supplire in un certo modo agli antichi stromenti) per- 
che ne possa indi derivare quel’ affetto migliore per lo consequi- 
menti del quale fu travagliato.” By this may be seen, what he ex- 
presses more precisely in another place, that his intention was that in 
the tutti, the parts, whatever they were, should be doubled. I 
wish his directions for articulation were more generally attended to, 


without it the principal part of the effect of vocal music is lost. 


Our English singers are eminently deficient in this important requi- 
site of their art, and besides alter the sound of the vowels to accom- 
modate them to their bad intonation. Mrs. Bates was an illustrious 
exception to this criticism, and had the finest and clearest articula- 
tion, without pedantry or affectation, I ever heard; it really might 
be compared to that of the inimitable Garrick on the stage. 
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It is now time to return to the 8th Psalm.—The first movement is 
pious, simple, and very elegant. “ Che cosa e f’uomo”’ is even supe- 
rior. ‘‘ 4/1 suo piede’’ very fine, and in a different and bolder style. 

Psaum 9. “ Quanto di spirito abbiam nel petto accolio”—TI will 
give thanks unto thee O Lord”—This Psalm by the J ews, in the Sep- 
tuagint, and in our version, is divided into two; the tenth psalm, 
“ Why standest thou so far off O Lord” beginning at the 2lst verse. 
For three voices, Alto, Tenore e Basso. The first movement is 
good—clear, pleasing harmony and a flowing, agreeable melody. 
“ Col grido sol del suo tremendo sdegno” singular, truly original, and 
expressed with great effect; particularly “ Tu son mei tempi an- 
dati’ by the bass rising diatonically in six semibreves, and “ In sem- 
piterno oblio’’ the phrase in each part sinking into semibreves.— 
The following movement “ J dardi 4 lor mancarono” is one of the 
finest in the collection. The spirit ef the whole, and the sublime 
expression of— 
* E le lor superbissime, 

Muraglie inespugnabili, 

Dala tua man terribile, 

Scosse si diroccarono,”’ 

admirable and inimitable. The modulation at the beginning is 
grand and simple. In “ Scosse si diroccarono” it runs through 
almost ail the keys. The next movement “ Rimembranza di loro” 
forms a fine contrast. No expression can be juster nor of more ef- 
fect, than “ E perita e restata e sepolta.”” This is followed by “ Ei 
sul immobil base di sovrana ragion fonda it suo trono”’ of the grandest 
sublimity! The Breves, Semibreves, and Minims which form this 
“ Base” have built it indeed on-an eternal foundation. “ Eglie 
Pasilo” an elegant Alto Solo,as usual. “ Grand Dio periscano”’ isa 
very good movement, Marcellosays in his preface to the first Vol. 
“ Ne si e giudicato in tutto disconuenirsi l'esprimere Uenfasi misterio- 
oso del quale il Santi Profeta si etallora servito per significare gli impeti 
spaventevoli della divina giustixzia, con alcuni strani ricerati modi, ¢ 
madrigalesche diaton-chromatiche modulazioni appogiate sopra \’ac- 
cordo equivico pero ed imperfetto de’ nostri arteficiali stromenti, & par- 
ticolarmente de’ cembali, There are to be found in this admirable 
composer some abrupt modulations, which perhaps a rigorous contra 
puntist might not allow, but which may surely be allowed to his ge- 
nius. In this psalm there are instances of very harsh transitions to 

H 
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very remote harmonies ; particularly in the movements “ E le nemi- 
che a noi,” and “ O bocca sol ripiena di bestemmie.” * Cosi sara” — 
extremely fine ! Thesubject of “ Cosi sara’’ expresses absolute power 
and firm establishment.—It is exactly like that of Handel “ The 
Lord gave the word”’—this is continued for twenty bars in the Alto 
in breves, semi-breves, and minims. The Bass in the second bar 
leads off a new subject, “ Dio regnera in eterno,” which is taken up 
by thetenor inthe fifth bar, but notcarried through, There is another 
short strain, rather than subject, begun by the bass at the twelfth bar 
and imitated by the other parts. ‘ Eterno regnera’’—at the 21st bar 
the ‘Tenor takes the first subject “ Cosi sara”’ a third below the lead 
of the Alto, after three bars the Bass takes it, then the Tenor, and it 
concludes, as it began, with the Alto. 

Psa 10. ¢ Mentre io tutta riponga 

In Dio la mia speranza.” 

In our version 11th “ In the Lord put I my trust”—For four voices, 
Canto, Alto, Tenore, e Basso. The first movement, “‘ Come augel”’ 
is very pleasing.—In the recitative ‘* Che resta a mi si chiede” a li- 
berty is taken in the modulation, which I do not understand ; from 
E> with $, the bass descends a whole tone to Cf with $; so that the 
fundamental Bass moves from F natural with ; to A with 3 sharps, 
that is, from the key of Bb at onee to that of A with a major third, or 
at least to that of D with a major third. 

Psaum ll. Signor tu dammi aita’’—* Help me Lord’’—for two 
voices Due Alti. The air of the first movement is flowing and agree- 
able. ‘ Col favor del tuo soccorso” is in the same style. 

Psatm 12. “ Deh sini a quando O Dio” in our version 13th 
** How long wilt thou forget me O Lord ?””—For two voices, Alto e 
Tenore. The last movement “ E con satmi e con cantici,”’ is a fine 

-strain of festive piety, and atones in some measure for the dulness of 
the rest. 

Psaim 13. “ L’uomo cui cieca passi on estinse ;” in our version 
14 “ The fool hath said in his heart’’—F or two voices, a Due Bassi. 

Psaum 14. “ O Signor chi sara ;” in our version 15th “ The Lord 
shall dwell in thy tabernacle’’—for one voice, Canto Solo. 

Psaum 15. “ Signor da l'empia gente;’’—in our version 16th— 
*< Preserve me O God” —Alto Solo—very beautiful, with an accom- 
paniment for the violoncello; particularly the movement, “ Pera 
ogni lor memorir.” 
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Psaum 16. “ Tu che sai quanto sia giusta, O Signor la causa mia ;"" 
in our version 17th—“ Hear the right, O Lord’’—for two tenors 
The second movement, “ E quando udito Signor, m’avrai,” is very 
pleasing ; likewise “ Dungue ti degna guidar mici passi,” in the 
same style; and there is merit in the last movement, “ Che della 
gloria tua.” 

Psatm 17. “ Iosempre t’amero ;’’ in our version 18th—“ J will 
love thee, O Lord’’—for three voices, Alto, Tenore e Basso. The 
sublimity of the imagery of a great part of this Psalm has inspired 
both the author of the paraphrase and the composer of the music. 
The former has availed himself of the magnificent sonoroucness of 
his unrivalled language to a tremendous degree, and with an a)most 
inconceivable power of expression; the latter has, if possible, ex- 
ceeded him. 

“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 
Nothing can be more affecting in its simplicity than the first move- 
ment, “ Jo sempre t’amero.” ‘The duet which follows for Alto and 
Tenor is even better in the same style—“ J/ Signor solo.” The 
presto, “ E quel torrente rapido,” is an excellent model of imita- 
tive expression, produced rather by rythm or motion than modula- 
tion. Theadagio, “ Dove io volgessi lo sguard’ attonito,”’ js stately 
and sublime, and followed by an elegant Alto Solo, “ In mezzo a 
tanti guai io mi rivolsi a Dio.” ‘Then follows, after a short recita- 
tive, a movement really tremendous, “ Accesso di furor, d ira impla- 
cabile.” The tremulous métion of the accompanying bass, to ex- 
press the earthquake, has a fine effect, instead of being ridiculous, 
as it might easily have been in inferior hands. -The following 
movement, “‘ Edi monti che ingombrano,”’ succeeds as well in the 
same difficult and dangereus mode of imitative expression ; of the 
failure of which the next movement, “ Tremaro fin dal fondo,” isa 
specimen. Here the expression is almost grotesque, certainly un- 
couth. ‘ Al tremendo splendor di sua comparsa’’ is fine in all 
respects, particularly for expression, which modulation and motion 
combine to produce with the grandest and most solemn effect. The 
repetition of “ Fiamme e fulmini, grandini e fulmine,” in different 
keys, with short rests, is happily imagined, to represent those ter- 
rific instruments of the wrath of the Almighty, and something, I 
think, in the manner of Handel's “ Hailstone Chorus,” with the re. 
H 2 
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petition of Fire—Fire ran along the ground. The following presto, 
“ Vibro mille saette,”’ is equally fine. The latter part of the Psalm 
is not of the same force ard sublimity, but there are fine parts 
throughout—of which “ Viva Iddio” is one, repeated after the 
beautiful movement, “Che sottopose seraniene genti.”” ‘The last 
movement, “‘ De piu lontani secoli,” is singular, particularly the 
expression of “‘ lontani”’ by Breves in the tenor for the last thirteen 
bars. 

Psaum 18. “ J cieli immensi narrano ;”’ in our version 19th—“ The 
heavens declare the glory of God’’—for four voices, Alto, due Tenori 
e Basso. The first movement is beautiful ; the freedom and flow 
of its air, and clear and easy harmony, cannot fail to please, and are 
well suited tothe words. The next movement, “ 4/ Di’ chi nasce,” 
contains a very dull conversation between the nights and days, 
during which Marcello himself seems to have dosed. ‘“ Per mag- 
nifica tenda” is good, and the gradual setting of the sun, “ Fin che 
arrivi a pesarsi al occaso,” represented by all the parts lengthening 
their time by degrees, and at last absolutely falling asleep on Breves, 
very singular. 

Psaum 19. “ Quando O Re cinto sarai ;’’ in our version 20th— 
“© The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble’”’—for four voices, Alto, 
Tenore, e due Bassi. There are several pleasing parts in this Psalm, 
but the best movement is the allegro, “ Onde con giubilo.”’ There 
is something singular in the expression and style of the preceding 
movement, “ E /’alte ruote di lor carri furo legati.”” 

Psaum 20. “ Nel tuo potere alto Signore ;” in our version 21st— 
“ The king shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord’’—four voices, due 
Alti, Tenore e Basso. It opens with a fine strain of triumph, ex- 
pressed principally by the motion of the bass. “ Rege invitto’’ is 
very good, forming a sort of Canto fermo, with the other parts accom- 
panying it. ‘The next, “ Quando fra che il vostro acceso mostri lor 
@ ira tremenda ?’’ is a fine movement, of singular expression. 

Psaum 21. “ Volgimio Dio, deh volgi un de tuoi guardi ;” in our 
version 22d—“ My God, my God, look upon me’’—Alto solo con vio- 
letta. Marcello, in the preface to this volume, gives his reasons for 
composing the music of this Psalm as a solo :—“ Siccome concorda 
le maggior parte dei sacri interpreti e spositori esser egli una profesia, 
ad una figura del Redeniore del mondo spirante sopra la croce, cosi non 

' sie giudicato disconuenevole, anzi creduta sie precisa necessita di com- 
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perlo ad una sola voce, e colle maniere piu flebili e piu adattate a tanto 
lugubre compassionevole auvenimento,” &c. 1 have no doubt that 
this composition, sung by a fine alto voice, and accompanied with 
expression by two excellent tenors (violette), would have the most 
pathetic effect, particularly if the singer attended to the following 
instructions of the composer :— 

“ Percio ben rifletta qualunque virtuoso cantore debba eseguire esso 
salmo a cio ch’ egli esprime e che rappresenta ; quindo piuttosto colla 
pia tenerexza del cuore, che col artifizsiozo vagar della voce schietta- 
mente ’l pronunsi, vhe non saravvi, chi l’ oda e pe’ gravissimi dolorosi 
sensi, e per la melodia lamentevole ond’ espresso ne viene, che interna- 
mente non si contristi non poco, e non senta parte di quel necessario 
compungimento che si richiede a con alto e doloroso mistero.”” But 
this must be in Italy ; if performed here, it would probably have the 
same fate as the famous Miserere of Allegri, which, I am told, had no 
effect ; though I remember no such instance of the pathetic power of 
music, as that Miserere, sung by fine voices at the Pope’s chapel, 
without instruments. 

Psawo 22. Sa il Signore 

Mio pastore ;” 
In our version 23d— The Lord is my shepherd’”’—for two voices 
Altoe Tenore. The first pastorale movement is very beautiful, but 
pursued to rather too great a length. 

Psa 23. “ De laterra,e di quanto 

In se contiene, alto Signore e Iddio ;” 

In our version 24th—“ The earth is the Lord’s”—for three voices, 
Alto, Tenore, e Basso. Almost the whole of this is fine. The 
first movement—the second, “ Ei fuor dail’ acque.” ‘“ O sommi 
principi,” with a singular drumming martial movement in the bass. 
Nothing can be finer than the concluding movement, “ E il Signor 
d@’ egli esericti,” in part of which the same singular movement in the 
bass is introduced. 

Psaum 24. “ In mezzo ai tristi affanni;” in our version 25th— 
“ Unto thee, O Lord, will I lift up my soul””—for two voices, Tenore 
e Basso. This is certainly not one of the best. The movement 
“ Ame Signor addita la via de’ tuoi precetti” is extremely elegant ; 
and the tenor solo, “ Ji avvi alcun,”’ spirited and good. 

Psat 25. “ Or che condannami falsa calunnia ;”’ in our version 
26th— Be thou my judge, O Lord’’—for three voices, Alto, Tenore, 
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e Basso. The best movement in this is, “ Standomi ognora fra gli 
innocenti. 

Psaum 26. “Jl Signor s’ é la mia lace ;” in our version 27th— 
“ The Lord is my light”—for three voices, Canto, Tenore, e Basso. 
The first movement is one of those beautiful, flowing strains which 
please universally. The solo for the tenor voice, “ Non pero d@’ am- 

pi tesori,” very elegant and pleasing. “ Sol ie bramo,” a repetition 
of the, first strain to other words. “ Dungue mio Dio le calde preci,” 
very good. It concludes with a fine, spirited fugue, “ Se 
mantien. 

Psaum 27. “ A te Signor che mio sostezno sei ;”’ in our version 
28th—“ Unto thee will I cry, O Lord”—for two voices, Canto e Alto. 
“ Mentre ti prego, a pleasing movement, with a sort of pious 
simplicity. ‘The presto, “‘ Giusto sia grande Iddio,” spirited and 
expressive. 

Psaum 28. “ O prole nobile ;”” in our version 29th—“ Bring unto 
the Lord, O ye mighty”—for three voices, Alto, Tenore, e Basso.— 
This is one of Marcello’s finest compositions. The first movement 
with the descending bass, imitated afterwards by the other parts, 
forms a grand opening. I can conceive nothing finer than the se- 
cond movement, “ Tuona sull’ acque.” The voices holding out in 
notes of great length, solemnly majestic, accompanied by a bass, 
never at rest, which thunders indeed! “ Tal questa voce forte e 
tremenda”’ is almost as fine as “ Tuona sull’ acque,” and on the same 
plan, the motion being in the bass accompaniment, which leaves 
undisturbed the solemn expression of the voices. “‘ Questa tremenda 
voce possente”’ vies with the two movements just mentioned, in sub- 
limity of expression, produced by the motion of the bass, and divine 
power of modulation. The movement, “ Or mentre che odesi tu 
voce tremano i monti,” which follows (with the interval only ofa very 
pleasing one, “ E le cervette ») is very fine. Then, with the inter- 
val ofa very short movement, a'tenor solo follows, a grand fugue 
with two subjects, “ E fia che sieda sopra il suo trono,” worthy of 
the rest. This admirable composition concludes with a fine fugue 
with three subjects, “ Mai non turbar.” 

“ Si veggono nel finale del salmo 28, tessuli con ammirabile maestria 
tre sogetti che saggiamente sono continuati e lerminati col ravescioe 
col canto fermo del principale.” —Lettera de} Signor Steffano Andrea 
Fuore a Marcello. 
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Psaum 29. “ Signor poi chi;” in our version “ I will magnify 
thee O Lord,”’—for two voices, Tenor and Bass. ‘The second 
movement allegro, “ Giusto e ben che il mio labbro Io sciolga al 
canto” is spirited and good. ‘The third also largo “ Alme al servigio 
saine di Signor si potéente.”” “ Forse un cenene freddo potro lodarti 2?” 
expressed with great effect. This is followed by a beautiful short 
adagio solo for the Tenor, “ M’udi il Signor.” This like the last 
concludes with a fine fugue, “* E saltero la tua pieta.” 

Psaum 80. “ Signor se fosti ognora” in our version 31st “ In thee 
O Lord have I put my trust”—for three voices, Alto, Tenore,e Basso. 
The first movement is'good. The Alto solo“ Onde io che sempre in 
te solo sperai very good. Likewise “ O quanto e grande.” This 
on the whole will not rank among the finest of the psalms. 

Psaum 31. “O beati color cui Vopre inique Ponipossenti Dio 
tuite perdona”’ in our version S2d—“ Blessed is he whose unrighteous- 
ness is forgiven”’—for three voices, Alto, Tenore,e Basso. The duet 
for Alto and Tenor, “ Ma chi sua viva speme” is pleasing, and the 
concluding movement “ E szltate di gioja’’ fine. 

Psaum 32. ‘* Alme giuste, alme. innocenti—in our version “ Re 
joice in the Lord O ye righteous’’—for three voices, Alto, Tenore, e 
Basso. The second movement “ Per voi riswonino” is of the most 
-happy gaiety, and elegant at the same time. The next, a solemn 
fugue, well suited to the expression of the words “ Ogni voce, e ogni 
cenno” very good. The next “ Piace la lui’’ a very fine fugue with 
a pleasing subject. The next movement “ Sola una voce del grande 
Iddio”’ much finer, from the sublimity of the expression. This is 
followed by another not inferior. ‘ Et tien raccolte in seno al mar. 
Immediately after follows a grave movement of very solemn effect, 
“ Tema dunque il Signor la terra” the expression of which is pro- 
duced principally by a very extraordinary and repeated use of the ex- 
reme sharp sixth in a variety of keys. ‘* Non e il potere, non son gli 
esercite”’ is one of the finest movementsin this distinguished psalm ; the 
spirited subject led off by the Alto, is taken up by the Tenorand Bass, 
whilst the Alto enforces the expression by the well imagined repeti- 
tion of “ No, No,” with pauses. ‘The movements that follow are good, 
and it concludes with a beautiful fugue ‘‘ Si ripieni di costanza with 
two subjects; that in semibreves “ Fermiamo in te Signor” has anad- 
mirable effect holding on as a foundation of stedfastness and confi- 
dence, while the other parts are moving in beautiful harmonies. 
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Psaum 33. ‘Al Signore in ogni tempo’’—in our version 34th “ | 
willalways give thanks unto the Lord” —for two voices, Alto e Basso. 
The character of this psalm is not grand like that of the last, but 
pleasing throughout. The first flowing and devout movement is con- 
tinued perhaps rather too long, and may have too much uniformity, 
for which it in some measure atones by its extreme elegance. The 
second “‘ Avvicinatevi’’ is in the same style. ‘Then follows a short, 
spirited, and pleasing fugue alla capella ‘‘ Choler che serbano ;”" solos 
interchanged between the Alto and Basso of considerable merit. The 
Solo afterwards for the Alto “ Sono sempre soprail giusto fissi iguardi 
del Signore” is a most beautiful and elegant air. Another good 
fugue alla capella “ Ma con torbido ciglio’’ repeated afterwards with 
other words. It concludes with another fugue alla capella “ Ripone 
del suo cor.” 

Psaum 34. “ Soprai nemici miei” in our version 35th—“ Plead 
thou my cause O Lord’’—for three voices, Alto, Tenore, e Basso. 
The two first movements are good, particularly the latter part of the 
second “ Sorgi e t’affretta’”’. There is great beauty and pathetic 

expression in the Alto solo “ Signor chi e a te simile,’ and still more 
in another Alto solo which follows “ Quand mai ver me Signore.” 

Psautm 35. “Duomo coll’ opre sue in our version 36th—“ My 
heart sheweth me the wickedness of the ungodty”—for two voices, Te- 
nore e Basso. This is, I think, one of the least interesting. The 
last fugue alla capella ““Cadranno si gli inique is good. 

Psaim36. “ Non ti contristi’’ in our version 37th—* Fret not thy- 
self because of the ungodly”’—for four voices Canto, Alto, Tenore, e 
Basso. It begins with a good grave movement of Church Music, 
without much other character. The next movement with a ground 
Bass ** Periscano gli inique’’ is fine for expression as well as harmo- 
ny. Then follows a fugue with two subjects “ Ma i giusti ognor pos- 
sederan laterra. In the next movement the former ground Bass is 
resumed. On the whole this is not one of the most distinguished of 
Marcello’s compositions. 

Psaum 37. “ Signor quando la fiamma” in our version 38th “* Put 
me not to rebuke Lord in thine anger—for two voices, Canto e Alto. 
The first a very pleasing movement, the second likewise, “‘ Lasso 
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veggto 
Psaum 38. “ In meszo alle misere”’ in our version 39th—“ J said 
I will take heed to my ways” —Canto solo. 
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Psaim 39. “ Quando d’ogni piu grave ¢ duro affanno,”’ in our ver- 
sion 40th—“ I waited patiently for the Lord’’—for two voices, Alto 
e Basso. ‘The Allegro movement “ E di santo piacer”’ is beautiful. 
The Largo, “ Sta nel sacro volume,” with solemn expression suited 
to the subject and majestic character. “ Dungue O Signor” flow- 
ing and elegant. ) 

Psatm40. “ O deato chi pictoso,” in our version4|st—“ Blessed is 
the man that considereth the poor and needy’’—for three voices, Alto, 
Tenore e Basso. The first movement very pleasing, the second “ J 
miei memici gridando intorno” very good, with a spirited Arpeggio 
Bass repeated after a grave intermediate movement. Next a very 
good fugue “ Benedicasi per tutti i secoli”” with which it concludes. 

Psatm 41. ‘ Qual’ anclante cervo,”’ in our version 42d—“ Like 
as the hart desireth ihe water brooks’”*"—for two voices, a Due Canti. 
The first movemeit a flowing, elegant strain of melody, and sim- 
ple clear harmony. The second “ Ahi che un abisso di miseric’’ 
of a stronger and grander character. The third “ Ma insino 
tanto che serent giorni’”® very pleasing, and followed by a spirited 
and beautiful Allegro “ Jo cantero.” Next the Allegro * Spera nel 
tuo Signor’’ very good, and with this, this psalm full of beauties 
concludes. 

Psatu 42, “ Dal tribunal augusto,” in our version 43d—“ Give 
sentence with me, O God.’’—Bass Solo. 

Psatm 43. “ Udir le orecchie nostre, in our version 44th—“‘ We 
have heard with our ears”’—fine harmony and solemn effect through- 
out, without any sinking part ; for four voices, Canto, Alto, Tenore 
e Basso. 

Psat 44, “ Dal cor ripienc di celeste fiamma,” in our version 
ASth—“ My heart is inditing of a good matier”—for three voices, 
Alto, Tenore e Basso. This, 1 think, is not one of the best. The 
most pleasing movement is a duet betwecn the Alto and Tenor, 
“ Ol piu leggiadro di quanti sono figli degli nomini ;"’ and the last 
Allegro, “‘ Ti loderan,”’ has a flowing and agreeable melody. - 

Psarm 45, “ Tra 0 aspne e rie miserie,” in our version 46th— 
“* God is our hope and strength.’’—for two oices, Alto e Basso. This 
is good throughout. The second movement, “ Del corascoso mare 
la forza scuote onda,’ very fine; as is likewise the following move- 
ment, “ Un fiume di pace.”” “ Anche nei tempi andati,”’ very good. 
The presto, “ Si sconvolsero i regni:” 

I 
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Psaum 46. “ O Genti tutte festose e liete,” in our version 47th— 
“* Oh clap your hands together, all ye people”’—Canto Solo. 

_ Psaum 47. “ Questa che al ciel s’ inalza augusta mole,” in our 
version 48th—“ Great isthe Lord’’—for three voice, Canto, Tenore 
e Basso.. The feat movement is, “ O dimisericordia e di clemenza 
Jfinte inesausto.’ 

Psatm 48. “ O Genti tutte,” in our version 49th—“ O hear ye 
this, all ye people”—for three voices, Alto, Tenore e Basso ; uni- 
formly dull throughout. 

Psaim 49. “ Il grande Iddio che [ universo regge,” in our ver- 
sion 50th—‘‘ The Lord, even the*most mighty God hath spoken” — 
for three voices, Canto, Alto e Basso. There is something majestic 
and solemn in the first movement, and good expression. “ E le 
procelle et turbini” is finer; ““ O voi che presidieti”’ flowing and 
pleasing. 

Psaum 50. ‘ O d’ immensa.piecta fonte inesausto,” in our version 
5lst—“ Have mercy upon me, O God’’—for three voices, Alto, 
Tenore e Basso.- The first movement in a fine strain of pious sup- 
plication. The second, ‘“‘ Di tua misericordia,’’ much finer, in the 
same,style ;.a model indeed of humble penitential devotion. No- 
thing can convey a juster nor more affecting expression of contri- 
tion than the urgent repetition of that simple subject “ Le colpe 


tuite mie lavi e cancelli.” ‘‘ Che tra le iniquitadi Io fui pees” 
very beautiful. 


; 


, THE CONCERT OF ANTIENT MUSIC, OR KING’s 
CONCERT. 


I, bringing under the view of the public those musical establish- 
ments which constitute the prominent and stable sources of amuse- 
ment, as well as the superior incentives to excellence in the art, we 
shall find that we have a long arrear of information to recover, 
because we consider that it will best contribute to the end we propose 
to have a due regard to future reference as well as present satis- 
faction. We. shall therefore labour to make ‘our work, in such 
respects, a brief but authentic chronicle of musical events, and. with 
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such a record, the past history of the permanent depositories of 
principles, whether national or scientific, has much to do. We 
commence this department with a short sketch of the foundation 
of the Concert of Antrent Music, (called also the Kino’s Con- 
cert,) which has obtained the highest celebrity on account of its 
having engaged the patronage of the Soverien himself and of the 
Nobility of the land, on account of the exalted rank of the Direc- 
Tors, and on account of the care used to select the most pre-eminent 
ability for the performance. The generation must be said to have 
just passed away that could remember the time, when the talents of 
musicians were a subject of the warm, if not vf the very highest 
interest to persons of condition in this country, and who were eager 
to enrol themselves among'the partisans of composers and of singers, 
to advance large sums of money for the support of public theatres, 
and to Jend their personal aid and interposition to the management, 
From the earlier years of the last century nearly to its close, 
forming perhaps the better hialf of that long period, such and so 
extraordinary was the influence of music upon the state of metrope- 
litan society. In the short space of seven years, from 4720* to 
1727, no less a sum than fifty thousand pounds, besides the money 
produced by the sale of tickets and the admission of nen-subscribers 
at the door, was sunk to found and to rear an Italian Opera. It 
was towards the end of these musical contentions, when the town 
was worn out with fighting the battles of Handel and Buonohcini, of 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, that the real lovers of music began to fear the 
neglect, and perhaps, the ultimate loss of those compositions whieh 
had been the subjects of such deep interest, To preserve them from a 
fate so unmerited, to consecrate a shrine to genius as it were, and to 
keep alive the fervors which inspire its votaries, it was proposed by 
the Eart of Sanpwicu, a nobleman on whose taste and spirit eon- 


* In 1720 a plan was formed for patronizing Italian Operas, and a fund 
of 50,000/. raised,- His Masesty, Groner THE Fens, subscribed 1,000/. 


The establishment was called the Royal Academy of Music, consisting of 
& govertior, deputy governor, and twenty ‘directors. The’ first year the 
Duke of ‘Newcastle was governor, Lord Bingley deputy governor; the 
directors were the Dukes of Portland aud Queensberry; the Earls of Bur- 
lington, Stair, and Waldegrave, Lords ‘@hetwynd and Stanhope, Generals 
Dormer, “Wade, and Hunter, Sir J. Vanbrugh, Colonels ———— and 
O‘Hara, with James Bruce, Thomas Coke, of Norfolk, Conyers D‘Arcy, 
Bryan Fairfax,’ George Harrison, William Pulteney, and Francis Whit. 


worth, Esquires. 
12 
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‘siderable deference awaited, to establish an institution for the per- 
formance of Antient Music only, in 1776, and the Concert of Antient 
Music was begun; like the Royal Academy it was undertaken by a 
committee of noblemen and. gentlemen who were called the directors. 
Among the first nomination were Earls Sandwich and Exeter, Lords 
Dudley and Ward, the Bishop of Durham, the Hon. Humphrey 
Morrice, Sir Watkin Williams W ynne, and Sir Richard Jebbe, Bart. 

They were afterwards joined by Viscount Fitzwilliam and Lord 
~ Paget, (the late Earl of Uxbridge ;) Joah Bates, Esq. was the con- 
ductor. The band was led by Mr. Hay ; Mr. Nofree was principal 
second ; the violoncellos Messrs. Crosdilk.and Paxton ; the vocal 
performers Miss Harrop, (afterwards the wife of Joah Bates, Esq.* 
who planned and conducted the commemoration of Handel at 
Westminster Abbey,) Miss Abrams, and Miss Theodosia Abrams, 
master Harrison, (who became so eminent as a tenor singer,) the 
Rev. Mr. Clark, the tenor, Mr. Dyne, the counter-tenor, and Mr. 
Champness, the bass singer. The fundamertal rule of the concert 
was, that no composition of less than twenty years standing should 
be performed, and the selection of the music devolled on each of the 
directors in rotation. The subscription was five guineas for twelve 
weekly concerts, and the room in Tottenham Court-road was fixed 
upon as the place of meeting. 

Under these regulations the concert continued till the year 1785. 
Mr. Bates yielded his seat at the expiration of 5 or 6 years to Dr. 
Arnold, for one year, and again resumed it. Mr. Knyvett was also 
his representative for one season ; with these exceptions the concert 
was conducted by him for 24 years. Mr. Cramer.succeeded Mr. 
/Hay after the first five years, and at his decease Mr. Francois . 
Cramer became and has since continued the leader. 

In the year 1785 a new impulse was given to the concert by THEIR 
MaJesties and tHe Princesses, who regularly honored the pet- 


* “ Mrs. Bates,” says a professot of great ronteetiem, who knew her 


well, in a letter to a friend, “* possessed vast natu isities for a singer, 
to which was added high cultivation. She studied Handel with dutgeat 
po enthusiastic admirer of his compositions, the late Mr. Bates her 
u » and the Italian school with Sacchini. Her voice was full and 
rich, her shake brilliant and equal, and her expression, especially of 
Handel’s pathetic airs, matchless. She was not confined to the 
for she sung the Contralto songs “ He was despised,” and “Return O 
God of hosts,” with such feeling and expression as they had not received 
since the days of Mrs, Cibber. In the * Rosy bowers,” and “Mad Beis” 


of Purcell, she was inimitable,” 
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formance with their presence, till the lamented indisposition of the 
Soverzicn. From this time it received the appellation of “Tue 
Kixe’sConcert.”. His Majesty’s band, and the boys of the Chapel 
Royal who assisted in the chorusses, wore their full dress livery. 
The private band have, however, discontinued to appear with this 
distinction since the King’s illness. It was in this year that the sub- 
scription was raised to six guineas; and it is rendered most remark- 
able, by the introduction of two such astonishing performers as 
Mapame Mara, the most expressive singer that ever appeared, and 
Mrs, Bintincton. Madame Mara was engaged for the beginning 
of the season, but Mrs. Billington did not make her debut till the 
eighth concert, when she sung “ Come rather Goddess, sage and holy,” 
from Handel’s L’ Allegro ed il Penseroso, and “ Dove Sei,” from 
Rodelinda, now better known by the English words to which it has 
been adapted—* Holy, Holy, Lord.” We suspect that Lord 
Sandwich, the most gallant nobleman of his day, must have been 
the director who selected the music on the second night of her ap- 
pearance, for the words of her song almost indicates that they were 
expressly chosen to mark out for admiration her exquisite beauty, 
which was not, however, then more conspicuously fasciflating than 
her surpassing accomplishinents remain to this hour. The words 
were, Myself I shall adore 

If I persist in gazing ; 

No object sure before 

Was ever half so pleaging. 
They were prophetic of the expectation, the wonder and the trans- 
porting delight with which she has been since followed and regarded, 
not only by her own countrymen, but by the nicer eyes and ears of 
all Italy. We find also Mr. Harrison among the performers. He 
had sung at the concert as a boy. The subscription this year 
amounted to 389, besides the Royal family. 

In 1787 Rusine..i was engaged and sung Sinehiale 6 Stabat 
mater” with. Mrs. milingiee.. Sigwora Storace appeared at the 
close of the year. 

In 1788 Mancuesi* made his debut, and sung Handel’s ““4h ! 
nen aper ante ben’ and “ Men fedete e¢ men constanti.” 


* Rubiuelli had a fine contraito voice, but little science. Marchesi was also 


a contralto with no great compass, and his intonation not very perfect, but he was 
considered to be a good musician. 
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1792 was marked by the accession of the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, to the subscription list. Miss Parke and Miss 
Poo.e (now Mrs. Dickons) came out; Master We su also sung 
asong for the first time. In 1794 Shishon Rosertt, the last in. 
stance of degraded nature that has visited this country, sung one 
song, though his name does not appear in the list of performers.— 
Mr. Fischer, Masters Knyvett, Danby, and Sale, were also intro- 
duced. The year 1795 was a year of considerable change. The 
concert was removed from Tottenham Court-road to the concert 
room in the opera house, and a large accession of new singers was 
brought to the list of performers. Madame Banti, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison, and for the first time, among the principal’ singers, Mr. 
Bartieman. Hitherto Mr. Nield had been the tenor, and Messrs. 
Champness and Sale the basses, with the occasional assistance of Ita- 
lian professors. Banti sung “ Dove sei,” Bartleman “ The Lord 
worketh wonders,” & Mr. W. Knyvett “ Jehovah crowned.”” The sub- 
scribers had gradually increased and were now 410. The direction 
had continued nearly unchanged, except by the addition of the Duke 
of Leeds and the Earl of Chesterfield. In 1797 Signor Vicanoni 
sung a duet with Banti and “ False imagine” from Handel’s Otho. 

In 1800 two of the most esteemed, most excellent, and most sound 
singers of the present day (Mrs. Brdncut Lacy and Mrs, Vavenay) 
appeared as Miss Jackson and Miss Tennant. The pure and chaste 
style, the fine intonation, and above all, the beautifu! articulation of 
the former lady has justly entitled her to a pre-eminent place among 
the professors of this country, while the latter adds every season to 
the reputation and respect which has attended her since her earliest 
entrance into public life. In 1802 Mrs. Billington returned from the 
continent to these concerts in the full meridian of her prodigious 
powers. Master Kellner was also brought forward. The waaetip- 
tion had now reached 685 names. 

The year 1804 saw the concert again removed to a house which 
was hired by the directors of Sir John Gallini, at the corner of Han- 
over-street, Hanover-square, and fitted up in the most splendid 
manner for the performances. The change in the situation of the 
orchestra to the opposite end of the room. however may be lamented, 
as it is said to have injured the effect ofthe music. Before this took 
place, the Hanover-square room was considered to be the best in 
London for sound. 
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_ The succeeding season, 1805, seems to have been more numerously 

attended than had been known before, or has been since experienced, 
the subscribers were 735 in number, although the subscription was 
raised to seven guineas. ‘There was, however, no novelty, except in 
the person of Mavame Grassin1, who came out in “ Verdi prati,” 
the song which is related to have been written by Handel, for the 
celebrated Cuzzoni, and which occasioned so severe a dispute be- 
tween them, on account of her refusing to sing it, that he threatened 
to throw the refractory Signora out of the window, and, as it is said. 
actually seized her and lifted up the sash forthe purpose. Alarmed 
at this fearful process, Cuzzoni consented, and by the exquisite grace, 
pathos, not less than by the beautiful ornaments with which she exe- 
cuted and diversified the few sweet and simple notes that compose 
the air, she added more to her reputation than by any other perform- 
ance. In 1806 the subscription was raised to eight guineas. The 
season of 1807 added Mas. Asue, Mrs. Mountain, and Mr. Bet- 
Lamy, to the list of vocal performers. 

In 1810 Mapame Caravans succeeded Mrs. Billington, and 
perhaps never did so much talent arise in such rapid succession. 
We will institute no comparisons between such exalted degrees 
of merit, particularly as our partiality for the ornament of our own 
country, speaking our own language, and prepossessed of our early 
musical predilections through a vast range of various composition, 
might be thought to disable our judgment. We cannot, however, 
bid adieu to the fascinations of the one or welcome the enchantment 
of the other, without offering our faint tiibute ofeulogy, and without 
thus placing upon record our feeble testimony to the merits of the 
most illustrious instances ofnatural and acquired powers, in our own 
time. 

The direction appears to have undergone an important alteration 
in 1811. We find in that year it consisted oftheir Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge, the 
Archbishop of York, the Earls of Uxbridge, Fortescue, Darnley, 
and Grey de Wilton. Among the vocalists, Mr. Bartleman, from 
indisposition, was represented by Mr. Bellamy. 

During the succeeding year Madame Catalani had a dispute with 
the directors, and seceded after the sixth concert. Mrs. Bianchi 
Lacy was then introduced into the orchestra, but that lady also 
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retired at the expiration of three nights, and Mrs. Dicxons con- 
cluded the season. Mr. Bartleman was restored. <a 

In the year 1813 both the Catalani-and Mrs. Bianchi “oe re- 
turned, and Me. Vauewan,'a tenor singer, who has inherited the 
place of Mr. Harrison, together with much of his sweetness and 
refinement, was for the first time engaged. 

In 1814 the Prince of Wales’s name was. wichdamee Pare sitive 
tion, and that of the Duke of Devonshire’s appears. Madame Cata- 
lani finally retired, and the other performers were the same, with 
the exception of the introduction of Miss Steruens. 

The year 1815 was marked by the engagement of Mas.-Satsos 
and Miss D. Travis. 

During 1816 Sigwora Sess1 sung three nights, and Mai. Deum 
seTT was added to the tenor singers. For the last ten years the 
number of subscribers had fluctuated between 650 and 700 names. . 

_At the concerts of 1817 the performers were Mapame Camporesz, 
Mapame Fopor, (onalternate nights) Mrs, Vaughan, Miss Stephens, 
Miss Travis, and Miss S.-Travis, Messrs. Vaughan, Bradbury, 
Durusett, Hawes, Wm. Knyvett, Goss, Gore, Bellamy, and Bartle- 
man. The band was led by Mr. Cramer, and Mav Greatonex 
was the conductor. The instrumental performers consisted of: 

16 Violins 

6 Tenors 

4 Violoncellos 

4 Double Basses 

5 Oboes and Flutes 
4 Bassoons 

2 Trumpets 

3 Trombones 
— Kettle Drums. 

Such have been the changes and such are the present arrangements 
ofan institution, which in all that relates.to classical selection of the 
music, to the perfection of performance, and to those distinctions 
attending an amusement prepared expressly for the very highest 
ranks of society, is elevated above every other similar entertainment 
in the United Kingdom. The standing rule of the concert, namely, 
that all the music shall have been composed twenty years, has never 
been relaxed except in the instance of harmonized airs. Some.of 
the latter compositions of this kind have been admitted into the bill of 
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fare, but nevertheless coming under the. regulation in the principal 
point of the melody. .:If: the subject: has not been written twenty 
years, the glee is considered inadmissible. - 
. It-hes -been-thought that there is a general heaviness hanging 
over these performances. If we are unable entirely to dissent from 
such am opinion, we are notwithstanding free to acknowledge that 
we think the objection of no force as applied:to this conceyt in par- 
ticular; and for the reasons we shall alledge. . In the first place, all 
performances in this country, of whatever nature, are too long for the 
continued engagement of the audience, They commence at an hour 
when the mind, if it has not undergone much positive fatigue, has 
yet sustained aad borne through the larger portion of its daily busi- 
ness. A patient and almost uninterrupted al(ention of four hours is 
exacted from persons, who.in the ordinary intercourse of the world 
are accustomed to be themselves the speakers and the actors in the 
. drama of life, and not only to be listened to, but to be regarded, fol- 
lowed, and admiréd; though habitually instructed to such a mastery 
of the passions and the feelings as is essential to good breeding, they 
are nevertheless more easily and more quickly a prey to ennui then 
those ofany other conditioa.: Nothing can be more strict than the 
order and decorum preserved at the King’s concert. _ From these 
circumstances alone therefore we should consider that every one who 
is not a real lover of the art would soon be sensible of an uneasiness 
which belongs to himself and to his habits, rather than to the music. 
If we regard the general tone of the selections, they must of neces- 
sity be of a sublime and grand description. The English composi- 
tions ofan antient character (we include those of Handel) are al- 
most all:set to sacred words. The services of Marcello and Jomelli 
are of a smilar construction, Their import is conveyed to and em- 
bodied in the melody.. The distinctions of those early ages of the 
science which this concert is most particulariy interested to pre- 
serve, are grandeur of design, purity of expression and learned style. 
We may consider the ancient concert as a sort of collegiate founda- 
tion, which retains in its pristine and reverend authority, the sound, 
classi¢al erudition (we might almost say the musical religion) of the 
country, unpolluted and unmixed with the fopperies of these or any 
other times ; asa school where professors may fix their taste upon the 
grounds of solid learning, aed upon that’ excellence which has re- 
ceived in the acknowledgment and adoption of more than one ge- 
x 
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neration of mankind, the stamp of a living and an immortal fame.— 
It is not from selections of such a character that a light and soon to 
be forgotten species of amusement can be derived. 'To be felt at all 
they must be felt deeply, and deep feeling was never yet numbered 
among the brief and casual entertainments of fashionable. levity. 
But while such are and such must ever be the noble and dignified 
features of the institution, no want of variety can be charged upon 
the concert. In the bills of last season which are now lying before 
us we find as much, quite as much of change and relief as is 
consistent, or we may say asis requisite. Weare to consider the 
professed intentions of the audience together with the character of 
the selections. In the very first under the direction of the Archbi- 
shop of York, we have the names ‘of Handel, Kent, Martini, Croft, 
Gluck, Jomelli, Waelrent, Geminiani, and Purcell. “We very much 
doubt whether any bill of fare can exhibit more variety in the same 
number of pieces. Their superior excellence will not be disputed. 

We regard then the King’s concert as the ark wHerein is preserved, 
amidst the deluge of heterogeneous music which threatens to. flow in 
upon us from all corners of the earth, the principles that are chiefly 
valuable, and out of which, if at all, Comprar Senne 
is to be expected. 

It will seem a necessary consequence from what se have said that 
the same spirit should prevail in the performance as in the selection ; 
the singers having the same chaste and severe judgment to appre- 
hend, there must be a sort of traditionary government with relation 
to the execution of the music, that forbids the introduction of the in- 
substantial ornaments of the day; the composition is addressed 
to all times; the manner of the performance must also partake of 
the same elements of science, which have their foundations in the 
sentiments, emotions, and passions of the human heart: the per- 
formers are students in the great school of principles. Hence it 
follows that nothing can be more strictly excellent than the whole 
conduct of the orchestra. It is precision itself. ‘They who have 
never been at the antient music can be said to have no practical 
notion of achorus. In all other places a chorus is the united voci- 
feration of fifty singers, hardly one of whom could be endured alone. 
Here however it is the delightful consonance of a band of the best 
performers, so regulated and modified by their own proper feeling 
and by the presiding judgment ofa great master, that every rise and 
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fall, every thinute gradation of the light and’ shade of sound is pre- 
served in the richest variety and in the utmost possible delicacy. 

Such is the true portraiture of this Natronat Depository or 
Sciextific Pxincipies,’and we cannot close our sketch more 
faithfally than by assuring our readers, that the Kixo’s Concert 
presents a combined example of direction and execution worthy to 
be considered as the offspring of dignified leisure, ‘and as the chosen 
object of Regal patronage and protection. 


To the twelve Concerts of Antient Music is appended a thirteenth, 
on which occasion is invariably performed the sacred Oratorio of the 
Messiah, for the benefit of The Fund for the support of decayed musi- 
cians and their families. "To assist at this oratorio makes a part of the 
engagement to the antient music. ‘This society took its rise in the year 
1738, from the following occurrence: Mr. Michaet Curistian 
Festing, a German professor then resident in London, being one 
day seated at the window of the Orange coffee-house, at-the corner 
of the Haymarket, observed a very intelligent looking boy driving 
an ass and selling brick-dust. He was in rags, and on enquiry 
was found to be the son ofan unfortunate musician. Struck with 
grief and mortification that the object before him should be the child 
of a brother professor, Mr. Festing determined to attempt something, 
with the ‘assistance of Dr. Morrice Green. These worthy men im- 
mediately established a fund toward the support of decayed musi- 
cians and their families. 

Tt may appeat somewhat singular that the engagement to oii 
gratis at the rehearsal and Oratorio, should be linked with the en- 
gagements for the Antient Concert ; but the cause is to be traced to 
‘the Abbey performances, the last of which wasin 1790. His Majesty 
at that time suggested that one on a smaller scale should take place 
annually, at St. Margaret’s Church, adjoining Westminster Abbey, 
for the benefit of the fund. ‘The performance continued during four 
suceéssive years. It was then rémoved to Whitehall chapel, and 
lasted ‘there two years more, but the sums netted were miserably 
small, and his Majesty, with that benevolence so truly his character- 
istic, expressing his surprize, when the accounts were (as was cus- 
tomary) laid before him, that there was no more than five pounds 
clear, enquired “ How is all this, &c, &c.” upon which M. Nicholai, 

‘One of the pages, explained fhat the enormous expience attending fhe 
x 2 
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erecting orchestras, staircases for, their Majesties, &c..swallowed up 
the profits. The King most kindly” and. humanely desired to know 
how, he could assist them: with; better. prospect. to.the. fund. The 
Committee then took the liberty to request, that-if his Majesty 
- would cendescend. to honour an evening performance, at a public 
Concert room, it would indisputably answer. The-King immedi- 
ately ussented, and proposed making the performance on the scale 
of the Antient Concert, and. promised to.attend upon condition, 
Handel’s music alone's was performed. - ‘The Messiah was then sey 


Ge'ever since. 
The annual, subscribers to. Concert payone, guinea,. and, are 
entitled to a ticket for the Concert, and-ore'for the reheayeal A 
subscriber of ten aren ‘constitutes ‘ad governor for life. 


Es ue ame) 5 be 

Abstract of the. ‘Laws ‘and Resolutions of the Sank fatonemeasonal 

berms te pastoodmnteed Famili ser fe 1738. © ses e 
reas; a ‘was set of beginni of the last 9 

establishing a fund for the’ support of decayed poutheiiine:idtr: shade 
which subscription having met with uncommon success, the" s Geesinasthins 
had two general meetings, in order to form themselves into a regular society, 
by the anal rtp od of — have'elected twelve governors 
for the year, and also agree to lowing resolutions ~~ 

1.°That every subscriber to this chert, ion pay at least half a crowma 
quarter; the first payment to be made on'or beforé Midsummer day neéxt.* 


_2+. That there be anally, on the we ec herent emer 


of the ballot ond that the va ‘inspect the accounts, and to elert twelve 

govern hae een ie of apy tre mypren ira 
@ power this charity : 

fave power of rect ng a ape ace obey Ponetcnen " 
banker, upon accoun rigors r, onan of this society, there 19’ respaint, until 
ss pelubieed 2 e of being put out at interest, in. some fund secured 
‘s. That the said Governors, or any five of them, shall have power of draw- 
ing upon Mr. A. D. for such sums a8 shall be wanted for the use of this cha- 
po ar S Funda argh setoen be judged ry by the society), 


to dispose of the enanettentent thedy to; be produced to. any 
subscriber, when 


shall recaive fi fand who 
Se oy sre ra rat least 
one year ; rsh ‘ne 
erie ated ts toany rele from Nhe aid fo Spr 


5. That no man nahh ocr, anette 
10 shillings a week, exeept in ease ob dink naey en elietaans ireedeipe' end 


_medicines, at the Seating san ses tet time being 


¥ I 1776 the sem ore eats Lillie iby cates Sha sdehoa lt oh WAY; 
same sum. , en 


seo mec mS ecea>2> oo 28 


— a zh COU. 
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6. That « weekly allowance, not exceeding 7s. be made to the widows of 
pag ng tes, pe ny have been subscribers to this fund,) as are really found 
to be in t the said allowance to tease if they marry wes Bae 

sk ee ie eee nee ee 


sigan tt exceeding rif pa ng a _ ral of 
oft eve 
& Tecan hal Wabre tateert t to Se oak as ae 
lea midtestsSaficlons Gs defity the inpondin of s-decom interment: coo- 
7 pata tie sscrr Sy aa eat ean hcmaappinaite 


more to make a regular Aiatt ution ‘of this aarboorin A there be a 
ayers gh amy sae eee in ev at the Cardi 

mean ay bap st inher geen thas that shall be roo 

ae thse governors for the time me beings at which oe the governors 

Pathe have a pover of admitting such persons to subscribe is fund as they 


sited a likely to become soon a charge to it ; eiibrtasaisen: pleven'he 
« subseriber bat such as shall be approved of by the said governors, 
or tees on tel whatever be made to the governors for their said 


but that all such meetings be at their own 
monty mec all such subscribers as are professors of music, iol pe | pay their 
Aerie “- pe nis of he go atkins 
a with a 
y meetings poonem, bassppatnted 4 ry 


of 51. @ year,)* to subscriptions of those persons who are not 
of music. 


1 That if enbecriber neglect-to pa his subscription for three 
a and his family shall be for qeaameiaied any tae arising rage 


1S. That the governors shall: be obliged to call a neral meeting of the 
society, whenever it is required by any t treny ofthe subcribers. 

_ M4. ‘That im cases not sptaaghs Aah articles, the perarmece, 
for the time ares power of acting by such resolutions of their own 
‘making, as from time to time shall become become necessary ; but shall be obliged to 


ail tuch retolations to:the next in order to have them 
report : general mectng, 


In 1730.2 compact was formed with the corporaiion of the sons of the clergy, 
by which the society engaged to furnish a band, selected from their sub- 
EY ON Se eect a Pats Cedhadel, in 
of the sum of 50d. which the corporation agreed to allow each 
year to the agciety ; and this sum has been constantly thrown ‘into the fund, 
and appropriated to charitable purposes. Besides the casual and fluctuating 
income arising from subscriptions and benefits, the society has been honoured 
with a few. benefactions baat of legacies, of which the following is an 
account :-— . 
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in 1758, Mr. Claudius Rojere, & professional subscriber to £100 

the fund, bequeathed to its use the sum of ........4.. + 

In.1760, Mr, Boys Waldron, ditto ......+csessesieaseacee 50 

In 1782, Mr. James Mathias, merchant, ain Insta taba ehite 50 
This worthy dilettante, who was a constant benefactor to the fund, from the 
time of its institution to his death, exclusive of his ahnual subscription, as an 
honorary member, frequently made presents to the charity, in money, at the 
time of the benefit. The admirably full, mellow, and extensive base voice of 
Mr, James Mathias will be long deplored by his friends, but particularly by 
the members and frequenters of the Crown and Anchor Concert, whi wore 
so long and so highly delighted By its effects. ~' * ” 

But the most considerable bequest which the society has ever received from 
individual bonevolenee, has boon from itp. great henciacter, Geckge. Frederic 
Handel, who left to it the sum of 1000/. concerning which legacy the follow- 
ing scope haghown sinoured Buth tis misilotet ie eae . 

June 17th, 1759. 

“ Dr. Buswell, late gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and one of the com- 
mittee of the society’s accounts, reported, that 1254f, stock, ‘of the reduced 
bank annuities, now standing in the names of Mr. Thomas Wood, Mr, Peter 
Giller, and Mr. Christin Reich, in the books of the company of the bank of 
England, has been transferred to them by George Amyand, Esq. one of the 
executors of the last will and testament of George Frederic Handel, Esq. de- 
ceased, in full satisfaction and discharge of the legacy of 10004. given and be- 
queathed by the said George Frédéric Handel, in and by one of the codicils to 
his last will, to the souiety, by the name of the Society for the Supoort of De- 
cayed Musicians and their Families, to be disposed of in the most beneficial 
manner for the support of that charity.” By these donations, by the quarterly 
contributions of the members of the society during the first years of the insti- 
tution, and afterwards when double that sum was required, by their annual 
payments, by honorary subscribers, and by benefits from June 17th, ‘1789, to 
June 20th, 1784, exclusive of the 6000. from the directors, of “be comme- 
moration of Handel, it appears, that in the course of 45 years, ‘the societ i¢ty has 
not only accumulated a sum sufficient for the purchase of 12,0600. i in south 
sea annuities and three per cents. but has paid | to their —f and indigent 
brethren and their families 24,8141. 14s. Fd. 

And it does appear that these sums have been dist in ‘the ‘most 
upright and intelligent <r oes to each claiming member ~— 

a , 7 
Fer bis silidlatie de’ jaa soesstegcesstcercecse, 2 2 'O 
For a widow ee eesseees oles 6¥b PUY dees Vas ¢ ‘y 10 4 , 
For each child, the father being dead... obese unteeneionni GAs: Pasa 
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He £. 2% d. 
« For schooling, from 5 years old to 8, per quarter ...... 0 10 0 
Frot® to 14 .....02-ccccccvccecccvcssecvcesseess O15 O 
For the funeral of deceased pensioner hdimecee S O © 
The society, ever since its first institution, has not only been well supported 
by its principal members, but by the public in general ; for it appears, that 
the lowest annual sum received in the course of so many years, by subscrip- 
tions and benefits, has exceeded 4001. except in 1766, when it only amounted 
to 1341. and the highest sum, as in 1782 and 1783, has exceeded 11004. Of 
these sums the inoney annually expended, except the two or three first years 
of the ‘institition, has been from 1204. to $864. which was disbursed in 1769. 
£. sd. 
The society’s present pensioners are 7 infirm Y 
o« ) Vand decayed brethren, at).....2.4.. 2 207 — Each 
Twenty-eight widows, at ....0.+:++.+-+.. 110 4€ per month. 
Eleven. children, at ..issescsesecepeeeees 0100 
Other children and widows at different allowances proportioned to their 
situation andnecessities; for the whole of which, with an allowance for the 
schooling of children of different ages, the, society at present is at a certain 
current expence of 65/. 16s, 8d, per month, or 790/, per annum, 
“ pabsemnn es the principal professional subscribers to the charity 
mployed in the orchestra, are appointed to attend at the several 
paul of the theatre, the whole business being transacted by them- 
selves, as regulated and ordered by a committee for the concert. And it 
seems as if no,charitable institution could be more out of the reach of abuse, 
emberzlement, or partiality, regulated with more care, integrity, and cecd- 
nomy, or r have its income so immediately derived from the activity and talents 
of its own members. ‘Except a small salary to. the secretary, and another to 
the colleetor, there is not ‘a lucrative employment belonging to the institution ; 
so that the whole produce of subscriptions and benefits is nett, and clear of all 
deduction or draw back. Mr. Michael Christian Festing and Dr. Morrice 
Greén took the lead at the time of instituting this society, and for twelve or 
fourteen years afterwards. Since their decease, other Musicians, who were 
high in the profession, and of whose probity and honour their brethren had a 
good opinion, were placed alternately in the chair; and now, by the great 
accession to the fund from the profits ofthe late cominemoration, its capital 
becomes a serious and: weighty concern, amounting to upwards of 22,000/. 
in south sea annuities and three per cents. which realizes and ascertains an 
income of 6784, a year, exclasive of benefits dt subscriptions. 
The-path, therefore, which.the. governors and court of assistants have now 
to pursue, ‘is perfectly, plain: and pleasant; the power of alleviating distress 
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and misery, of feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and administering 
to age and infirmities, is. placed in their hands without the trouble of | pro- 
VRID BO ORIN Fs arcaieiies oi se gab As 580K L 0) Siliie 
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Beroze we enter. upon the merits of, individuals whose success in 
an arduous profession is the subject of investigation, and may be 
effected by opinion, it appears to be necessary to discuss in a brief 
comipass, a few of the first principles of criticism as applied to yocal 
science. It is. to be remembered (and the fact will account for most 
of the. discrepancies between persons of sound judgment) that there 
is no absolute standard of comparison. in any one of the constituents 
of excellence ; that there is a difference at different times both in the 
faculty of performing and the faculty of judging—that there is a 
variety belonging to place, spirits, and temper, both in the critic and 
the performer; and that ‘there is a very wide distinction indeed, 
growing out ofand nurtured by association. It is therefore a fun- 
damental rale in our estimation, that no accurate knowledge of a 
musican’s powers can be obtained, except from a patient and con- 
tinued regard at sundry times and places of the various qualities 
that constitute the degrees of the scale of excellence. Nor does this 
opinion arise so much from the circumstances that affect the execu- 
tion of the singer, as from those which bias the judgment of the 
hearer, “Taste,” says Mr. Dugald Stewart, “ is not anoriginal fa- 
culty, but a power gradually formed by experience and observation. 
It implies indeed as its ground-work a certain degree of sensibility, 
but it implies also the exercise of the judgment, and is the slow. re- 
sult of an attentive examination and comparison of the agreeable 
and disagreeable effects produced i in the mind by external objects,” 
This simple definitiun appears: to concentrate all that has, been 
written on the often disputed question of taste, But it willbe ob-, 
viously inferred, that the powers of discernment in the Critic. will 
vary as much.or even more than the excellence of the performer.— 
The nearer to eminence the object. of. criticism approaches, the 
more difficult a nice decision becomes. We would therefore warn 
our readers against any expectation they may form, of the »pos- 
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sibility,of an accurate delineation in words, of qualities it is so diffi- 
cult.to.class:in idea. No two persons set out upon the same original 
perceptions, and at every siep they advance, they diverge, and their 
course is liable to take even an opposite direction. 

The better to enable our readersto go along with us in our prin- 
ciples of judging, we have reduced the elements of singing to the 
following scgle. . 

. Intonation. 

. Conception. 

. Tone. 

- Elocution, 

. Science. 

6. Execution. 

To these few simple elementary divisions, we confine the whole ex- 
ercisé of the art, and we consider the arrangement sufficient for the 
purpose of explanation, All others that we know of are compounds 
of these. For instance, Taste, we say, is regulated conception, 
ornament, the combined production of conceplion and execution, and 
expression comprehends the whole scope and excellence of the art, 
every intellectual power, and every practical grace. These few 
terms are indeed to be subdivided in themselves ; as for instance, 
tone, which is of various kinds, and those kinds of various beauty.— 
Power is a modification of tone. They are generally also combi- 
nations both of natural and mechanical talents. But neverthe- 
less we consider the elements to be those we have enumerated, and 
to be essential, according to the order we have laid down. They 
are the genera, the rest are species. In this slight outline, we en- 
deavour to do no more than establish an understanding with our 
readers, to institute a scale of progression to which we may in com- 
mon refer. For all these several elements there is a standard of per- 
fection formed in the mind of the person judging, either from some 
real or known example, or from some imagined possibility.* The 
dignified expression of Mara, the power and éxecution of Catalani 
or of Billington, or the tone of Harrison, have perhaps impressed 
his mind with a rule of perfection, by which he measures the object 
of criticism. Again he may believe, that their several perfections 
might be united, and thus create to himself.an image of ideal beauty 

* Such, 
be, Ee sing yy ne eg perhaps defined by Madame de Stael to 
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not to be realized. The faculty of discrimination then, requires not 
only knowledge and imagination, but a certain temperance and so- 
briety, as it were, in commixing these ingredients. We must have 
the good sense to determine what can be done, as well as the me- 
mory to recal what has been done, with exactitude enough to be 
just. Nice criticism demands nice allowances for ourselves as well 
for the object of remark. We heard Mara with unhacknied ears, 
and with all the freshness of new delight in the morning of youth, 
in the unabated warmth of enthusiasm. Our judgment of Catalani 
was taken after a Jong interval, which had been passed in a pro- 
tracted series of attention, by which our sense itself had been worn 
and indurated, while it took whatever of polish it may have attained. 
Had these eminent singers been reversed in the order of time, our 
estimation of them might, nay must have been, different. ‘We point 
out these sources of disagreement in the exercise of taste, because 
we would inake in our own minds, and procure from our readers, 
a due compensation for all-the various accidents of temper and 
knowledge, that are so liable to warp the faculties and disturb the 
judgment. 

We assign to Intonation the first place, because, although it is 
not equally obvious in terms to the unskilled and to the learned, it 
is, notwithstanding, always perceptible to the practised and the 
unpractised ear. The accuracy of our apprehension in this respect 
determines our physical aptitude, and is our first guide. We have 
indeed known even professors who have had a difficulty in deciding 
whether a note has been too flat or too sharp, when the variation. 
from the pitch has been very minute; but we may venture to aver, 
that every one is sensible to the sour effect which is the result of 
imperfect intonation. The fact is curiously exemplified in the per- 
formance of persons accustomed only to the accompaniment of a 
piano forte. Their tune is never so exactly perfect, never so ring- 
_ ing, as that of others who are in the habit of singing toa band. We 
do not speak of the dull and leathery influence upon the tone which 
is acquired by the continual accompaniment of the piano forte, but 
of a deadness in the intonation (we use the word in opposition to 
ringing tune) which close observers never fail to perceive, and 
which, we think, will account for the contempt in which professors 
hold the tune of amateurs, as much as the want of a regular system 
of vocal practice in the beginning of their education. Let it not 
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however be forgotten that aut singers do at times fail in their gene- 
ral intonation. ‘The ear is not so much in fault as the organs of 
the throat, Mosr singers have also one note that is rarely, jf ever, 
in tune, and is thence called the fausse note. These are extenua- 
tions. But the rule remains the same; and we think we may safely 
aver that nothing detracts so considerably from vocal excellence as 
imperfect intonation. 

Conception, by which we intend to signify the power that ima- 
gines the full force of every passage, and the best possible mode of 
applying the faculties that express it, must necessarily have prece- 
dence of those it assumes to direct. Conception is to the rest what 
the mind is to the body: it is the power to which art is indebted 
for its last polish as well as its first effect: every embellishment 
that a composition can receive springs from its exercise. The song 
itself may be compared to an outline, to which the conception of the 
singer gives all the light and shadow, all the richness, all the bril- 
liancy, all the grace and effect. 

Of the remaining heads it is unnecessary to speak further ; they 
are explanatory of their own nature. 

Upon these elements we form our judgment of singing, and we 
make our estimate according to the attainments which we have wit- 
nessed and which we know to exist. It can but have been constantly 
observed that different performers possess these elements in va- 
rious gradations. The intonation of one man shall be very fine, 
and he will fail in the declamatory part of his profession—another 
will want power, yet will have superior quality of tone. We shall 
not think it fair to consider any singer otherwise than as a whole ; 
and if we point out the weak parts, we shall always do so with a 
reservation in favour of general merits and abilities. ‘Thus we hope 
to make peace between criticism and personal feeling, by the medi- 
ation of truth. 


As we profess to found our work on the basis of permanent utility, 
and as we hope to give our criticisms some claim to durability, we 
have judged it most conducive to these ends to retrograde a little in 
the order of time, and to commence our review of the vocal per- 
formers of our own age, by an analysis of the powers and pretensions 
of the four tenor singers, Messrs. IncLepon, Harrison, BRanam, 
and VauGuan, who may be said to have formed the public taste in 

L2 
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their department, during the years of our remembrance. It is emi- 
nently true that the public taste does little morethan reflect the taste 
of the performer. © Original genius and original perfeétion first 
attract the approbation and afterwards sink into the affections and 
govern the judgment of an audience. The instances we are about 
to produce, the natural endowments and the scientific aequirements 
we are about to analyse, afford abundant proof of the truth of the 
remark, 

In the early part of the period under our review, Mr. Harrison 
became the object of admiration in the orchestra, Mr. Inciepon in 
the theatre. They had scarcely gained their zenith, when Mr. 
Brauam appeared. The dazzling qualities of this astonishing 
singer effected a complete revolution in the sentiments and feelings 
of the lovers of theatrical music; and if Mr. Harrison’s :ascen- 
dancy remained unbroken among those who attended the concert 
rooms of the’ metropolis, it was because his excellencies were of a 
totally different class, and better accorded, if we may so express it, 
with the regular classical habits of thinking among the order of 
persons who constituted his principal hearers. The Kinc Himse.r, 
the Nosie Directors of the antient music, and the world of 
fashion, who. attended the antient concert and the vocal concert 
established by Mr, H. in conjunction with Messrs. Bartleman and 
Knyvett, had associations both in manners and in music, which 
suffered some degree of disturbance at the bold innovations, the 
extraordinary force, and the extravagant ornaments of Mr. Braham’s 
declamatory and florid style. The enthusiastic spirit of the many 
acknowledges little of those restraints which manners highly culti- 
vated and habits strictly regulated impose upon those of superior 
rank, education, and deportment, Persons so circumstanced are 
removed from all sorts of violence, as far as the stars of the firma- 
ment from the inhabitants of the earth. From this canse, not less 
than their own perfection, the pure, chaste, and classical beauties of 
Mr. Harrison’s singing prevailed over the strong and energetic, but 
wild luxuriance, and even over the admirable pathos and expression 
of Mr. Braham, He could carry away the natural affections of the 
multitude, but he failed in a degree to excite, because his theatrical 
vehemence shocked the sympathy of the polished concert audiences, 
as we maytermthem, It is a curious proof of our hypothesis that 
he satisfied these very personages at the Opera. - But there he was 
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upon the stage. There they were prepared for the manner of the 
theatre. In the concert-room it was the reverse. So true it is, that 
judgmentieven in the fine arts, depends upon association ; for it is 
not to be doubted, that in certain parts of his orchestra singing, 
(“ Deeper and deeper still” for instance,) Mr, Braham did far outgo 
any of his characters at the Italian theatre. 

Of Mr. Vaueuan, the successor of Mr. Harrison, we shall here- 
after speak at large. He has pursued most successfully the way 
trodden out for him, and he has certainly extended and improved it. 
We are inclined to think that a new zra is commencing, or rather, 
that it has already commenced. The florid style really and gene- 
rally so called, will decay, and a manner of singing approaching 
somewhat to the Italian school, more varied, elocutory, and orna- 
mented than the English, but still retaining its mild beauty and 
original strength, purity, and grace as characterized in the compo- 
sitions of Purcell, Handel, and Arne will succeed. If Mr. Vaughan 
lives, he will do much towards so desirable a change. But a soli- 
tary instance would not extend very far. Mr. Harrison was power- 
fully assisted in the propagation of his particular style, by the ac- 
companying excellence of his friend, Mr. BartLeman,running in the 
same current, and indeed there was a manifest consent of principles 
in the persons of all the professors connected with those leaders of 
science in several schools of art. Messrs. Knyvett, Mr. Nien, 
and Mr. Goss were all pretty much of the same order. Such a coin- 
cidence must always subsist under similar circumstances, and these 
singers form as it were a train associated together by the same 
opinions upon the theory, and the same manner in the practice of 
their art. It is to this concentration that they owed and still retain 
much of their strength and dominion over the judgment of others. 
The public at their concerts not only had an opportunity of ex- 
amining their individual merits, but was led to perceive the unity 
and beauty of the conjoint performance upon one principle, heigh- 
tened and polished to its utmost degree of perfection by constant 
associated practice. We shall presently shew in what manner and 
to what degree Mr. Vaughan has exalted himself above the rank of 
his companions. Nor is he alone, A change ofa similar kind will 
we apprehend be found in the probable successor to Mr. Bartle- 
man’s honors.. We think the future efforts of Mr. Lacy, who as a 
bass singer, Blends the science and perfections of the English and 
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Italian styles very happily, will assist in forwarding among bass 
singers, the improvements which we anticipate in common with 
many, who desire the establishment of something that may really 
claim the title-of Ax Enauisn Scuoon or Sincine. 


MR. INCLEDON 


Received the early rudiments of a musical education in the Cathe- 
dral of Exeter, where he was one of the choristers, as we learn from 
a contemporary of the same choir. While he was yet very young, 
he was inveigled away, and carried on board ship to preclude the 
possibility of his giving evidence on a trial of great personal import- 
ance to a relative of one of his superiors. He remained at sea for 
some years, and on his return appeared at a provincial theatre, from 
whence he was translated to London. 

These circumstances are related with a view to account for the 
peculiar direction of Mr. Incledon’s natural talent towards that spe- 
cies of performance which obtained for him a reputation as gene- 
rally extended during many years as that of any singer who has 
ever appeared, though little derived from the helps of science or 
from the patronage of scientific men. With scarcely any other 
guide than Nature, and scarcely any other aids than voice, ear, 
confidence, and an infelt delight in the practice of singing, the 
name of Incledon spread itself among the great body of the public. 
—His natural endowments were certainly considerable: he had a 
voice of uncommon power, both in the natural and falsette. The 
former was from A to G, a compass of about fourteen notes: the 
latter he could use from D to E or F, or about ten notes. His na- 
tural voice was full, open, neither partaking of the reed nor the 
string, and sent forth without the smallest artifice ; and such was 
its ductility, that when he sung pianissimo, it retained its original 
quality. His falsette was rich, sweet, and brilliant, but totally un- 
like the other. He took it without preparation, according to cir- 
cumstances, either about D, E, or F, or ascending an octave, which 
was his most frequent custom; he could use it with facility, and 
execute ornaments of a certain class with volubility and sweet- 
ness. His shake was good and his intonation much more correct 
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than is common to singers so imperfectly educated. His pronun- 
ciation of words, however, was coarse, thick, and vulgar. With 
such qualifications Mr. Incledon came before the public, and he 
speedily obtained a great share of favour by singing the genuine 
English ballad, principally sea songs, to which his nautical life 
especially fitted him. He had a bold and manly manner of singing, 
mixed however. with considerable feeling, that went to the hearts 
efhiscountrymen. He sung like a true Englishman. He had all 
the courage and the confidence of nature and his country. His 
talent was emplgyed upon what Englishmen understood and felt 
and loved; it was completely ad hominem. He disdained any thing 
like artifice, and giving unlimited play to his fancy and to his powers, 
he followed wherever they led him. He appeared to be himself 
sensible of the delight ; he sung like one gratified to excess with his 
own tones and his own expression ; he stopped where he was most 
pleased and prolonged the passage and the sensation exactly accor- 
ding to the scale of his own satisfaction. He acknowledged few 
other rules ; and it fortunately happened that he proceeded upon a 
law of nature and common sympathy, which however to learned ears 
it might have been out of all plumb and square of art, bore along 
with him the full tide of public approbation and applause. The 
subjects of his songs also contributed in a high degree to his popula- 
rity. His forte, we have said, was ballad, and ballad not of the 
modern cast of whining or wanton sentiment—but the original, 
manly, energetic strain of an earlier and better age of English poesy 
and English song-writing, such as Black-eyed Susan and the Storm, 
the bold and cheering hunting song, or the love song of Shield, 
breathing the chaste and simple grace of genuine English melody. 
These (except the hunting song, which is now very rarely heard, if 
at all) have lived, and they will live ; they gave and received lustre 
when sung by Incledon, and we consider it no less a triumph of good 
taste than of his merits, that these pure specimens of English compo- 
sition still continue to be preferred in the theatre past all dispute, to 
the glittering, tinkling, hybrid novelties of a more modern fashion. 
We hope we are able to comprehend and to feel all the value and 
enchantment of good Italian music and true Italian singing, but we 
do absolutely nauseate the effeminacy of an English ballad, tricked 
out in a tumtawdry, tarnished, laced suit of thread-bare Italian 
finery; and we nauseate it still more if its naturally wholesome 
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beauty is transformed into the worn-out and emaciated image of 
foreign voluptuousness. 

Incledon owed something to the sweetness and compass of his fal- 
sette, but more to declamatory force. There was a fire in his manner 
that never failed to animate and raise the spirits of his hearers.— 
Thus he took captivating hold on the million, while so fearless an 
appeal to nature, aided by the charm and brilliancy of his upper 
notes, dissuaded the judgment from severity. He appeared to scorn 
artifice, and to solicit none of the honours of high musical pre- 
eminence. If he pleased those who could not fail to be pleased with 
his manly English elocution, and pure, powerful, and sweet tone, and 
a manner of singing not absolutely divested of the graces of execu- 
tion, he seemed to labour for no higher end, and to this degree of 
eminence, which carried with it an almost unusual popularity, he 
may be said) to have completely attained. Although not entirely 
excluded from the orchestra, he can be said to have had but small 
share in the concerts of his time. He sung occasionally at the 
oratorios, and at some provincial meetings, in the early part of his 
career.—But his sphere was Vauxhall and the theatre. He had 
lately adopted the addition of “The Wandering Melodist”’ since 
his place in the metropolis had been occupied by others, and under 
this appellation he for some short time gave an evening’s amuse- 
ment in various places. Every singer is perhaps in strict speaking, 
entitled to the name with Mr. Incledon ; but nevertheless, had it 
occurred to ourselves, we should never have thought of applying it 
to any other public singer. It was felicitously chosen to convey, as 
it seems to us, his unartificial style, his sweet and powerful tone, 
together with the particular and native pleasure which the character 
of the airs he has been accustomed to sing, both as to musical and as 
to verbal expression, more especially impart. 

In the year 1817 Incledon, much impaired by age and labour, 
but more perhaps by free living, left this country for America, 
where he sung with great applause. 
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Of all the singers we have ever heard, Mr. Harrison is the most 
difficult to describe, and for the very same reason which rendered it 
impossible for any imitator, however acute his ear, however nice his 
perception, however retentive his memory, and however various his 
execution, fo convey more than a faint notion of the perfections of 
the niost eminent master of his time. His singing was limited, but 
all that he did was absolutely perfect in its kind. Nevertheless it 
was témpered with so felicitous a grace, that it presented no promi- 
nences either for description or imitation. It was one uniform 
stream of mellifluous sweetness. If, as has been observed by a tra- 
veller, Madame Caraxani has been able to astonish and enchant 
all Europe by the possession of a dozen songs, Mr. Harrison held 
his countrymen by a still shorter, though not less durable chain. 

This celebrated man was trained from his earliest years among 
the choristers at the Chapel Royal of England. In this school and 
its adjuncts, the King’s Concert and those meetings which Were sup- 
ported by the gentlemen of the Chapel—he continued till his death. 
His voice was a legitimate tenor of no extensive compass (about two 
octaves, from A to A) of very limited power, but of a tone of which 
defies even imagination to conceive the exquisite delight it conveyed. 
It was at once enchantingly rich, sweet even to lusciousness, and as 
brilliant as the finest falsette. He was slow in forming it, and a con- 
siderable portion of management was perceptible to the observing 
auditor. It must yet be admitted to have been pure in the most com- 
plete sense of the term, for though we are quite sure it was modified,* 


* We wish to guard students most especially against the danger of artifi- 
cial expedients in regard to tone. ‘Those who are fond of captious exceptions 
may say, that-every thing which relates to the formation of the voice is artificial. 
True—and so are almost all the habits of life. But there is exactly the same 
differeuce*in our definition and theirs, as there is between art, when used in a 
good sense, and artifice, when euployed in a bad one. For instance, some 
singers have comntonly recourse to singing in the throat to increase pewer—of 
such a nature are what we would call artificial expedients. It results from our 
own observation and eXperietice, that power is never to be increased but by 
practice--never saddenly; but often, nay always by regular and coustant exercise 
of the-voiee. The same rule,.we think, applies to all modifications of tone.— 
Correct and certain habits must be formed by slow degrees ; nothing in art can 
with the’ sihatlest possibiitity-of success be atcomiplished suddenly or in haste, or 
cor mitted to: chance. 
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and considerably modified in its passage from the chest, in the 
mouth and by the action of the lips, it was yet wholly free from 
the smallest defect, and was so entirely satisfactory to the ear, that 
for the first time any one heard Mr. H. it would be impossible to 
attend to any other of his many excellencies. If we may be per- 
mitted to compare the human voice to any known instrument, we 
should certainly say, that Mr. Harrison’s in some measure. resem- 
bled the richest and deepest sounds of the musical glasses, well 
played, in a good room, and the analogy is brought nearer by 
the way in which the tone was produced. The. performer on the 
glasses gives birth to his melody by a touch that apportions the 
gradations from soft to loud and from loud to soft again, in the 
finest possible manner. No passion ruffles, no violence disturbs 
the smooth and delightful flow. It falls upon the ear like the 
light of a summer’s moon upon the eye, soft and soothing, while 
the balm of the air through which it glides, seems but a part.of the 
sensation itself awakens. So was it with Mr. Harrison’s perform- 
ance. He breathed his notes with so gradual a sweep, they swelled 
and died away so deliciously, that the beauty, the exquisite beauty 
of his voice appeared to absorb into its proper effects all the other 
component parts of his singing. It was for a time impracticable to 
separate or analyse them, and it was not till frequency had dulled 
‘the sense of his inimitable perfection in this respect, that the mind 
was left at leisure to examine the other constituents. We need 
scarcely add, that his intonatian was perfectly accurate ; had it not 
been so, no perfection of; tone could have produced the effect we 
have endeavoured to describe. 

Mr. Harrison’s conception was chastity itself, and it is probable, 
that he owed the peculiar superiority he enjoyed over all others in 
this respect, and the infinitely minute finish of what he did, to the 
limited power of voice we have already spoken of. But this natu- 
ral disqualification for the bolder flights of imagination ought not to 
impeach the character of his judgment. In all that he voluntarily 
attempted, it was scarcely possible to conceive any thing more pure. 
We say in what he voluntarily attempted, because it is a mecessary 
reservation against the general cast of songs which provincial meet- 
ings, where Oratorios are done entire, entail upon the profession.— 
Mr, Harrison’s choice we should estimate by the songs. which 
he adopted in concerts of selection. They were commonly: Dr. 
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Pepusch’s cantata of “ Aleris,” Handel’s * Lord remember David,” 
and “Pleasure my former ways resigning,” Dr. Boyce’s “ Softly 
rise,” Zingarelli’s “ Ombra adorata,” Webbe’s “ A rose from her 
bosom had strayed,” and in later days, Attwood’s “ Soldier’s dream,” 
aud Horsley’s “ Gentle lyre.” We will not say that he cannot be 
exceeded in these songs, for we honestly think that in some of them, 
while Mr. VaucGuan is perliaps somewhat below him in tone, he is 
very nearly, if not quite his equal in finish, and his superior in pathos, 
energy, and ornament. Mr. Harrison’s style of singing these songs 
would now a days be esteemed plain, and perhaps somewhat too 
tame and chastised. But if he was below the absolute standard of 
possible expression, (which we think he was) we are much farther 
from yielding our assent to the unqualified licence of the florid 
manner in use at present. Some years ago ornaments had meaaing, 
Such things are now but too commonly a jargon of rapid inex- 
pressive passages. Whatever he added was strictly graceful and 
severely just. Not a note was appended to any song, but was of 
the exact character of the part of the air in which it was placed, 
while the execution was delicate, articulate, and appropriate in the 
most extraordinary degree. We hold that ornament derives its dis- 
tinction much more from execution than from composition. The 
very same notes differently accented, produce effects diametrically 
opposed to each other. An ornament sung slowly, or with certain 
slight alterations in the time and tone (for tone has its shades as well © 
as colour) becomes lively or pathetic. To this property of orna- 
ment Mr. H. was truly sensible, and he manifested the nicest judg- 
ment in the application of the principle. He communicated even 
to his shake somewhat of the effeet we have described. It was not 
of the hard rapid kind which is now in vogue among tenors, but mo- 
derately fast in its ordinary rate, sometimes quickened or retarded 
according to the sentiment, and always liquid and even to the same 
precision that regulated the other parts of his performance. And 
here we cannot omit to bring to recollection the admirable faculty 
of Madaéme Mara in this particular. It was really among the most 
wonderful parts of her astonishing attainments. ‘The shake, as she 
used -it, was an ornament of the most expressive kind. It was no 
Nightingle juck, surprising but ‘unmeahing. She made it always 
the handmaid of her art, She animated by its rapidity and spirit 
the liveliest air that she sung, or she swelled, softened and.protracted 
u 2 
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its turns to give the last and most touching pathos to tenderness and 
grief. In this quatification Mr. Harrison partook, and we can 
scarcely call te mind any other singers who have acquired this rare 
attainment in the same degree. It is well worthy of remark and 
imitation for the genuine application of this grace upon which the 
old teachers of singing* value themselves so much, seems to be fad- 
ing fast from memory, and losing its rank and dignity. 

The elocutary part of Mr. Harrison’s performance was in con- 
formity with the general features of his mind and powers. It was 
easy, natural, and polished. Without affectation, without provin- 
cialism or vulgarity, very little removed from the common enuncia- 
tion of educated persons, and not at all tinctured with any preju- 
dices or defects engendered by the practice of his art; his English 
was conversational not vocal.t The vowels preserved their charac- 
ter and tone, He spoke with the dialect, if it may be. so ealled, of 
the metropolis and of the court, that is to say, his pronunciation was 
more round and open that that of the provinces, a circumstance 


* See Tosi on the florid song. 
+ With the musician, the human voice is regarded as an intrument, but 
rd all instruments it has the most powerful effect upon our minds and 


To assist in explaining the nature of this curious and delicate organ, it may be 
said that every person has two distinct voices, the singing and the speaking voice, 
between the operations of which there is little or no analogy. 

In singiug, the sounds are formed in the larynx, which is situated immediately 
above the windpipe ; and the notes of the musical scale are produced by the 
combination of the muscles upon certain membranes iu the interior of the darynz, 
which form an aperture called the rima glottidis. 

In the higher notes of the scale this aperture is proportionally contracted, 
and in the intonations the membranes are relaxed, and the aperture 
enlarged. In speaking, the glottis acts unconsciously, and the tones coruscate 

all the intervals of the key of the person’s voice. They play with 
inc le quickness between the key note, through its third to the fifth above, 
and in forcible expressions, will fiash from the lower octave to that of the 
double octave. == 

The office of the glottis in singing is the same with that of the reed in 
musical instruments, and the muscles are made to act upon it with such pre- 

ph ipa it surpasses the most expressive instruments in rapidity 
execution. The desideratum of the art is to use»both these 
once, and so to biend one with the other as that neither shall be in- 
This is a rare faculty which has perhaps not yet been attained in 
When we listen to vocal — cere not yl 

then the effort which is made to bring 
win We teen t how liable words are to 
‘sentiment induce.— Lives of Haydn 
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which our readers will find to be the subject of a judicious observa- 
tion upon the approximation of the English to the Italian language, 
ina letter from a correspondent in another page of this number.— 
He.could never be said to he highly impassioned or deeply pathetic. 
It-wasin these sespects that he was defective. When chance led 
him to songs of energy (such as Sound an alarm, Juv.Mac. Love 
sounds the alarm, Acis and Gaw, and even in the spirited passages 
of Honsiey’s Gentle lyre) he certainly failed. There was no lack 
of suavity or grace, but there was no fire ; the form was perfect, but 
it was lifeless—the spark from heaven was wanting. A conscious- 
ness of his inability to express words with force and notes with velo- 
city and spirit, diected his judgment to the selection of cantabile 
airs as his proper style. Nor does the reselution he appears to have 
taken to confine himself tosuch a line at all detract from his merit. 
Far otherwise do we esteem the exercise of such a judicious dominion 
over those desires which too frequently impel professional reputa- 
tion towards disgrace, We will venture to assert that power has 
universally its limit in art, and that no professor, however gifted, 
has yet attained to real unsullied excellence, or rather perhaps to 
that height which talent is able to reach, except by devoting himself 
constantly, unremittingly, sedulously, to the cultivation of a parti- 
cular department, and that the one best suited to his natural faculties. 
It is true in science and more true inart, Let us be clearly under- — 
stood. We mean to say that he who devotes himself to one branch 
of art, although he searches every other to the bottom, if he uses 
knowledge wisely, will bring to the illustration of his own whatever 
of beauty or science can be drawn from the rest, and can be engrafted 
upon it with force and elegance by the natural requisites he possesses. 
This is the very top and finish of art, and this was the distinguishing 
characteristic of Mr, Harrison, 

From the picture we have drawn we may indulge a hope that a 
not inaccurate acquaintance with the real attributes of this master 
may be preserved. He laid and he has left behind him the founda- 
tions of a. school, of which very extensive remains may yet be traced. 
They are, however, already so built upon by others, so adorned 
and so defaced, that the original dimensions might otherwise soon 
he lest. Mr. Harrison died in 1812, at the early age of 52, and the 
reputation he obtained may be truly appreciated by the minute, 
and we trust, the faithful register we have made of his great quali- 
fications and acquirements. 
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If we say that Mra. Baanawm is gifted with the most extraordinary 
genius and aptitude for the exercise of his profession that was ever 
implanted in a human being, we shall not, according to our'concep- 
tion of his voice, science, and imagination, in the slightest dagree 
transgress the bounds of truth. His throat is an organ ‘of more 
varied power, more extensive compass, and more astonishing flexi- 
bility, than was ever before possessed by any singer, if we may 
determine by the songs written for the performers of the several 
ages of the musical world, by the masters of the times in which they 
lived. His mind is rich with the stores of science—his imagination 
bold and vivid. The invention of Sternen Storace, who wrote 
the opera of Mahmoud expressly to give the town the first specimen 
of Mr. Braham’s ability, was exhausted in the search after such com- 
binations of notes as should bring together all possible difficulties. 
Still, however, the fancy and the execution of the performer com- 
pletely distanced the labour, research, and contrivance of the com- 
poser, great as they were acknowledged to be, and stimulated as 
they must be supposed to have been by the merits of the person for 
whom he was at work. Mr. B. not only went through Storace’s 
elaborate passages with a degree of force and facility surpassing 
every thing that had been before heard, but he superadded:notes 
and embellishments which at once, established him in a rank pre- 
eminent to all that contemporary judges had been accustomed to 
regard as greatest and best in the florid style, which the opera of 
Mahmoud was principally composed to display. 

We repeat, in order to impress our readers most completely with 
our opinion, that taken as a whole, we consider Mr. Braham to be 
the most accomplished singer it has fallen to the lot of -the' present 
or perhaps of any generation of men to hear. We would impress 
this opinion, because, greatest as he is, he might, we think, have 
been much greater, and because, as it happens in his performance 
that he seldom continues for any considerable succession of notes or 
of time to satisfy the ear, the heart, and the understanding, so it 
will necessarily follow in our criticism, that the allowance of his 
merits will be continually broken and interrupted by ‘notices: of 
defects, We purpose to examine his faculties and acquirements as 
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minutely as possible ; first, because there is no instance that com- 
prises such various powers and such singular splendid faults ; and, 

secondly, because we feel that it is not in the reach of criticism to 
diminish the amazing reputation among all ranks of hearers that 
Mr. Braham has by incessant study and the most laborious exercise 
of his talents in the service of the public continued so long to de- 
servé. His honours will wear well, for they have been dearly 
earned. 

To begin according to the scale we have laid down—Mr. Bra- 
ham’s INTONATION is astonishingly perfect when the various quan- 
tity and quality of the tone which he uses is made, as it ought to be, 
a partofthe consideration. All singers are taught, among the very 

_ first elements of their instruction, the art of singing the scale in 
tune according to a certain limitation of power and a certain modi- 
fication of natural voicing ; and this process is continued from the 
bottom to the top of the voice throughout all its compass. Conti- 
nual repetition is supposed to fix and confirm the intonation of the 
scholar.. Wedo not mean to derogate at all from the excellence of 


the practice.—It is the only way, we may affirm, to begin to make 
asinger; but, nevertheless, the faculty of singing in tune must be 
carried much further and to objects very remote from this early pro- 


cess of vocal institution. It is when a greater or less quantity of 
tone is emitted that the excellence of the training becomes manifest. 
It isin the infinite diversification of tone, according to the senti- 
ment or passion to be expressed, that the mechanical preparation 
is proved to have been conducted upon principles commensurate 
with the voice, the imagination, and the science of the performer. 
If the intonation fails under any of the gradations of power or 
quality of tone suggested by the conception in order to aid the 
expression, in so much the education and the practice of the singer 
has been imperfeetly conducted: We know no particular in the 
multifarious detail of acquirement necessary to constitute a great 
singer that indicates excellence more strikingly than the complete 
possession of this rare attainment. Mr. Braham has it unquestion- 
ably, and in as much perfection probably as it is given to human 
nature to reach, When the prodigious volume of his voice is fully 
estimated—when the heart-rending pathos, to produce which he 
sometimes assimilates the shuddering tremulous tones almost to 
the actual expression of the most natural grief—when the loud, 
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ear-piercing, attimating soudds with which he ittvests’ a) call te 

glory, are remembered—-when the inspired, pure, consoling words 
of'adoration or thanksgiving united itv his melody~-whew the ten~ 
derness of his amatory airs and the volant: lubricity of his: astonish. 
ing execution be brought to recollectionour readers wilf at onde 
acknowledge the superiority’ of his intonation. Whew the ear 
and the judgment are liable to such immoderate: disturbance,. not 
only from the stress applied to the functions merely physical, 
but: also from the workings’ of the imagination arid of the pas- 
sions, to’ presetve the tune so generally correct a9 Mr. Braham 
does; bespeaks an original strength of organ, and an acquired favi- 
lity of using such organ, that cannot but be’ truly wonderful to every 
observer who’ has attended:to the facts' we liave enumerated in theit 
extent,.and to thie’ habitsand powers of ottiers in'this' particular. — 
Most singers’ have one note’ which, in spite of the’ most' sedulous 
exertion of care and! practice, remains almest uniformly defective. 
Perhaps the rule applies more completely to females. OF this fawsse 
note, however; there is no trace in Mr. Bratiam, that we have’ been 
able to discover, He may, he‘ must, occasionally sing out of tune; 
all singers do'so at times—but no one whiose exectition’ is of stich 
and so complicated a. nature can, we think, be more‘ free ‘from the 
defect: which is of all others the least to be endured. 

There is no attribute of a‘singer so diffieult, we might’ alinost’ say 
impossible, to describe as Tone; forthe analogy between 'the Hutnan 
voice and-instruments is so'slight a3 to convey scarcely atty idea at 
all of resemblance. To such objects: of comparison, However, we 
are: reduced, when: we seck for'a permanent’ similitude, and it’ is 
fortunate, as far'as concerns tlie present at least, that'there’ ure very 
féw oftour readers who have not heard Mr. Braham. ‘There are 
many remarkable circumstances about'the tone of Mr. Bratiam. To 
them our representation will be intelligible, if it should fail’ to be 
absolutely descriptive. The oboe, clarinet, or bassoon, are the 
instruments: of whose quality it partakes, though certaittly it has 
far more richness, brilliancy, and refinement, than any of them.— 
At its: sweetest it rarely loses: a slight approximation to reédiness, 
and at all times:it retains its peculiar properties. The whole com- 
pass of Mr. B:’s voice is nineteen’ notes, and’ if ‘not’ all’ of equal 
strength, they yet differ so little’ in power perceptibly to the 
auditor, that it'seems as if the singer could at pleasure produce any 
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given quantity of tone, from pianissimo to fortissimo, upon any oné 
of them. Mr. B. can take his falsette upon any note from D to A 
at pleasure, and the junction is so nicely managed, that in an expe- 
timent to which this gentleman had the kindness to submit of as- 
cending and descending by semitones, it was impossible to distin- 
guish at what point he substituted the falsette for the natural note. 
There is, nevertheless, an obvious departure from the exact natu- 
tal tone as he rises in the highest notes (A, B, C, or D,) to the 
peculiar quality which distinguishes the falsette. But Mr. B. has 
assimilated the two in their general colour and bearing with much 
more success than any other performer we ever heard who madé 
such extensive use of both ; and his voicing may be pronounced te 
be sui generis, of its own proper cast, from the lowest to the highest 
note of his compass. We now speak of this power as naturally 
exerted, and have no hesitation in saying, from having witnessed 
the-experiment alluded to above, that no voice can be in this respect 
more perfect. ‘ 

Whoever has heard Mr. Braham sing the first line of ““ Waft her, 
angels, thro’ the skies,” (from Jephtha), and reeollects such first liné 
separately and apart from the rest of the song, will have heard the 
perfection of his tone, and will probably admit that he can produce 
sounds (if not as rich, sweet, and brilliant as Mr. Harrison's), 
breathing hope, adoration, and fervent piety, sounds most touching 
and full of beauty. Whoever has heard him in the recitative pre- 
ceding this air, as generally sung, “ Deeper and deeper still,” will 
have listened to as extraordinary changes of tone, expressing re- 
morse, hesitation, the deepest anguish and despair, awé, heart+ 
rending yet firm and | esolute obedience to Divine power and justice, 
hitter thoughts urging to the very confines of madness, and finally, 
the shaddering horror of pronouncing a sentence which fulfils an 
oath to heaven and sacrifices all earthly hope of happiness. We 
can select no single specimen which assembles so ¢onsidetable a 
portion of the light and shadow, of the colouring of tone (if we may 
borrow such a terns) as this admirable recitative and air. Ia the 
order of musical effects it ranks (as we have said before), we think, 

_ With the finest efforts of Mrs. Siddens ix the drama. 

_ Descending to the next degree of expression depending upon tone, 
we arrive ut the declamatory or elocutery parts of Mr, Brahem’s 
style. And here we may quote such songsas “ Sound en alarm” im 

x 
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the orchestra, or “ The death of Nelson” wpon the stage, as affording 
the highest examples of force and volume of voice connected with 
powerful and articulate speaking. 

From his amatory airs we should select “* From shades of night,” 
in the opera of Mahmoud, now almost forgotten ; among the most 
agreeable of his songs, in this department, are also, “‘ The beautiful 
maid,”’ and Suievn’s delightfully simple ballad * The thorn.” 

» ‘Mr, Braham’s-tone in divisions is perhaps more pure and unvaried 

than that which he employs in any other part of his singing. It is 

the vice of common performers, nor is it absolutely confined to that 

rank, to change the tone in passages of agility by closing or opening 

the throat or the mouth, in order to evade difficulties, or to increase 

or diminish the degrees of loudness.—Not unfrequently we hear a 

division which begins upon one vowel carriéd through two or three 

others, in order to facilitate the performance of the passage. Mr, 

Braham is generally free from all these deformities, because nothing 

within the province of rapid execution presents any difficulty to 

him. His errors in the substitution of oné tone for another are 

errors of judgment or of feeling, caught probably from some early 

and peculiar association. We may close these remarks by-stating 

that he gives both divisions and ornaments with considerable adap- 

tation of expression, and generally speaking perhaps with less force 

than the other parts. 

| ‘Phere is yet a large department of art to be spoken of, in which 

he so completely transmutes the mannet-of voicing, by adopting 

the style of the school, that the tone, if it still retains its grand ori- 

ginal characteristics, is nevertheless perceptibly altered throughout; 

we mean his. Italian singing. Whoever has remarked’ the Italian 

method of preducing tone, has observed that it differs most essén- 

tially in the first principles of its formation from the English.— 

Neither is the Italian expression of tone of the same cast as the 

Eng!ish, even when applied to the same sentiments or passions, It 

departs as essentially as the action of the Italian from the gesture of 
the English stage. Mr. Braham at the opera, or in an Italian 

seena, is-a totally different man from Mr. Braham at Covent Gar- 

den, or in the orchestra of an oratorio or a concert. We need 
make no other ‘attempt at description than to say, that-he assumes 
the national distinctions according to the place in which he ‘exer-: 
cises his talents.. Our readers will determine how: much iv due to 
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the verisimilitude which Mr. B. attains, undersuch very opposite 
circumstances. 

We have conceded to this astonishing performer the possession 
of all the attributes of tone, power, sweetness, brilliancy, and adap- 
tation to all the degrees of sentiment and passion, and even to 
national mannerism. Our opinion then, that the principal defect— 
the defect which most alloys and deteriorates Mr. Braham’s singing, 
is to. be classed under this head, will be received with some sur- 
prize. The variety of which he is capable, however infects his. 
whole performance, renders the pleasure his audience derives uncer- 
tain and unstable, frequently disappointing the ear at the very mo- 
ment of its most intense and fervent expectation, and too commonly 
by disturbing the sympathy, it destroys the whole effect. The 
mechanical operation by which Mr. B. increases his power, is @ 
very peculiar alteration in the parts adjacent to the upper region 
of the throat and the back of the mouth, so that the voice proceds 
more from the head than the chest, by which the tone is swelled in 
its passage, but at the same time it becomes very disagreeably reedy 
and takes a near resemblance to the clarinet, or to that known effect 
which in trumpet playing is called overbroke. So insensible are we 
made to defects by repetition, that every habit has a tendency to 
become stronger and stronger, and such has been the gradual and 
unconsidered growth of this unfortunate error in Mr. B. that it has 
gone on till his whole performance is absolutely corrupted by its 
. frequency. Nor is thisall. He is very apt to quit notes in an ab- 
ruptand unfinished state by sudden stops and instant terminations 
of words and of the tone, which are most disgusting to the ear. For 
the last error we need be at no loss to account ; it proceeds from a 
mistaken idea of the expression of sentiment or passion, for we may 
well call that idea of expression mistaken, which fails to carry with 
it the sympathy of the auditors. He is too much deadened to the 
revulsion of feeling produced by violence. In consonance with 
both these, are to be joined defects of pronunciation, which shall be 
noticed in the proper place. Hence it appears, that the whole 
effect of Mr. Braham’s singing is at least unsure, and hence it is, that 
we are rather astonished than gratified and frequently as much dis- 
gusted as pleased ; hence it is, that we never enjoy from hearing 
Mr. Braham the fine flow of tranquil delight that attended the per- 
formance of Mr. Hanntson, nor that uninterrupted satisfaction, 
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which awaits upen the mere declamatory and pathetic, yet act 
less finished singing of Mr. Vaueuan in the particular:style of 
each. : ' 2 
- Mx, Braham’s concertion ig rich and luxuriantly fertile.— 
When we speak of conception, we mean to describe that power ef 
mind which apprehends the full. intentions of the poet and the com- 
poser, as well as the power of invention displayed im the combina- 
tion of ornamental passages. And in treating of this faculty, we 
would unite the acience which dictates the right application of the 
ether qualities of the singer they display. In this respect singing 
ia analogous te acting, but with one especial difference. The actor 
is at complete liberty to compose and regulate the melody and 
pauses of his speech—the singer, on the contrary, is limited; and 
his expression is almost as much directed io the melody, as by it.— 
Inasmuch as singing departs from the natural language of passion, 
the effect is hi mac as the feelings are excited by music, 
it is strengthened. Mr. Braham enters into every composition with 
a glow ofsensibility that gives the strongest colouring to it, and-calls 
into full activity all his own natural qualifications. He is always un- 
der the influence of enthusiasm; we use the term in a goed sense, for 
wpon.the subject of energetic manner, we are at least as fervent as 
himself. Whether the imagination be employed upon the senti- 
ment or the passion, upon the melody, the expression, or the deco- 
rative parts of a song, he has the fire of Anacreon, and the luxu- 
rious exuberance of that poet, who has been his most successful 
twanslator. It is however in both these instances, that he transcends 
the common understanding of the art and its attributes—it is here 
that he surprizes rather than pleases—here that he shocks the tem- 
perate and subdued judgment of sober criticism. We are content in 
this case to acknowledge no other rule than sympathy, from which 
science must in matters of art colleet its canons. Mr. Braham 
never, we may truly say, continues for any considerable duration of 
time to satisfy, because he always outstrips the feelings and fancy of 
auditors. Itshould seem as if there were an anxiety to introduce 
too much for the space it is designed to fill. Hence to speak gene- 
rally, the performance wants that simplicity of design and that 
purity of execution which is the characteristic of fine taste, and te 
descend to particulars, heace proceed those enaceountable and .in- 
describable noises rather than tones, the sudden gtope, the viglences 
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and superabundaat combinations of nctes, which distinguish while 
they deform Mr. Braham’s singing. 

When we come to speak of his elocution and his execution, we 
pereeive that much of what we might have classed under these 
heads, has necessarily been anticipated by previous description, 
for it ig scarcely possible in such an analysis, to separate from each 
other completely, parts so intimately connected. Elocation com- 
prehends pronunciation. Mr. B. is emimently articulate; not a 
syllable is lost to the hearers. He is bold, nervous, and as emphatic 
as consists with the fervour of his feeling. His recitative is particu- 
larly masterly—but ia this as in ali other points he is unequal. 
Quaint and peculiar ideas of tone and éxpression here also fre- 
quently mislead him beyond the bounds of what is legitimate and 
good. He refines too much, or he points tom powerfully. Ease and 
nature are violated. He appears to squeeze out sounds by pro- 
tracting the vowels as the Italians are wont to do upon such syllables 
aa mio, Dio, &c.—These are the peculiarities which render his gene- 
ral manner so easy of imitation, and at the same time so- dangerous 
to the public taste, as well as to those who make him their model, 
for there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 

Nothing can be finer than his execution* generally and most par- 


ticularly when we consider it in relation to divisions. He flies — 


through the whole compass of his voice with the smoothness and _ 
speed of light. The hearer feels no disturbance from the want of 

facility or from the fear of failure. “It is not at all to be wondered, 
that a faculty which must afford such unbounded delight to its pos-: 
sessor, should be so freely (we may not say so lavishly) exerted.— 
Some of the power which Mr. Braham exercises, is faithfully regis- 
tered, and will be handed down to posterity in the songs composed 
forhim by Sternen Storace. But the permanent notation will fall 
farshort ofthe treth. We said before that we have heard him by 
way of experiment, and in private, ran through the whole compass 
of his voice by semitones, ascending and descending with a degree 
of velocity and precision which ean only be known to those whom 
he has indulged and gratified by similar proof of his astonishing 
facility. We must repeat that the exact point of junction between 


* W against his shak hard, d 7 
ny chil tm ly vate imerpeon. In pinto faci 
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the natural and falsette was absolutely indiscernible, although as 
he rose in the scale the difference of the tone became perceptible.— 
‘Wethink we may safely say, from an acquaintance with his powers, 
whigh commenced on: the first night of bis appearance at Drury- 
Jane, that there was no imaginable combination of notes, however 
various or protracted—no sort of grace in use among singers, which 
Mr. Braham could not (at a somewhat earlier period perhaps.than 
the present) have expressed jn almost.any manner that was desired. 
His knowledge of the science of music is scarcely less complete, 
and his acquaintance with the works of composers in all styles and 
of all ages is as universal as that of any other singer in existence, 
- Nothing remains to be said that occurs to our observatien or re- 
membrance. Mr. Braham isa master of his art, taough, had his 
natural endowments and scientific acquirements been less, it is. per- 
haps true that he would have been greater, because less power of 
variety would certainly have rendered him more perfect and more 
pleasing. We refer all his splendid faults to the influence which 
so fervid an imagination, when it is ministered to by unlimited faci- 
lity, necessarily possesses over the judgment. Imagination is indeed 
despotic in the mind, because it is rarely found unaccompanied by 
fine sensibility, and the senses all follow these their most potent 
leaders. From a constant, and we hope, a not inaccurate observa- 
tion of the progress of expression, we have found that original asso- 
ciations are rarely changed, and that. so far from being weakened 
in.our passage onward, they not qnly become stronger as to mental 
‘impression, but acquire much more fixity and force in their me- 
chanical symbols, from habit. It is by such continual confirmation 
that erroneous ¢xpression in articulation, and in tone more espe- 
cially, first probably engendered by. the commixture of the styles 
of the English and Italian stages—of the table and the orchestra 
(for. at. each of these Mr. Braham has been alike demanded), has 
been from day to day repeated, till the singer himself has become 
entirely .unconscious of the. deviation, wide as it now is from 
the original comparative. purity and beauty of his execution. «If 
any. thing can open his eyes, it must be found in'the examination 
of his defects at second hand. .He can be at no loss for examples, 
since the whole kingdom resounds with the strains of his imitators. 
This is the most, unfortunate consequence of his aberrations. .A ge- 
neration must pass away before the bad taste which has ‘been thus 
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propagated, and which ‘now fills every corner of the isle, can be: 
obliterated... Mr. Braham is much too sensible a man te derive any 

satisfaction from the complimentary distraction of his followers, 

however numerous they may be. He is, we repeat, master of every 

style. Not to admit this perfection in its fullest acceptation would 

be to deprive him of a part of his honours ; and if he has rendered 

up himself to a Juxuriance of ornament, to a degree of passionate 

expression a little above the colouring of truth, or if he has vitiated 

the purity of his taste and the uniformity of his manner by a general 

commingling of the style of the church, the Italian and the English 

theatre, the orchestra and the chamber, it has been from a want of 
recollecting that the public judgment is formed by the study of such 

eminence as his own, and that, while it is his profession to administer 

tothe pleasure of the age, it was his duty to preserve, and with such 

talents it was certainly given him to exalt, the dignity of his art. 


MR. VAUGHAN 
Is a native of Norwich, where he received the first rudiments of his - 
musical ‘instruction in the choir of the cathedral church. There: 
were at that time subscription concerts upon a good scale, where the 
best secular music was performed under the direction of an amateur, 
and at these young Vaughan sung with great applause. His voice, 
his countenance, and his manners, were alike prepossessing, and 
what adds an interest to the relation, his father died and left him an. 
orphan very young, at the very instant when the first notes of a con- 
cert for his benefit were performing. He wae immediately befriended 
and protected. Dr. Becxwitn, a very sound musician, then the 
organist of the Cathedral and St. Peter’s, and the most esteemed 
teacherof his day, continued to instruct him ; but he was still more 
fortunate in the friendship of a clergyman, deeply learned in the’ 
science and enthusiastically fond of it, who used such exertions to 
forward his promotion as belong only to warm disinterested affec- 
tion. His merits, aided by such assistance,soon translated him to the 
chapel of Windsor, and he has gradually gone on till he arrived at: 
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the eminent distinction of succeeding Mu. Hannison*® iv thechoirs 
and the concerts of the metropolis. We have deviated from our 
track into private anecdote, because we are desirous not to. pomues 
what is so honorable to all the parties. 

We are now to consider Mr. Vaughan in the high professionel 
light he has placed himself. His intonation is mathematically 
correct, and the clue to a precision so difficult to attain is to be 
found in the accurate knowledge he possesses of the extent of his 
power and in the rigorous austerity with which he limits his efforts 
to his faculties. The nice application of this rule of judgment is 
seen at the very commencement of an analysis of his qualities.— 
It will be found to accompany us at every step. of our progress, 
and to predominate by its general bearing over every other element 
of his excellence, natural or acquired. Nature, exercise and taste 
are all employed in the formation, preservation, and practice of tune, 
although jt is very common to attribute perfection or approach to 
perfection in this particular to nature alone or to ear as we familiarly 
say. But in truth ear is perhaps the least concerned at last. At 
first we regulate the scale by this faculty, but it is exercise that in the 
second stage confirms the organs of sound and fixes them to just 
degrees by the force of habit; and finally it is the knowledge of 
what stress these organs will bear, that teaches us to confine the 
imagination within the bounds which nature has assigned to the 
functions of the throat. It will therefore easily be estimated for 
how considerable a portion of knowledge, observation, and ability, 
we give a singer credit when we grant to him that his intonation is 
mathematically correct. 

Now we are about to aim at the description of Mr. Vaughan’s 
tone, wé feel all the difficulty which the want of precise terms, the 
necessity for a technical language cf sound, impose upon us. We 
can call to mind neither voice nor instrument that bears any resem- 
blance to his. It is perhaps neither so rich nor so sweet as Mr. 
Harrison’s, but we should describe it as naturally more pure, if its 
being less modified may entitle it to such a distinction, more free and 
quickly formed, less brilliant though more penetrating and various, 
not less ductile, certainly more powerful, less adapted to tenderness, 
better fitted for the expression of passion, deep pathos, and declame- 


* We do not mean in the order of time, fer they were for some_years con- 
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tory passages as well as for the rapid and forcible execution of divi- 
sions, and equally suited to light and delicate ornament. Still we 
find that we can convey no definite and precise idea of the voice. If 
we say that we think it differs’ from. other tenor voices in the man- 
ner that Mrs. Billington’s differed from those of the generaiity of fe- 
male singers, or that it partakes neither of the reed nor the string in 
any remarkable degree, we do not know whether we shall be more 
exact, though we think the description is susceptible of all these 
distinctions. If adopting the fanciful illustrations of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s supposition by a modern writer* we should endeavour to as- 
sign a particular.colour as analogous in its effect: we should not 
add a tittle to the likeness. Our readers must therefore be content to 
perceive that we have not spared our pains in hunting forsimilitudes 
and.to discover that words will not convey any more precise idea of 
tone. _We have however established already a standard of compa- 
rison, and we.shall go on to complete the graduation of the scale 
by the notice of particular effects. The recitative and air “Oh! loss 
of sight’? and “Total eclipse’’ from Samson, we consider to be the 
finest of Mr. Vaughan’s performances, because the composition in 
itself is majestically simple though pathetic to the very depths of 
pathos, and because there is nothing that requires so much elevated 
dignity of ronE. as well as conception and execution as this una- 
dorned simplicity. If we regard the words they are the plainest but 
most. natural and therefore the most touching description of the 
mental suffering of the blind champien in servitude and chains, This 
dignified simplicity. it is that constitutes at once the difficulty and 


* Tf, as Sir Isaac Newton supposed, the impulse upon the nérves of the 
eye, produced by colours, is similar in kind or degree, to that produced 
upon the ear by sounds, the. impression upon the sensorium or seat of sen- 
sation in the brain, will probably be the same, or nearly, so that the ideas 
of the respective ext objects will be associated in the mind. 'Aécord- 
ing to this theory, the different musical instruments may be characterised 


by correspondent colours, so as to be fancifully classed in the following 
manner, WIND INSTUMENTS. 


‘Trombone—leep red Sweat blue 
Trumpet—scarlet Diapason—deeper blue 


i a aa Double Diapason—purple 
ellow _ Horn—violet. 
Bassoon alto) deep yellow 


' SPRINGED. INSTRUMENTS. 
Violin—pink ioloncello—red 
Viola—rose Double Bass—deep crimson red. 
Lives of Haydn and Mozart, 
o 
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the praise ofsinging Handel. ‘The shades of passionate enunciation 
are so nicely and intimately blended, they melt into darker and 
darker hues from the first strain of complaining sorrow to the climax 
of reprcuchful anguish and misery in the exclamatory reflection, 

“* Why thus deprived thy prime decree? 

Sun, moon, and stars are dark to me !”’ 
that there is no song within our remembrance requiring more - 
peculiar, more gradual, more delicate, nor more passionate ex- 
pression of rone as well as general manner, than “Total ectipse.” 
Mr. Vaughan is here pre-eminently great over all his predeces- 
sors and competitors. He exceeds Mr. Harrison: in force and 
pathos, Mr. Braham in dignity, temperance and delicacy. Mr. 
Vaughan. is.mot a singer that takes by storm. Asa very fine female 
singer* of the present day and still finer judge of singing has-been . 
heard to say of Mapame Camporese, “ he steals upon you ;” he 
first possesses himself of your heart, and he afterwards satisfies 
your understanding. This is much the work of rong. His is not 
the rapid, bold, irresistible drawing of Mortimer, but the finely- 
laid picture of exquisite propriety, grace, feeling, and finish, where 
may be seen the true taste and talent of the artist subdued and tem- 
pered by study and acquaintance with all the principles of the art. 
The opening recitative of the Messiah “‘ Comfort ye my people,’ and 
the succeeding air “ Every valley shall be exalted,” are entitled in our 
esteem to equal praise, though dissimilar in the class of sentiments to 
which they are addressed. The “ Soidier’s dream” and “ Alexis” 
are alike inimitable and inestimable in the chaste and beautiful 
cantabile style of tone, mixed however with sensibility, om, ae 
and delightfully chosen ornament. 

A ashso exppeane to Bi wanting the Handel 'ewvege ol dividiinsiine 
mean such as “ Why does the God of Israel sleep 2?” from Samson, or 
«“. Thou shalt dazh them” fromthe Messiah. The Italian term airs 
ofagility” fails us, because it does not imply the powerful expression 
which we venture to call vocaL DECLAMATION, and which forms:the 
characteristic of those compositions, for if lowered to mere execution, 
they forfeit all their true and original design. Critics who deem 
these divisions to be merely of mechanical construction, have never 
heard Mapame Mara in “ Rejoice greatly;” or Mn. VauGuHan in 


> Mas. Brancnt Lacy. 
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“ Why does the God of Israel sleep.” Mr. V. images throughout 
every note of the most harrassing divisions, the rapid and im- 
petuous thoughts which impel Samson to commune within himself, 
to raise himself up before his Creator, almost to remonstrate, and 
to point the vengeance which is to hurl his enemies to their destruc- 
tion, We have heard both Mr. Braham and Mr. Vaughan in this 
song, andthere cap be no diminution of the praises of these great 
masters of vocal art, from a comparison of their merits. Mr. Braham 
was-swift, powerful, and impassioned in a more vehement degree, 
but Mr. Vaughan was more articulate, more natural, more smple, 
more dignified, and therefore far more forcible. Mr. Braham’s 
was the over stimulated enthusiasm of passion and the stage. Mr. 
Vaughan's was the concentrated energy of zeal, strength, and 
feeling. Mr. Braham gives loose to his fury and boiling spirit.— 
Mr, Vaughan attempers his imagination with the purity, which ia 
this as much if net more than any other part ef his performance 
restrains, and by restraining, fortifies his manner. In this two, as in 
“ Total eclipse,” the effect is not instant, as the effect of Mir. Bra- 
ham’s singing, but it grows upon us, and increases, and is fixed for 
ever by reflection more than by impulse. We ean neither separate 
nor measure the precise quantity of effect produced by tone in any of 
these several performances. We quote them under this head, to 
prove the variety with which Mr. Vaughan is able to adorn his 
manner. And when it is known that his voice is altogether a natu- 
ral voice, for we do net reeollect ever to have heard him use a soii- 
tary note of falsetie, that its compass does not exeeed Mr. Har- 
rison’s, and that it isa legitimate English tenor, it will be acknow- 
ledged that there must be a superior and singular quality to com- 
pensate for the. absence of the brilliancy and extent of the falsette, 
to which Ineledon was indebted for.ali the allurement of his tene, 
and Braham owes very much of the attractive fascination of his cxe- 
cution. . We consider Mr, Vaughan to be a genuine English 
singer. His tone ia Italian music is not transmuted to that of Ita- 
lien formation, and therefore his singing may be thought to want 
the foundation of the style. We believe that as he is vastly above 
affeetation in any other part of his performance, se he does not affect 
to sing Italian asa matter of preference. He isthoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the difference of the two styles, and though he executes Ita- 
lian music well in every other respect, we can but applaud the good 
o 2 
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sense that confines him, whonéver it is possible, to he et ad 
excellence. 

-A conviction attends his entire pet tretunee that Mr. Vaughan’ s 
conception is not over-fervid, yet we feel that his warmth and ex- 
uberance are rather suppressed or chastened by the judgment of the 
singer than wanting to his perfection. _ It all that concerns the ex- 
pression of sentiment or passion, we may trace the effect of his early 
education and his later course of study. There is nothing better 
calculated to repress a tumid theatrical cast of expression than a 
diligent cultivation of church and oratorio music, and of Handel 
more particularly.. If we take as examples the Messiah, Acis and 
Galatea, together with many of the parts of Jeptha, Hercules, Se- 
mele, Samsony Judas Maccabeus, and indeed of all of this species 
of the compositions of this great man, we shall find nothing any 
where else that embraces so completely the characteristics of subli- 
mity. We know of nothing conceived in such majesty, nothing 
that combines such exquisite simplicity—of nothing that so sud- 
denly exalts the most delightful serenity to passages of the grandest 
and most powerful declamation. In addition to these rare elements, 
there is required from the singer a degree of splendid’ execution 
which demands purity, precision, agility, and strength, and a vast 
comprehension of the uses of light and shade, of contrasted tone, 
ornament, and expression. When, therefore, we say what we sted- 
fastly believe, that, with the exception of Mrs. Blanchi Lacy, Mr. 
Vaughan is the best singer of Handel’s music now in existence, we 
consider that we bestow upon him the highest rank that appertains 
to the single though great genus of English vocal science. In this 
description we have again blended qualities and styles; but, never- 
theless, we hope it reaches what is peculiar. To be’more minute, 
we may-say that Mr. Vaughan’ has not alone caught the inspired 
tone of Handel, but he has also studied the sympathy of his auditors. 
He draws them gently along with him, and in whatever he sings we 
think we discern his acute and progressive observation of the pulse 
of public feeling. By this he regulates his march. It matters not 
whether it be caught instinctively or whetherit be the result of design. 
In this respect a public singer resembles the president of a numerous 
company; he leads, but he must also follow the temper of his guests, 
if he would in reality enjoy the omnipotence with which courtesy 
. invests his situation. An orchestra singer is compassed in by nar- 
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row limitations: ‘The duration of his reign is shurt, and he has none 
of the ‘assistances which the scenery and the dramatic interest ofa 
theatre afford. We have already, in the portraiture of Mr. Braham, 
exhibited the dangers ef venturing beyond a classical expression. 
Although adhering to it with the same strictness that directed Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Vaughan transcends him in sentiment and passion 
- andperhaps in ornament. Mr. V.’s pronunciation of vowels is some- 
what more vocal, his declamation is certainly a little more vehement, 
his'tone more free and powerful, his execution more extended, and 
in all kinds of divisions he is very neat and articulate. In the choice 
or composition of graces he is exceedingly happy, and he is never 
violent or redundant. His shake is of the true fashion, liquid 
smooth and open, rapid or slow according to the sentiment of the air. 

Mr. Vaughan is ‘well skilled in science—a praise’ Which indeed 
belongs to most of the high professors of the present day. It is not 
necessary for a singer to be versed in the abstruser learning of music. 
The powers of instruments, the nature and practice of accompani- 
ment, the arrangements of an orchestra, and the construction of 
harmonies he ought to be thoroughly acquainted with, and he ought 
also to be able to read music with the readiest facility. In all these 
Mr. Vaughanis a proficient, theoretically and practically. 

And lastly, let us say that Mr. Vaughan realizes an image of per- 
fection in vocal art which we had begun to ‘think was visionary and 
not to be found but in the hopeless contemplation of ideal possibi- — 
lity. His singing assures us that the chastity of English taste, the 
manly eloquence of English elocution and the genuine pathos of En- 
glish expression may be combined with the purity and sweetness of 
Italian tone and the grace of Italian execution. We desire nothing 
in the orchestra that we do not hearin Mr. Vaughan, and though 
we cannot place him by the side of Mr. Braham, in the execution, 
force, extent, and variety, with which that accomplished performer 
continually surprizes his audiences, we remember perhaps even with 
higher gratification, the simple grace, the uniform polish, and the 
sublimity of Mr. Vaughan. - 
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We have thus brought to a conclusion our contrast of the four 
leading tenor singers of the last thirty years. They exhibit a mani- 
fest alteration and a striking improvement. in taste, though it must 
he admitted that the change is principally in the mass of the pub- 
lic, operating over numbers more than rank. The educated classes 
are indeed least susceptible of improvement, for their models must be 
always nearly the same. It isnot to be questioned that in the lapse 
ofa century the higher departments of English vocal art have under- 
gone very considerable changes. The differences between Mr, Har- 
risen and Mr. Vaughan, who carry us back nearly a third of that 
period, are rather personal than scientific, but we apprehend that 
both theatre and concert singing become considerably less polished 
as we go back. beyond that date. We question whether the man- 
ner of the op@ta be much varied from the days of Nicolini, through 
those of Senesino and Farinelli, up to the present time, except in as 
much as appertains to the laudable banishment of the artificial so- 
prano, The substitution of natural voices can scarcely be said to 
touch the manner of singing, and if any doubt remained upon our 
minds of the fact being as we atate it, we need only refer to the es- 
tablishments for tuition, the traditionary descent as it were of the 
elements of instruction, and the national practice of Italy, to assure 
ourselves that the manner of voicing and indeed that all the eonsti- 
tuents of expression remain nearly the same. 

What is principally remarkable in this country is the diffusion of 
the science among all ranks. At present we have no national school, 
no conservaterio except the very very poor establishments connected 
with the celebration of devotion in the cathedrals of England, and 
which we believe we are warranted in saying are not generally very 
creditably supported. The time will come when the universal cul- 
tivation and enjoyment of music will lead to more complete and 
practiea] institutions. A musical public will created.* - In the 

* A description of the constitutional and habitual distinctions between 
the Italian French characters as displayed in their judgment of rausic, is 
so amusingly given in the lively, entertaining, and critical work we have be- 
fore quoted, that we cannot forbear to introduce the pomage to the particu- 
lar notice of our countrymen who are but too much like the Parisian critic. 
“It signifies nothing giving Crivercr thirty thousand francs at Paris; you 
must purchase also a public fitted to hear him, and to cherish the love which 
he has for his art. He gives a simple and sublime trait;—it passes unno- 


ticed. He gives a common and easily distinguished embellishment, and 
forthwith every one, delighted to shew that he is # connoisseur, deafens his 
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mean while superior knowledge will-be spread by the increased 
number of concerts, and the more frequent resort to the theatres and 
oratorios of London, by the provincial periodical meetings at which 
eminent performers are engaged, by professional and private per- 
formances, by education and by the press. The united force of these 
will, we are persuaded, before many years occasion a striking revo- 
fution in the enjoyments, the manners, and even in the affections of 
the people of England, for sensibility and the fire arts are reciprocal 
softeners and the refined agents of good. 


ron ola RP oe if'he wore wal But these are without 
"Ee fee feelings are unmoved ; isnot Hie} dgment 
or ger "An Italian himself up without fear to the enjoy- 
Le GT Hi ay Hg wa with a 
sort of anxiety. He is afraid ed approved of what is but indifferent ; 
it is not tit after the third or fourth representation, when it is determined 
oy mnpe > SLO omy wrap agen neiriate ny aRigg eee i 
the first We nev ger show that he understands Italian. Observe how M 

says to his friend, whom he meets in the green room at the first re 
tation; “ How divine that is !” He firm with sip, bat with hi eye be 
Mt bin Bien’ dove, not suaiy atte rlative, he is 


Bree his divinity. The musical rn a of Paris admits of 
nea ery thing is either delicious or execrable. On the other side 
Giphyaeatp ams man is sure of what he feels, and the discussions about 

are endless.” —Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 





CRAMER’s. INSTRUCTIONS. 


he 
J. B. Cramen’s complete Instructions for.the Piano. Forte, in which 
_ the first rudiments are clearly explained, and the principal rules on 


\ the art of fingering illustrated, sii li il 
‘:dLessons, with a prelude to cach Key. Lendon.. ~ 


We are anxious to notice the above wurk, hecnass we are con- 
vineed that good and sound elementary works on science are abso- 
lutely to its advancement, and we therefore feel grateful 
to those efiiiient men who furnish us with them. Piano-forte play- 
ing has certainly taken rapid strides towards perfection in a very few 
years ; but that we have in England an immense number of fine per- 
formers is, we think, to be attributed to oral instruction, rather than 
to that which has been abtained from published treatises. Not that 
we complain of the paucity of such publications, the press teems 
with them every day, but the major part of them are evidently made 
“ to sell,” and are calculated to answer no other good purpose. 

Mr. Cramer’s work has already reached a third edition, and the 
merits‘of it, we have no doubt, are very generally known in the me- 
tropolis, but the remote parts of the kingdom are probably not so 
well acquainted with them, and we therefore think we are aiding the 
cause of music, and at the same time decreasing the labour of its pro- 
fessors in giving general circulation to the plan and merits of the 
work. 

The first seventeen pages are occupied with elementary inatiec- 
tions, general rules, and examples of fingering, giving in the form of 
scales and difficult passages; very judiciously arranged, and emi- 
nently useful in training the hand to an intimate acquaintance with 
manual difficulties. We are then introduced to the lessons, which 
are arranged according to the major and relative minor keys. The 
adoption of this plan has necessarily made some lessons much more 
difficult than those which immediately precede them, but this could 
not be well avoided’; something must be left to the discretion of the 
teacher, and his opinion of the intellect of his scholar. 

The fingering of the lessons is, as might be expected. from this 
author, very systematic and excellent. The old and baneful prac- 
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tice of marking the fingers to be used to each note has been rejected, 
and they are put only where a change of position occurs. 

We must now display our critical sagacity in making objections. 
Weare told in the title page to the third edition that it has received 
many *  emagen and improvements,”’ and we may add, it has un- 
dergone‘ many prunings also, and we are sorry to say, we cannot 
give unqualified approbation to them. For even if Mr. Cramer’s 
hand have been employed in them, they hear evident marks of haste, 
and want that nice discrimination, both in the arrangement and the 

with which we were so much pleased in the first edition. 
The omission of the inner parts of many of the airs has injured them 
considerably, and though we plainly see the object is to render them 
much easier, (which has been fully gained) we think this may be and 
has been carried too far; for the continuity of desiga has been in 
some measure destroyed by thealterations as they now stand ; besides, 
we are not absolutely convinced of the necessity for making the said 
alterations, as we believe the comprehension of the majority of those 
whe learn to play to be under-rated, if it be. supposed they cannot, 
with care and attention, fully understand Mr. Cramer's first edition ; 
and wealso believe the rage for simplifying instruction to bé car- 
ried to a hurtful excess, as in too many instances it brings on apathy 
and listlessness, and depresses the genius of the pupil. The strength 
of this opinion is not at all impaired by the book before us, We 
should be very glad to see the blemishes removed which we have 
noticed, in future editions, for we conceive that they are unpleasing 
te the eye of a good musician, even though they may not be thought 
to injure the value of the work as a hook of instruction. 

We are sure we need make no apology for saying so much reapect- 
ing this publication, There is an old adage, “that ifa thing is to be 
done at all, itshould be well done,” we are therefore inclined to re- 
turn Mr. Cramer our best thanks for undertaking what we conceive 
to be an useful and necessary work, though one which, upon a su- 
perficial view, might seem to he beneath his great abilities, The 
business of education has moved with infinitely greater rapidity since 
superior minds have condescended to engage in it ; and if it be as- 
serted that Mr, Cramer has lowered his talent in writing a first book 
for ehildren, it can-be answered, that the eminent Dr. Watts did the 
same thing, and was preised for it by no leas a man than Johnson. 
The great moralist says in his onlees upon that excellent writer, who 
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was at one time combating with Locke and at another writing books 
for children of four years of age, “ that a voluntary descent from the 


dignity of science, is perhaps the hardest lesson which humility can 
teach.” 


a 


“A Collection of Canons, by Wm. Horsley, M. B. Lonion: 


Pix present age is certainly very prolific in musical productions 
ofa frivolous cast—but let us ‘be just : it has also produced musical 
men who will be the light of sfcceeding ages, especially in that 
department of the science, which, from early associations, we are 
inclined to regard with peculiar fondness and favour. ‘We allude 
to our glee writers. 

It has been often said, that the English possess no peculiar style 
of national melody. We will not now contest the point, and we 
willingly concede it, if in retarn it be allowed we have a peculiar 
style ofa higher order ;—we mean a national harmony. And we do 
not see how the admission of the fact can be denied us, when the 
splendid works of Danby, Cooke, Webbe, Calcott, Stevens, Hors- 
ley, &c. are referred to.—The perusal of these must excite emotions 
of pleasure in those who are proud of the pre-eminence of our'¢oun- 
trymen in this delightful species of vocal composition; they ‘have 
infused into it a beauty and richness of melody and harmony which 
till of late years were never interwoven into piéces of a similar kind, 
and apparently were deemed incompatible with a Jor contriv- 
ance and complexity of design. 

Some of those eminent men whose names we have enumerated are 
“ gone to that place where only their harmony can be ‘exceeded';” 
but the race is not extinct; others remain, who are’ daily ‘adding 
to the classical productions of the age, amongst whom Mr. Hofsley 
occupies a prominent situation, and we conceive that the ‘present 
publication must increase this my mena Fepatation’; it isa Snes 
of no ordinary or every-day kind. 

* "We freely confess ourselves to be so old-fashioned in our deeds, 
as to be excéedingly delighted with writings of this nature in these 
days ; for the wonder in which our senses were wrapt; imour early 
years, when poring over canons, “recte et’ retro* and’ per 
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Arsin et Thesin,” has not fully subsided; and we feared the sage 
art was declining, we felt a proportionate degree of pleasure in wit- 
nessing its revival under Mr. Horsley’s protection, especially with a 
modernized air, and in such melodious shapes. 

Mr..Horsley’s predilection for beautiful melody and a flowing 
chaste style has made him reject all extraneous and abrupt module - 
tion in his compositions, and in those now before us, there is a 
smoothness.and a polish not usually seen in exercises of a similar 
construction. And now it has been shewn how very attractive such 
pieces cap be made, we hope it will remove the repugnance which 
young students too often feel in undertaking the useful labour of 
habituating themselves to the intricacies of this style of writing, and 
that they will. follow the excellent example which bas been set them 
by Mr. Horsley. 

We point out to attention, as being worthy of high commendation, 
* Sanctus. Dominus,” “ Hosanna in excelsis,’ and “ Gloria Patri.” 
These are more. elaborate than the rest, and may be considered 
classical-models for imitation.* 

If,we could find any fault with this work, we think we should 
look for it in,its want of modulation and variety. But perhaps we 
ought not to.urge this as an objection, for the author tells us in his 
preface that ‘‘ uncommon contrivance seldom entered into his mird. 
—His aim has generally been to vanquish difficulties of a higher 
order, by giving to each piece, although written in conformity to, 
certain strict rules, the effect and character of a free composition ;” 
and it is truly within the line of justice to say, he has accomplished 
his, purpose. 

We anticipate that the reception this work will meet with from 
the. public will induce the author to empty his port-folio, and favour 
us with a.second set; and as he has shewn that the fetters which a 
rigid attention to the laws of canon-writing are calculated to impose 
upon the mind, do not repress the freedom of his genius, we wish 
him to give the reins to it, and by that means furnish us with speci- 
mens of greater length and variety. We are fully sensible of Mr! 
Horsley’s. merits; we think him .one of the best writers of vocal 
music. of the present day in the style he has adopted, and we also 
hope to see him one.of the most voluminous, 


* Tn thé first canon; “Blessed are the dead,” Mr. H. has, consciously or 
unconsciously , caught -hold of the subject of Non nobis Domine.” 
ep 2 





Thirty Rovinds for the Piano Forte, intended us an Introduction to 
playing from Score, and reading the various Cliffe ; composed by 
Wm: Crotch, Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in the University of 
Osford. Wondon, 1817. 


We are not prepared to maintain, with the worthy Professor in 
Moliere, that “ Il n’y @ rien qui soit si utile dans un Etat que ta 
miisique,” nor can we bring ourselves firmly to believe with him, 
that “tous les désordres, toutes les guerres qu’on voit dans le 
monde, n'afrivent que pour n’appendre la musique ;” but, consider- 
ing it as an “art which has a most powerful tendency to enlarge the 
sphere of our innocent enjoyments, we sincerely rejoice at every in- 
dication of its advancement. Now there is nothing, we conceive, 
which more clearly indicates this advance among us, than the asto- 
nishing progress which our countrywomen have made in instramen- 
tal performance. There are persons yet alive who can remember 
the time when to play Handel’s gavot in Otho, or the minuet in 
Samson, was thought a grand achievement; and we ourselves can 
call to mind the days when the execution of pieces which are now 
commonly taught, was considered as the highest proof of skill. 

But at present it is easy to find numbers of British ladies who 
can perform the most difficult compositions of the greatest masters, 
-with a'spirit, a grace, and a facility that have often delighted and 
astonished the authors themselves. It is not to be sapposed the 
efforts of our countrywomen would rest at this point. Accordingly 
we find that many of them are directing their studies and attention 
to harmony and the principles of classical composition. - They also 
goto Handel, as their great grandmothers did ; but it is not te con- 


tent themselves with the slightest or most puerile of his works; but — 


to grasp his'eores snd'to make themnetlves fhuijliar with the nobiest 
flights of his exalted imagination, 

The work of which we are about to give some acrount is designed 
to facilitate the improvement of all who are desirons of acquiring 
the power of reading music in parts, and ‘we fee] ‘no hesitation 
in assuring our readers that it is admirably well adapted for the pur- 
pose. To those who have never attempted it, score-reading seems 
to present most formidable, nay almost insurmountable difficulties. 
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It appeats hardly possible that the eye of any performer should 
seize and combine at a glance the various instrumental and vocal 
parts of an elaborate composition ; but such is the effect of long con- 
tinued practice, that this is done, not only by professors, among 
whom any inability in this respeet would be thought discreditable, 
but also by many amateurs, and even by those of the female sex. We 
have said that the ability to read from score, is the consequence of 
long continued practice. No musical machinery, however pom- 
pously or speciously set forth, can be brought to bear on this point. 
Much however may be done by a judicious method of arrangement, 
and it is on this account that we so highly approve of the work 
under consideration. 

By @ novel and ingenious adaptation, the worthy professor fur- 
nishes us with a series of compositions from three to eight parts, 
which come readily under the hands, though some of them exhibit 
all the complexity and diversity of an extended score. The form 
chosen for this purpose is that of the Round ; a species of Canon, so 
designated in this country, in which the second part does not begin 
till the’ first is terminated; of course, the principal effect of these 
compositions (to use the author’s words) depends upon the gradual 
accumulation of the parts. In page 1 of the work to which we refer 
our readers, ample directions are given for the performaace of the 
whole, and an example of the 26th Round, reduced to two staves, 
is added for the sake of further elucidation. Among pieces, whose 
chief object is utility, and which are written in conformity to certain 
strict rules, it would be neither candid nor reasonable to expect 
much of that interest which arises from melody and modulation. In 
these respects however, Dr. Crotch is not deficient, for many of the 
Rounds appear to us to contain very pleasing traits of both, espe- 
cially Nos. 1, 2,4, 7, 9,11, 18, &c. The execution of the work 
is correct on the whole ; but we have observed some inaccuracies, 
which by virtue of our Critical Authority, we shall now proceed to 
point out. 

In number 5, by an unfortunate arrangement of the parts, our ears 
are assailed by consecutive fifths. 

The Doctor, by his alternate omission of the seventh, and retard- 
ation of the third by the fourth, has here managed matters so unhap- 
pily that, for the space of two bars and a half, the upper parts 
exhibit this forbidden progression, unaccompanied in any way 
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which can diminish its unpleasant effects. In No. 10, the bass in 
the first bar moves in octaves with the second treble, and in the third 
bar with the first treble. 

A faulty instance of counterpoint- occurs in No. 17, where, on the 
resolution of 6-4-2, the base (No. 4) and the upper part (No. 1) de- 
scend together from F#, and E to D#. 

The harmonical construction of No. 28 does not satisfy us, but the 
descent of the bass (No. 1) which bears the discord of 6-4-2, before 
its proper resolution, in the second and third bars, is particularly 
displeasing, more especially in the seeond instance. ‘To this may 
be added, that the same Bass in the third bar moves in octaves with 
the treble (No. 5.) 

In No. 29 we find fifths in the fifth bar, between the bass’ (No. 1) 
and the treble (No. 3). The bass also moves in octaves, at the end 
of the same bar, with the treble (No. 6.) A false relation is found 
in the third bar of No. 30, between the bass (No. 1) and the alto 
(No. 3). Octaves also are found in the fifth bar, between the tenor 
(No, 2) and the treble(No.5). All these errors are very trifling, 
especially when put into comparison with the exeellency and use- 
fulness of the work itself; which, while it is highly credituble to the 
skill and ingenuity of Dr. Crotch, affords strong and pleasing evi- 
dence that in this country music is improved and is improving. 


al 





MR. LOGIER’S NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


Art. 1. A Companion to the Royal Patent Chiroplast: By the in- 
ventor, J. B. Logier, Professor of Music, of Dublin. 

2. Strictures on Mr. Logier’s System of Musical Education. ' By H. 
De Monti, Master of Music. Glasgow. 

3. General Observations upon Music, & Remarks upon Mr. Logier’s 
' System of Musical Education, Anonymous. Edinburgh. 

4. An authentic Account of the Examination of Pupils instructedin 
the new System of Musical Education before certain Gentlemeno, 

the Philharmonic Society, and others. By J.B. Logier, inventor 
of the System. London, 1818. 

5 An Exposition of the Musicgl System of Mr. Logier, with Stric- 
tures on his Chiroplast, &c. &c. By a Committee of Professors in 
London. London, 1818. 


6. A Refutation of the Fallacies & Misrepresentations contained in a 
Pamphlet, entitled “An Exposition of the New System of Musical 
Education,” published by a Committee of Professors in London. 
By J. B. Logier, Inventor of the System. London, 1818. 


There is scarcely a single phenomenon that more strikingly distin- 
guishes the present age, than the prodigious acquirements now consi- 
dered to be indispensable to female education, and common to a vast 
proportion of the society in which we live. Language, Science, 
Art are appended and apparently with ease to the more necessary 
tuition even of ordinary schools, and if we stop short of granting that 
solid and deep learning is actually obtained, we are nevertheless 
compelled to allow that the attainments almost universally made in 
all the branches of study or accomplishment, are such as not to ad- 
mit the generation that is just gone even to the most distant chance 
of comparison with that which now occupies its place, and that 
which is rising up to succ ed its own improved parent. Much of 
the advancement we witness, is owing to a conviction of the superi- 
ority of intellectual pleasures leading to a more ardent pursuit of 
know »» but much is also undoubtedly derived from the helps 
which talent and experience have given to education both in the 
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theory and practice, by philosophical arrangement and mechanical 
assistance. We heard therefore without surprise of the invention of 
a system of musieal instruction which embraced both these aids, and 
from the first notices which reached us ef the facts, we were in- 
clined to hope for an useful abridgement of the labours of the 
master and of the scholar, from the ability and science of Mr. 
r. 
. Mr. L. first introduced his system of.instruction at Dublin, about 
three years ago, where it appears from his own account to have 


been universally adopted, Scotland, and lastly England heard, 
admired, and accepted the new faith—but Mr. Logier will better 
speak for himself. 

« It ia upwande of two years and a half since I first opened an academ in 
Dublin on a new mode of instruction, in the action ard sence of tse 
The success which attended my exertions in this institution, T ma 
say, without fear of contradiction, can scarcely be paralleled i in sacletie of 
masic. The high approbation bestowed on me by Tpervene of she, Brel imgpor- 
tance in Dublin, manifested by entrusting their children to my care, soon ren- 
dered the professors of music eager to adopt my pleas of imatraction's ‘aisly-at 
Soh ahve acentueiatie tale eet daa @. pupil. who 
would be taught on any other plan. ‘The. al and rapid progress made 
in the practice and science of music by scholars thus e » excited so 
Ficciiatnmdadiiits wruhad edhe en 


of my system became widely spread ; spt amt apt a 
sceslinnh eiidaaenee led succ professers in the prin- 


cipal cities of Ireland sod Scot! gt in Deeverel wert afihe the great odin de towns 
Wabi, ;* and was timately viebaiedes pagan yom ~ by Mr. 
me) who a o visited me in Dublin, in order to form wad 
judgment upon upon the various reports ae o reached him. 
Path, oa Se be sesutek withers dolen c Mr. Webbe, 
chet Actee sare plist “ 
_ Before we enter into an examination of the system itself, it will 
be necessary to enquire a little into the accuracy of this representa- 
tion, since the truth or falsehood of particular, parts of so general a 
statement, which we can see, investigate, and decide upon, ¥ will be 
evidence that cannot fail to influence us materially, i in regard to 
our reception of those which we are required to take Upon the 
credit of the inventor and his supporters. ‘The value of the appli- 
cation of these discoveries can only be determined by the fruits, 


and years must elapse before any fair comparison between these 


: * There are zow established upon m system of instruction, tipenty-eigh 
academies. ene 
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wevelties and the plan now in use can be made; during this 
interval a number of children may suffer the loss of much valu- 
able time by.employing the old, or may be doomed to irretrievable 
injury by adopting the new system. It therefore behoves the 
guardians of the public taste, scarcely less than parents themselves, 
to leave nothing unsought that can elucidate the true nature of the 
proposal. We are quite willing to give Mr. Logier the fullest 
allowance for the necessity which every man now feels of pushing 
the introduction of his. invention. It is highly laudable so to da, 
-both in the case of the public and of the individual. But we must 
still contend, that much is to be learnt from the manner in which 
discoveries are promulgated and diffused. In the instance before 
us, wecan but be struck with the variance and contradiction which 
-are visible upon the face of the testimony, not as to scientific 
différences of opinion, but as to positive transactions. The public 
ought, therefore, to be put in possession of the evidence fairly on 
‘both sides, and to weigh carefully the degree of credit that is due 
to the several witnesses. Mr. Logier, it will be found, professes to 
come forward in the manliest and most open manner, and publicly 
challeages the most complete and searching investigation ; whilst his 
adversaries do not stop short of charging him home, even in these 
very offers, with subterfuge and evasion, and in the practice of his 
‘system, with empiricism and ignorance. Mr. L. has found fol- 
lowers, and amongst them some of eminent ability. To these, 
however, is opposed a vast majority of professional talent and un- 
‘blemished character. We shall endeavour, by large extracts from 
the pamphlets on both sides to enable the reader to elucidate the 
- transactions as fully as possible, for the subject is in our view 
momentous to Mr. Logier and those who have incurred heavy ex- 
pences in adopting his plan, but infinitely more so to the cause of 
music and to the children whe are now just susceptible of the evils 
or the benefits held out to the choice of their parents and protectors. 
Mr. L. in the “ Refutation,” furnishes us with a list of forty-eight 
“music masters who have adopted his system. Of these eight only 
_reside in Dublin, the metropolis where there “ was scarcely to be 
founda pupil who would be taught on any other plan.” In Edin- 
burgh, the second city that was visited by Mr. L. his secret still 
ins with Messrs. Robertson and Penson—no new convert having 
“been ae ie, In Glasgow we find Mr. Donaldson and two ladies. 
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- We are left in doubt whether any partnership exists between these 
parties. Indeed we more than suspect that such is the fact, for the 
Edinburgh newspaper and pamphlet speak of the pupils of Messrs. 
Penson and Robertson, Mr. De Monti, of Messrs. Donaldson andCo. 
and we have seen an advertisement coupling the names of Messrs. 
Bellamy and Clifton, in the London newspapers. They are all 
placed separately in Mr. Logier’s list, which, if our suspicions be 
founded, is disingenuous. At the time Mr. Logier wrote his ac- 
count, and said his system was adopted by many professors ’in the 
principal cities of Ireland and Scotland, and in several great pro- 
vincial towns of England, it stands on the face of his own narrative 
that four places in Ireland only had accepted the systeta, three in 
Seotland, and four in ali England. We leave to our readers to 
decide whether Mr. Logier was borne out in his swelling represen- 
tation, and proceed to‘ join him in Scotland. His first coup d’essai 
was at Edinburgh ; but we shall invert his exhibitions at this city 
and at Glasgow, because it best suits the arrangement of the matter 
before us. At Glasgow Mr. L. immediately encountered am ad- 
versary inthe person of Mr. H. De Monti, a master of long:and 
established reputation, pia ago vouseus' Soonagiging 
in the controversy,— 

« 
aa ce et ehen neh rece 
On sitting ya with the intention of oshibitne’s the be ebeurd 
pot nb Logier’s vibes wend of Musical aucaton, Tam Feral vi 
many. Tales know that were I,i 
py arti ig : th-eyuioms (which nobody will oubt I could sly 


bas Ss I would increase my i income and diminish my 

These considerations, were det only object would undoubtedly bate 
Mp A influence on my. conduct, and prompt me to emulate, at least, 
Messrs. Donaldson and Co. But I wish to preserve the character of an ho- 
nest man ; I prefer the right to claim that name, to all other coubnevalisi. 


My acquaintanee with the scietice of musie is 3 and I eantiot 
poe ond yuan ecmaey A eo Fon nome Homey te 

by this New System of Musical Quackery, persuaded as I am is 
radical errors and imperfec’.ons.”—Strictures, page 3, 

Mr. Donaldson was Mr. Logier’s first convert at Glasgow, and 
this teacher had so complete a confidence in the faith he had adopted, 
that he was induced to publish a prospectus, in viemrsbsed-irwesg 
to assert, that 


“ The system of Mr. me wa ae removed the tremendous bartiers which 


have hitherto stood in the way of general pupils procuring a scieutific know- 
ledge of music. - (adil otal ca Ultentiee te Chek cleerlitce ay 
plete possession of a skill in music an advantage to which al one may 
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aspiré. And to ctown the whole, that pupils of ordinary capacity, and ordi- 
he -war il are, by this system, to be rendered capable of emulating Co- 
ref, del, Haydn, and Mozart!!!” 
_ He went further. He invited Mr. De Monti most pressingly to a 
public.examination, Mr. De Mvis a foreigner, and if we may trust 
our tact of character, which has been sharpened by very long ac- 
quaintance with persons of similar birth and employment, he is not 
absolutely devoid of the sensibility and irritability which belong so 
peculiarly to foreign teachers. He is however an acute observer, 


and, we have no doubt, an honest and a sensible man. His account 
of his attendance and of the part he bore in this examination is very 
important, because it is a link in the chain of evidence as to the 

niisical knowledge and personal conduct of the inventor of the sys- 
tent, which identifies his demeanour and his course of instruction at 
Glesgow, Edinburgh, and at London, as well as his very name. 
We extract the passage. | 


© On ing the room, I must confess I was struck with astonishment, at 
rm ten and tén sqaaré piano-fortes, with their tops off, (probably to 
effect,) 2 Sagi, that the backs of the performers were of 

‘necessity turned to the audience. ~- 

i ( —The Ladies were examined about the in- 
tervals Between each note in the Seale. They proved to admiration, 
nee mate from one tone to another, with chalk upon a board,) that 

C to D there was an interval of a whole tone, and from E to F only that 
ofa semitone, Mr. Logier was delighted with the young Ladies’ readiness'in 
eee eet With arto, joy Yn his he invited meto _ 

—— ery myself. I put avery simple question to one of 

* ery ere was from to a fat e n 
4 What al th from G sharp flat? The young 
y did not seem to unlerstand me, and Mr. Logier changed the subject of 
thé examination. Availing myself still ofthe ission granted to me, | re- 
ly put, some questions to the Ladies : but uniformly received 
ither no answer at all, or a malignant grin from the great Founder of the 
‘New System. ‘This kind of examination continued for a while; after which, 
the practical improvements in music were exhibited with the greatest eclat 
imagine Bleven iano-fortes were struck at once by about thirty young 
> and the horrible discords of the wretchedly-tuned instruments over- 
Whielmed my poor auditory nerves to such a degree, that I did not know what 
‘to d6 ot what to say. There I stood, ideot-like, and confounded. Probably, 
Mr. my evident astonishment for silent ap robation ; for he 
Totsed me out of my reverie by the very modest question, * What do you think 
of that Sir? Luckily, hedid not wait for my answer, which perhaps woultl 
not have pleased him, but proceeded immediately to another part of the stage. 
‘On fifting up iy eyes, I beheld a great number of the spectators nodding to 
the young Ladies and their Teachers an unqualified applause ; and at the same 
time, I mustered up resolution enough to at those pretty hands, which 
were Reet exertion, to produce such a thundering noise, as 
might hav even old Jove’s artillery. One wonder succeeded ‘ano- 
ther, I observed, and whilst one young Lady made use of both her hands, two 


‘ a2 
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others, one on each side of her, played on the piane-forte with one-hand only. 
I observed also, that those young Ladies who played with 

been, with scarcely a single exception, formerly taught'on the Old System ; 
and that all their actual knowledge of music had been : 

entering Mr. Donaldson's Academy. One thi 

me, with the greatest evidence, that the y 

_and Jeft to play in the best manner 

curred, it was always omitted ; which certainly could not be imputed to the 
young Performers, but to their Teachers, and to the insufficiency. of this admi- 
rable System, as will hereafter appear. 

“ This discordant overture being at last ended, another class was called for- 
ward. It was certainly very gratifying to witness the with which 
those young Ladies answered most of the questions that were , and per- 
farmed thesis pomessemenred res are to the Chiroplast and its 

sequel. It is only to be lamented, that their intelligenc 
not directed to iB better and less ¢ 
- Children little suspeeted that what they spoke of, and: 

so clearly, was totally useless, and the greatest part of it erroneous. They 
were not aware, that what they were directed to perform on the piano-forte, 
was an abominable tissue of the worst errors, caleulated to mislead their 
understanding, and deprave their natural taste and musical ear. I regret- 
ted exceedingly that so much time should be thus squandered away upon 
worse than (rifles; and which, should they ever afterwards 2 a 
traly learned in music, must inevitably be uulearned and If, in- 
stead of being thus led on from error to error, these y ies had em- 
_ployed the same a and praise-worthy application said a . — 
any conscientious, intelligent, and experienced r, gui sound do 
teint, as they have ps upon error and nonsense, they would certainly 
have soon me what they but dream to be, and what probably their 
Teachers persuade them they are—good musicians. 

' But now, attention! J. B. Logier, the Founder of the New System, is 
about to convince you of ‘ the inrin1tE knowledge of Musical Science. 

sesses !'*—He desired me to write a few notes on the board, to whie 

oung Ladies were to find the fundamental basses. This, in the New System, 
bei merely a mechanical operation, like the seventh and its resolution, (as I 


m 
shall show here), was well performed. ~ 

“ I do not know, whether, by this time, Mr. Logier wished to get rid of 
me, or whether he de supposed me to be such a patient and ignorant ani- 


mal ashe could have wi repay ergs cm tayed prearonce ai] rr 
. fore my eyes, seven fats at the beginning o to put the first: 
tone C flat instead of B! Ire may agieett suse ulbins. tek dover dalng et 
such a stimulation put me out oftemper. I expostulated; I protested agai 
such a barba’ Ate gh ee ; . 
every good theory of the elements of music ; by 
unnecemarly involved inerror. Teven endeavoured to dempnstrate the mi 
chievous tendency of the trick, by observing that B five sharps bears no more 
than éwo in its minor mode, whilst B perverted into C flat would be subjected 
pedal ghey nfipagdt Boos: Sonabher(lemuet ge tural 
mony, may, nay ought to be, changed into a sharp versa, yet a whole 
orci andetion deformed, never appeared, never will, and he oa ap- 
pear in any good musical composition. Three discordant voices were raised 
against me. All the three cited the authority of Beethoven, Clementi, éc. 
* Donaldson. ae ah 


-_.* Sees ae 


— — <_<. -— —= 
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ich authority, however, does not exist; so that, browbeaten by the most 
tulgerity, oth in manners and words, I sew myself obliged to 

_ I retired ; but and candidly declaring it to be my inion, 
that The New System of Education, introduced into this by 
+» Donaldson, and others, is, from beginning to end, radically erroneous 


re faithful narrative of the a Wrage gga pean Glasgow 
Assembly Rooms ; and I now proceed to make good my assertions.” — 
Strictures, page 8 to 13. 

. So much for Glasgow. We shall now proceed with Mr. Logier 
to the enlightened metropolis of the North, from whence has issued 
by far the most acute, solid, and satisfactory essay upon his proceed- 

ings and his system, (which forms the third article at the head of our 
ns that has yet appeared, A public examination of the pupils 
of Messrs. Robertson and Penson was announced, and after the ex- 
amination a temperate and well-written criticism appeared in the 
va heen Weekly Chronicle. ‘The writer says, 


wre Se a fm 


dead or li —o ee 
ults in harmon vg among the 


which yr taught oars In the second place, the diatonic 

not 1 reducible to a lar series of common chords, 

rics series of common chords and of the seventh intermingled.” 
— Appendix, page 1. 

"But he does not withhold a degree of praise from parts of the plan, 
and it is obvious, from the gtyle of the whole article, that he was 
more anxious to praise than to condemn, could he conscientiously 
have done so. He says, 


ann Se our censures, we turn with pleasure to the com- 
of the system under review. Aftcr reading the highly res- 
Pesable tere aficed tothe nla it would be premmptous to us to 
Peihhcld from the chiroplast, or poate Oost praise which it meri 
woh. gutearbe scan bee pices Bee Lager tes great a Although it i 
believe, not a new merit in ave 
ing agh no pre form, an intros 1 notice of piano- 


the children in classes, after the manner of Dr. Bell and Mr. 
free <9 vee upon that method of instruction by 


“ss Since’ the publication of this letter we have found, upon more oe 


inquiry, thatthe methods of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster-are not those 
tived by Mr. Logier ; ond thet im Rist, ho mandy tenshente a siembor of <i. 


a 
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which so theoretical and 

removed from cle contact and callin of mini which engender me 

pe ean re In this, however, we must be ‘to 
of the method to the proper instruction of beginners ; 


prtanting, of cour against all in the theory and practice of . 
hose w ook to bicnae al ert omic 


egant or finished performers or com 
never attain their object under such a mode of instruction as 


employs.”—Observations— Appendix, page 4. 

Mr. Logier had gone to Glasgow when this attack upon his system 
wis published, and he immediately circulated “ that he thought it 
his duty to return’” to Edinburgh for the purpose of pusLicLy Av- 
sWERING objections, Against the mode of exhibition, as a mdde of 
reply, the Scotch critic then urged, as the London professors it will 
be seen have done since, its manifest imutility and ly Ht 
says, 


‘As Mr. er has not thought fit to re oe cone F means 
Ae Me Ee hs at ugh and least pervertible yy / 


we conclude that he proposes to Sanaep cones 
Rooms. phe ag rp with Mr. 


lic room, would, in every point of view, be so exceedingly impraper, that 

capaot for a moment entertain such-an intention. I ed, the tuhject will 
not admit of such a mode of discussiog. We shall be very to find our 
objections obviated by the same channel which we have to eonvey 
them to the public.” 

_ We deem this part of the correspondence to be very meterial, for 
connected with what took place at Glasgow previously, and what 
has since happened in London, it goes a great way towards proving 
a decided and systematic determination on the part of Mr. oe 
to evade all distinct and clear explanation, and to perplex 
derstandings of a mixed audience by a jargon af precept ar 
tice, which if is not in the nature of things for such an deaait to 
Poe Weare quite ready however to grant, that as the sys- 

tem can only be supported by other proofs, such a line of canduct 
is foolish_enough, but still ‘the system might stand; coupled how- 
ever as it is with the arguments against the invention itself, it seems 
to heighten the air of quackery and deception, which we fear is but 
with too. much reason attributable to the whole scheme. Never- 


dren toget together, what was formerly (in most el Ae oe Privately fo each 


classes, but cree: ‘enn ‘Ma Las ro 
en was rane ter an mention Mr. re Clarke, of 
rare bs. as one of those teachers, and we will not, and cannot cannot pass aver his 
a apt lr oy la ameter gut 


SS at eae es Se eee 
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theless: in spite of the judicious objection we have quoted, a public 

again followed, and as must have been expected, it pro- 

duced no satistactory results. The opponents declined to enter into 
: discussion. “Mr. Logier intimates,” says the writer— 


errors of the pupils.’— 
‘we cannot so well di-. 


But pote ae 
much upon these Poca upon matters 0 scientific ing 
gives his reason for su why #0did not follow euch « course of 


and truly we give him credit for his ingenious conception. But, unfortana 
we learn from ood authority, Ul that he is not so poo 


he would have us to imagine.”* 

«Mr. Logier triumphantly proceeded with his examination and an 
account (wrilten by a correspondent) appeared in the Caledonian 
Mercury, in whichis to-be found a very loose vindication of Mr. L.’s 
errors in harmony, and what is more essential, 2 palpable misrepre- 


sentation of professional and amateur opinions which was afterwards 
detected. The account says Mr. L. 


« Had entered into conversation with some of the Ses sree 


then pear say 34 some of the former, particularly Mr. Mr. Hindmarsh, 
—_ Newcastle) had the manliness to state eir opinions, and. 
= ro osm planations, which were immediately given to their satis- 


“ “On the evening of the day on which the examination took place, he had _ 


Swe the attention of the to the following clreumstances. Mr. 
ng 
pe ney in en See to answer the most minute in- 


for investigation, Sate 


tthe onl ioe es or rk ponies lye pos 


Mr. J. B. Logie, rat tom he lato of blin, and still elated 


fo te pes of 
bed ac to the 

thus ealling for the scrutiny ered ea nobody shit gassed engl 

have passed tway like a puff of wind from the East, and have been as soon 

pa ver A dokead ede tyd aon widebd ap r—speane hat ener ala 

an amateur of this city, to put questions to him respecting his system, 

promising to answer them all Ad and satisfactorily. Accordi iy;,0n 

April, 1817. as plbnlnapeia questions were put to Mr. Logier 

cee all, and ev ery one of which Me, Logie perce grin By 

wath of time and inclination,’ besides some ‘ contract’ or 

Ma? ee ere bags al is an nga esa 

vou a correspondence, which now 

Ses sa athe bone us. Ten 7 tip given to answer these three ques- 

eae? remain unanswered at this moment.”—Observations— Appen- 

» page 
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hee pred so. A besser of amateurs and seh ge 
essrs. Penson ts to a Mr. G 
of the science of mack Mouse Peake wat Robertson er 
any e w ’ necessary reg’ 
pe the examination which had that day taken place. 
_ These assertions are thus refuted : 

3 
__ ask questions, or receive explanations. 
: cheat three musicians a i connie 
tem, f\ rstand that two of them are to adopt that 
and to receive Mr. rea pe ys mgr paar 
pee a e from this city to in, and 

r. Logier’ f 

“« The 6th 
to have been materially modified, by subjoini . 
ceived in the Assembly Roonis, from a Cet Mr. Logier re 

ferred for the truth of what he said, viz. that Mr, L. had expressed his regret 
«that he was obliged to go to Glasgow immediately, otherwise he would have 
been happy to explain his system.’ "— Appendix, page 15. 

Such subterfuges will. have their own weight upon dispassionate 
enquirers. ‘The critic was not to be silenced by the partial clamour 
and applauses of public examinations. He will-be found by all who 
may be sufficiently interested in the question to turn'to the pam- 
phlet, to have pursued the proofs of what he had asserted to com- 
plete and irresistible conviction. | 

We now depart from Edinburgh and accompany the system to 
London, where we find it still exposed to the same spirit of envy in 
those of the profession ; and if in the North Mr. L. complained that 
“an attempt had been made to injure his system of musical educa- 
tion,” which was only “ part ofa plan of attack for some time ex- 
tensively carried on in private ;”’* his coadjutor, Mr. Webbe, had no 
sooner imported the system into the South than Mr. L. discovers 
“that meetings of certain members of the Philharmonic Society, in 
_conjunction with others, were continually assembled in order to devise 
means to crush a system of which they knew nothing.” + This was 
certainly hard measure for “ a man who had spent the best part of his 
life in honest endeavours to bring an art, in which he himself de- 
lighted, better within the reach of mankind in general.”’} 


, “That a body of men should so themselves was lamentable, and a 
" tolerably strong proof of the little they believed themselves to possess 
on public opinion. Notwithstanding the reports which reached me, from all 


* Mr. Logier’s letter in the Caledonian Mercury. 
+ Authentic account. ? Ibid. 
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sides, of these high-minded assemblies, I hac too umeh confidence in the 
of the professors. of the metropolis to give them full credit, 
of evidence presented to me, admitted no longer of doubt ; 
that in ay to myself, some decided siamo to be im- 
nteract this formidable conspiracy. ‘The most natural 
nt of its own. integrity, waa al ance te meet my 
; and had they been multiplied tenfold, I should not 
e encounter. § aecordiagly set out for Landon, witlt the 
ing the members of the aeepemaneSadetahan session 
1 my system, allow meatl 
CSO LAME segaletel by Min gehdone al ha soonmm end ts rg 
ment of their tensa a Soon afier my arrival in London, confor ly 
tothe intention, I adremed the Solawing Ictter to the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 


« To Mr. m—-——, §c. &. 
“Sim-——As E conceive any improvement in the mode of communicating real 


pearindae bo tho ach.of main, mot items: not only as a professor, but 
as a member of a society (the Phitharmonie}, whose tmidable - ’ 


IT 
casoarage, and te promote legitimate art, allow me to request the or aga 
your » at an examination of Mr. Webbe’s pupils—tanght during the 
last four on my plan of musical education—at the Argyle Rooms, on 

Thursday, 6th eval at TZ o'clock. 
“ Permit me toadd, that I am the more solicitous for the favour of your at- 
as reports have been circulated to the preyadice of my system, by 


persons either utterly ignorant of its principles, or intent spon perverting any 


information they may have obtained to some sinister putpose. [t is my sin- 

i it the which has matured by much 

neneenenm ining and lich bes benphevend with fhe must i 

ion, in those places where it has been adopted —to men of ho- 

integrity, of professional experience and discernment, and on whose 

candor I may with safety rely :—as I cannot doubt, Sir, of enjoying these 

senna in Tews. sientnere, I beg onee more to express my hope that I 
shall the pleasure of seeing you as above. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“J. B. LOGIER. 


* It is proper te observe, that several gentfemen addressed as above, were 
in the countzy or out of the kingdom at that time; a few others gave for 
answer a direct refusal, accompanied by some ungracious animadversions ; 
ee - rest excused themselves upon ok plea of ordinary business ; 3 2B plea 
w to be uate, when in eo on with the im- 
ener ateonse of sosical imation, then to’ be 

to their im sec eet er was not wo to supersede 
the mode which had ice for time i immemorial ? Ont of the whole 
luis aesiin, 400 f monic members, consisting at that time of 
forty-three innumber, I obtained the attendanee, upon this oceasion, of only 
five, viz.. Messrs. Bihop, Horsley, Bridgetower, Potter, and Naldi. 
these gentlemen who could deem the noble object of condemnation without 

sufficient intevest and importance, upon which to bestew frequent 
meetings, could find no adequate interest or importance on whieh to bestow 
even a single meeting, when the object was to enamine, whether the thing were 
cory tb approve or sme? 
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“The five gentlemen above named, in the course of this examination, 
afforded me many strong proofs of their satisfaction; Mr. Bishop especially 
expressed himself much interested ; insomuch that he desired to be admitted 
to the following examination the second day after, for the express purpose of 
propounding to the children various questions in modulation. He attended 
accordingly ; when I requested that he wovld not spare the children, but 
freely bring them to the severest test in the difficult art of modulation his 
mind could su to him—he did so; and his consequent satisfaction—I may 
venture, I believe, to say—surprize, as well as that of some other musical 
gentlemen preseat, were too obvious to be doubted ;—if I am mistaken, i 
rests with them to say so.”—Authentic Account, ‘ 

. We must now explain, for the satisfaction of those readers who 
may not understand precisely of whom the Philharmonic Society 
consists, or what are its objects, thatmear fifty professors of London, 
of the highest eminence, are united in the performance of a concert, 
for the express design of giving the best possible effect to instrumen- 
tal compositions. These professors lead, conduct, and direct, on 
alternate nights, and yield the post of honour to each other by rota- 
tation, each in his turn accepting the highest or the lowest situations 
of the orchestra. A body of musicians more deeply versed or more 
vitally interested in the science of music cannot be found. Butas it 
appears that Mr. Logier’s opponents did not comprise the whole of 
the Philharmonic, and that they were also combined with some pro- 
fessors, not members of that society, we preface our quotations from 
their work, with a list of the gentlemen who are the actual parties 
to the publication. 


~ Messrs. Attwood, Ayrton, J. Beale, F.Cramer, Dr. Crotch, Dance, Ferrari, 
Griffin, Horsley, C. Knyvett, jun. Latour, Mazzinghi, Neate, Novello, Ries, Sir 
G. Smart, Burrowes, Dr. Carnaby, Greatorex, ae. Hullmande!, Knyvett, 
Potter, Sherrington, Dr. Smith, Scheener, Walmisley, T. Welsh, Williams.” 
These names are all known to the public, and the list unquestion- 
ably comprehends a very large proportion of the reputation, inte- 
grity, and ability employed either in the practice of the science or in 
the business of musical instruction. ‘Two (Messrs. Horsley and Pot- 
ter) of the five professors mentioned by Mr. L. above as having 
manifested, together with Mr. Bishop, satisfaction and surprise “too 
obvious to be mistaken,”’ are included among them. We may now 
extract the reply of the professors to Mr. Logier’s charge. 
_ ¢ Although reports of Mr. Logier’s System of Musical Education had occa- 
sionally reached the metropolis, they were of a nature so extraordinary and 
ridiculous,: that they excited no attention, till it was understood. that Mr. 


Webbe was preparing to open an academy on that m in his own house. 
«‘ This circumstance created in several Se 2 cag desire to make some 
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enquiry into the merits of this novel method ; and while they were delibe- 
rating on the proper course to be pursued, they were informed that a Mr. 
Clifton, just returned from Ireland, had it in his power to communicate much 
information on the subject. He was therefore invited to attend a consulta- 
tion, which was held at the termination of a meeting convened on business re- 
lative to the Philharmonic Society, when he entered into certain statements, 
but in a manner so ambiguous and unsatisfactory, that it was agree by all 
present, that no conclusions concerning Mr. oss git System could be drawn 
from such an authority. Another meeting took place soon after, which was 
ame Sap other strangers, whose names we have forgotten. No com- 
r of a decisive nature, however, were received from them, «nd _ it 
was the general opinion of all those who were inclined to institute an enquiry, 
that it could not be fairly proceeded in till Mr. Logier himself should arrive, 
or till Mr. Webbe should exhibit some pupils educated on this plan. We 
have deemed it prudent to be thus explicit in mentioning the only two meet- 
ings during which Mr. Logier’s method of tuition was made a subject of dis- 
cussion, and we +have also been very careful in stating the result of them, in 
ence of the publication of the passage in his * Authentic Account of 
the Examination ef Pupils instructed in the New System of Musical Educa- 
tion, before certain Members of the Philharmonic Society and others.’”— 
Exposition, page 3. 

Every candid mind can but observe with pain the exaggeration 
which marks Mr. Logier’s statement of “ the meetings continually 
assembled,” which is thus put down by a piain and brief statement. 
One ofthe strongest characteristics, and one that is the most common 
to the discoveries of real science, is the simple and unaffected man- 
ner in which they have been promulgated and diffused. We are 
brought at every step to lament that so much of a contrary nature 
should rise to bias the judgment against “ the New System of Mu- 
sical Education.” In proof of our remark, we quote a few lines — 
more of the Exposition, which though they refer to the meeting we 
are about to describe, as they add to the catalogue of wilful misre- 
presentations charged upon Mr. L. will be most appropriately in- 


troduced in this place. 

“ But we must not quit the Exhibition of the 17th of November, without 
noticing a letter which Mr. ier shortly aflerwards addressed to the Irish 
public. This letter is dated Dublin, December 4th, 1817, and by a written 
memorandum on our copy, we find that it was inserted in the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal on the following day. After telling his readers of a combination formed in 
London against him, he says, that he invited his opponents to an examination 
of pupils taught.on his System by Mr. Webbe ; afler which he adds: ‘I chal- 
lenged scrutiny and enquiry from them in every way. I charged them with the 
unmanly nature of their combination and the ingustice of their united censorship, 
and I left my case then to the public.” When Mr. ier allowed this letter 
to be printed, he must surely have hoped that it would never find its way to 
London ; for so far from presuming to treat us in the manner above described at 
his Exhibition, he received us not only with politeness, but with apparent 
cheerfulness, and never relaxed in either of these during the whole morning, 
except momentarily, when an indefensible error in his book was pointed out jo 
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him, and when an upanswerable objection was made to bis Chireplast. But 
‘he évailed himself of neither of these opportunities to insmante, even in the 
_ most remote manner, either of the changes so specifically stated in the Free- 
man’s Journal.”— Eaposition, page 6. . 


We pause upon this point of the narration to direct the attention 
of all who are interested in the matter tewards this passage of the 
Exposition ; and we recall to their recollection that the statement of 
Mr, Logier was not published in London, in the place where the 
transaction alluded to happened, but im the sister island,* and that 
it involves a charge of one of the most heinous offences that can be 
committed by any body of men, viz. a combination for the purpose 
of putting down and discrediting a system that has for its object the 
welfare not only of the present but offature generations. The per- 
sons thus charged are considered of good repute, and against his 


single assertion stands the direct positive testimony of them all—of_ 


sixtecn men most eminent in their profession ! Is it possible that Mr. 
L. can expect to obtain credence for so Bobadil-like a story of his 
prowess? Ifhe does, “ he is certainly planet struck.”’ Nor do we 
perceive that his case is at all mended by the allegations. contained 


in “ the Refutation,”” wherein he shifts the meetings “ continually © 


held to their private houses,” and imputes to them a charge of ori- 
ginal intention “ to shield their attack under the name of the Phil- 
harmonic Society.”” There is no force at al] in the reason he assigns 
as giving rise to such change, namely, their “ perceiving the disre- 
pute they must fall into by prostituting a public institution to party 
purposes.”” The converse of the reasoning is true ; individuals have 
been frequently found to shelter themselves under a corporate capa- 
city from the imputation that lies against transactions of which none 
of them in their individual character would dare to take the respon- 


* Mr. er has considerable dexterity in choosing the proper site for his 
several prs cay The professors of London attack him for Publishing the 
triumphs of his Victory in Dublin; but the professors of Dublin have much 
more reason to complain of his statement in on, that “ scarcely a pupil 
is to be found that will be taught on any other than his system,” in the metro- 
polis of Ireland. We have now before us a letter from that city, which, after 
enumerating the e1eut professors who have adopted Mr. Logier’s plan of 
tuition, recites the names of rirry-Five who have not. And our friend says, 
“ T have put down all the names I can think of, though I dare say there may 
be as many more that I know nothing of.” Amonst those he sends us are 
the following eminent professors :—Sir J. Stevenson, Dr. Logan, Dr. Jones, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. Bunting, Mr. Warren, Mr. Day, Mr. Mathews, Mr. T. 
Mathews, Mr. H. G. Walsh, Mr. Horn, Mr. Alday, Mr. Osbourne, Mrs, Wil- 
lis, Miss Bennett, Madam Omoran, Mrs. Cuthbert, Miss Churl, Miss Buck. 
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sibility. But the whole is overdrawa. There is no adequate motive 
whatever to induce such men so to forget honour, reputation, and 
interest, and go over in a body to falsehood, deception, and villainy. 
For we beg our readers to remember that this is not a difference of 
opinion. upon matters of science, but a question of veracity in the 
relation of facts. If however there could remain any doubt, Mr. 
Logier fairly thrusts it out by the shoulders in page 5 of the Refuta- 
tion, wherein he manfully asserts that “ never was approbation and 
applause more decided than that which they (the Committee) exhi- 
bited, in spite of their previous determination to the contrary.” Such 
a sentence far transcends the bounds of common effrontery. We 
hardly know which to admire most, Mr. Logier’s courage or his 
capacity in argument. 

We have already made such extended extracts that we must con- 
tent ourselves with stating the result of the correspondence between 
Mr. L. and the Philharmonic, which, after mutual objections, 
ended in an examination, as Mr. L. calls it, or an exhibition, as 
the Committee entitle it, of Messrs. Logier and Webbe’s pupils. 
Upon what passed at this meeting the parties are directly at issue ; 
and as their assertions are frequently diametrically opposite to 
each other, we are driven to rely principally on the weight and 
numbers of the evidence. Exclusively, however, of the prepon- 
derance in these respeets in favour of the Committee, we cannot 
estape from the impression of evasion and subterfuge which the — 
previous insinuations and the whole of the controversy bears on the 
part of Mr. L. We adduce the following as proofs: 


“ On the 17th of November, after the Overture to Esther had been played, 
Mr. Horsley requested that Mr. Logier would allow him to enter intd an 
analysis of it with one of the young Ladies ; with this request Mr. Logier ap- 
peared to comply, he only desired that she might first perform in a Duet, 
which some iés were waiting to hear. At the conclusion of the Duet 

~ the same poe were desired to play a Fugue of Scar- 
latti together. When this was over, Mr. Horsley renewed his application to 
Mr. Logier, who, pulling out his watch, said, that it was too late, and his pupils 
were tired. Several other subjects of discussion proposed by different Pro- 
fessors were deferred by Mr. Logier to the end of the exhibition, which wes 
concluded in the way just described. He hinted, it is true, that we were at 
liberty to attend on the sollowing day; but at the same time he was well aware 
that Public were then invited, and that any thing in the way of real exami- 


nation would be impracticable.” Exposition, page 57. 
Again— 


“ The ngs Hrs do taken from lessons in which he had to contend with 
subject or design, prove to a certainty the degree of Mr. 


no difficulties 
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Logier’s talent as a Harmonist. The blunders contain could not escape 
observation during the performance of the 17th of November ; some of them 
were pointed out to him, and now we have to mention a part of his System 
which we must allow to be entirely new. Neches he 
could venture to defend such progressions of harmony ; the after tel- 
ling us that the ‘Companion’ and ‘Sequel’ were printed for the use of his 
Academy only,* and were not intended for general circulation, he turned 
boldly round, and declared, that ‘he kaew they contained errors, but he con- 
ceived it necessary that his pupils should practise and become familiar with 
such errors, in order that they might avoid them!’ 

“ Since the above passage was written, we have seen a new edition of ‘ The 
First Companion to the Chiroplast,’ wherein the various errors in harmony, 
upon which we have animadverted, among others, are pointed out by the 
author himself, with an annotation for the purpose of avowing the violations, 
and acknowledging them as such; but, in a certain degree, defending them as 
appertaining to his system. “We are happy to find that we have at least opened 
the eyes of Mr. Logier to these blunders, and that he now discovers them to 
be worthy of some notice. Let it however be carefully remarked, that this 
edition, and the whole of the Author’s notice on the subject, have appeared 
ssequently to our attendance at his exhibition !— Exposition, page 63. 

pad yet again— 

‘¢ On the 17th of November Mr. Logier was several times requested to let 
the young ladies put their exercises into score, but this he avoided, on several 
pretexts. At onetime he said, ‘ the board was not large enough’—this was 
not the case. At another, that ‘ so much light fell upon it, it was very difficult 
to see’—but we did not observe that the pupils had ‘ too much light’ on any 
other occasion ; and we most firmly believe that they could not have put their 
exercises into score. An attempt to do so, would have deranged the whole 
principle on which they had been taught, and would have displayed their 
real ignorance of harmony.” — Exposition, page 64. 


Mr. Logier invited to a public exhibition the mistresses of the 
boarding schools, and to this he attributes the overture from the 
meeting which was made by the Philharmonic. If it be true, 
“that a man seldom prophecies what he does not wish,” it is. an 
observation not less consistent with the whole tenor of human con- 
duct, that one man rarely imputes to another motives which have 
not their origin in his own sentiments or feelings, except, which 
cannot apply to the present instance, except he be directed by long 
experience of the actions and character of the individual. Such an 
insinuation, therefore, we would say, makes against its author.— 
Indeed, we discover nothing on the part of the Committee but a 
desire of scrupulous and careful examination, prudentially guarded 
by the very proper and just resolution not to hazard a hasty decision. 


* There seems to have been a slight inaccuracy in this assertion, for we ° 
believe it will be found, on enquiry, that both the above works were long ‘sol 
by Clementi and Co. like any other common elementary publications. - . 
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In our judgment of Mr. Logier’s conduct, we can but be guided by 
his previous deportment.at Glasgow and Edinburgh. In all three 
places he has done the same thing; he hes contrived to convert 
a private examination into a public exhibition. In all three he has 
brought the same charges of conspiracy against his opponents.— 
Inall three he has been met by the same plain, scientific, determined, 
and severe refutation, augmented at every step by fresh, accumu- 
lated, and stronger testimony. 

Of the inducements to the meeting of the 17th of November, 


Mr. L, thus speaks— 


“ Previous to the examination, Mr. Dance informed me, on the part of the 
Committee, that they had agreed not to give any opinion until after the ex- 
amination, when they should meet and consult together. I replied to Mr. 
Dance, that I was not at all anxious about the Committee’s opinion, nor 
had I invited them with any wish of obtaining their patronage ; but only 
that they might see and judge for-themselvcs, and afterwards speak of me and 
my System as they found just. I took this occasion to say further, that cir- 
cumstances had determined me to remain in London, in order to establish 


wy System, and that my dependence was solely on the public.”— Authentic 
ccount, 


This passage, compared with Mr. L.’s letter, exhibits a curious 
contradiction. Here “ he is not at all anxious about the Committee's 
opinion.”’ But his letter in the Authentic Account, extracted above, 
shews him sincerely wishing to submit the results of his system “ to 
men of honour and integrity, of professional-experience and discern- 
ment, and on whose candour he may safely rely, and not doubting of © 
enjoying these advantages in the attendance” of the Committee.— 
What can Mr. L. advance to palliate these self-convictions ? and, 
after such a declaration, what reason can Mr. Logier have to 
complain of any statement of their opinions the Philharmonic may 
have thought right to make? He selected them to examine and to 
pronounce. They have done so. He previously knew that they 
had prudently decided to reserve their opinion, and he had previously 
determined to “ remain in London in order to establish his system" 
upon the conviction ofthe public. In truth, to attempt thus to dis- 
able their judgment or disallow their testimony, is neither more nor 
less than to tell the world that they are a set of knaves—a point upon 
which.we imagine Mr. Logier’s evidence will be received with consi- 
derable hesitation, not to say with absolute disbelief. For the public 
will naturally enquire what passion or what interest there is to make 
these professors so inveterate against “the system.’’ The professors 
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both at Glasgow and in London. have given their answer. First 
hear Mr. De Monti and then the Committee. 


* Some and generously unthinking affirm, that, in the 
School of the New System, a knowledge of music pt acquired at a much 
cheaper rate than by having it individually taught at home in the usual way. 
An experienced Teacher (say they) will exact about three guineasfor twelve 
hours’ instruction; whereas, by sending our children to be taught in classes, each 
of them will receive forty-eight hours’ teaching for four guineas, The entrance 
money is buta trifle ; ping acter once paid, deserves no farther consideration. 

“ First, let us see how much each Pupil receives, and then we shall state, 
e contra, what she pays. Each class consists of from twenty to thirty sebolars, 
who are actually playing on the several piano-fortes, either with one hand 
only, or with both. There are several others at the same time, for whom, 

bly, there is no room at the instruments, but who, no doubt, must pay as 
well as the rest. These, whom I may very eall theorists, are placed 
in a corner of the room, with slates in their and to all appearance, are 
studiously employed in solving some of the most important musieal problems, 
by demonstration no doubt, whilst, their companions at the piano-orte, of 
ciously render them every nopaing: assistance which is in the power of the 
harshest dissonances to bestow 

“ The number of theorists may amount to, but I will ex- 
ceed ten, and these, together with the thirty pupils ¢ at the piano- 
forte, would give us in all, forty young Sesion eagerly panting after musical — 
knowledge, and greedily quenching their burning thirst in the pure Castalian 
waters, emanating from ‘ the infinite knowledge of musical ee earered 

Mr. Logier!? But, as it is not my wish to exaggerate, instead of forty, I 
admit eee ype ; ar pone worst Every class re- 
ceives a lesson ef two hours, ving divided two heurs amongst twenty 
pupils, we shall find that six minutes of individual instruction is the entire 
share ofeach. But of these six minutes, one, at least, must be deducted, for the 


nee time required im off and on the bonnet, es, pelisse, im- 
‘Gquirheshar healt Geo ant the Reh pest of sncthes minute oil be lost in ad- 


j the Chi t, and other nec movements, pr to sitti 
ed pee re subtractions piensa Bort share oP coh Pa amet 
tion will amount to little more than four minutes, in the time allotted to a class; 
eight minutes in a week; thirty-two minutes in one month; one hour and 
thirty-six minutes ina quarter ; and, during the whole season of six months, 
she wilt receive no more than three hours and twelve minutes’ teaching + This, 
toe, is only with the assumption, that the time which is spent in talking about 
sevenths, dissonances, resolutions, inversions, and such like mysterious gab- 
bling, is not wasted—that no interruption is given to the lessons, that no oll 
days are allowed, either at Christmas, or any other time ; for, should I take 
inte consideration the usual and frequent interruptions which take in some 
schools, where instruction is paid by the quarter, and not hy the rofles- 
sons, it would be no difficult matter to prove, that the whole time allotted to 
each pupil of a Logierismystic class, amounts to very little more than two hours 
in siz months! For this teaching, however, Pupils are required to pay, 
Entrance Money .....accesensessveceaseeee Zl Ll 6 
First Quarter ....... Menon 9 hasea <haakeeniins 44.0 
Seeond Quarter ........... butalegeddudes oe « 4406 
Music, Slate, &e. ....... 6 
0 


se Pewee eseeeeeenesd 0 0 


for Three Hours and Twelve Minutes’ 


Ternis for Six Months, or, properly aking,» = ———— 
£10 10 
Teaching 
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“ Add to this, if you please, the price of the Chiroplast, which will aug- 
ment the sum to fifteen guineas, and then, though it may be dilficult to dis- 
cover in what ‘ the infinite superiority of the New System,’ and the advantages 
accruing therefrom to the Public, consist; yet one may readily comprehend 
the érue purport of these bombastic assurances, so successfully employed in 
emptying the pockets of the credulous, but which, when they come to he 
fully exposed, as they one day must, will cause even a Logierismist to blush.” 
—Strictures, page 38 to 42. 

The committee computes as follows :— 

* In a Prospectus from Mr. Logier, which is just come into our hand, we 
are informed, that ‘the pupils are to meet in parties of twenty each, twice in 
the week for two hours each day, which hours are employed in the following 
manner :—the party is first divided into two classes, one of which receives an 
hour’s instruetion in the principles of harmony,’ whilst the other receives 
‘individual lessons in other parts of the Academy, on the Piano Forte—the 
pupils then change places.” What ‘individual lessons must be worth, when 
twenty are taught in two hours, we will not waste our time in calculating. 
But what such a method of tuition is worth to Mr. Logier ani! his assistants, 
may be instantly shewn. Twenty guineas per annum are charged for each 
pupil; and we have just seen that twenty are taught in two hours. At this 
rate, two hundred andforty children might be taught in a week, by devoting 
eight hours in each day to them, and the sum for their instruction would amount 
to Five Thousand and Forty Pounds. ' 

“We must add to this, the’advantages which Mr. Logier may derive from 
two vacations, one guinea and a half which are paid on the entrance of each 
pupil, the profits ssbleg from the sale or loan of Chiroplasts, &c. &e. and then 
we may surely affirm, that they who reject such a system of musical educa- 
tion, must be influenced by some other motive than that of self-interest.” — 
Exposition, page 40. m 

Whilesuch are the pecuniary advantages and the personal ease to - 
be derived from the adoption of the system, it is wholly at variance 
with the common experience of mankind to believe for a moment 
that such a number of eminent men should combine to delude the 
public and injure themselves, when the tempting alternative lies 
absolutely within their grasp. Credo quia impossibile est, is the 
only possible reason that our faculties will furnish for giving credit 
to such an instance of impenetrable folly. 

We have quoted little from Mr. Logier's last work, “the Refu- 
talton.”” He may possibly regret that he has been betrayed into such 
a publication, for we see not a sentence in the whole pamphlet that 
entifles it to the name it bears. The vulgar raillery and sarcasm 
levelled at the members of the Committee, sets upon it the stamp 
and impress ofa disregard of truth, temper, and gentlemanly feeling, 
for which‘there is nothing to atone. Nor can we suffer so indecent 
an attempt to.lower these eminent professors in the estimation of per- 
sons who are not acquainted with their several merits, to pass with- 

rece 
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out reply. Sir G. Smart is a-conductor and a master of the first 
character. Mr. Neate is the finest piano-forte player and the most 
scientific and systematic instructor in the kingdom, or perhaps in 
Europe. Dr. Crotch is a man every way distinguished by talents 
ofan extraordinary kind, and indeed the list does not comprehend 
a single name that is not entitled to great professional respect. 
Under this division of the subject we shall extract two passages ; 
the one relates to the statement made by the Committee as to 
the errors in composition and their subsequent correction—the other 
to the expences of tuition. ‘The errors in question had been objected 
against at Edinburgh and at Glasgow, and it is somewhat singular, 
that Mr. L. should postpone for twelve months the statement of 
his reasons (strange as they appear to us to be) for ingrafting such 
blunders upon his plan of instruction without any pointed cautionary 
reference to his pupils, until called upon by the explanation of the 
Committee. The passages objected to, he to have absolutely 
defended at his explanatory lecture in Edi , for the account in 
the Caledonian Mercury of May 1, 1817, paints him as describing 
such consecutions to be “ occasionally admissible,” and quoting 
passages from Beethoven in their support. And it is further remark- 
able, that not a syllable of leaving them “purposely for pupils to 
detect,” is there said. Why give one interpretation twelve months 
ago and another now? Is this consistent? | 


“ When Mr. Horsley and Mr. Bishop attended my first examination, I 
cifically explained to them my custom of strongly impressing consecutive 
and octaves on the eye and ear of my pupils, in order to make them more 
capable of detecting and avoiding them afterwards. This also I did when the 
Gomartes attend net ag Mew pe 3 and yet after all ar yeeng mes aba 

isingenuousness to bring as glari —— want we 
ledge of harmony, errors Eh cedtait ietetliee of instruction for papils 
to detect in analyzing the lessons which it is part of my plan to call upon them 
to do. . 

“I had been several times requested by my friends to suppress those exam- 
gh.af arvor.shtegetionn, ap Seumitiee Sen 0 te abl 4f tie bankas by way of 
appendix ; the reason they assigned, and which has since proved well 
was, that my enemies would take adv of them, In consequence of 
these circumstances, and at their wea iy go Ho some of these passages ; 
this the Comuaittee wished to have understood proceeded from their having 
opened my eyes.”*— Refutation, p. 45. 

With respect to the charges for tuition, Mr. L. makes the observa- 
tions which follow and we must say that what they proveis favour- 


able to the Comittee, inasmuch as exclusive ef entrance money, 


* See our extract from the Exposition, at page 125. 
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and Chiroplasts and extras of all descriptions, the Logierismist will 
receive, according to Mr, L.’s computation, 48 shillings per hour, 
in parties of 12 or 24, for his instructions—twelve being taught at 
double the sum per hour, viz. two shillings, which Mr. L. calculates 
to be the actual amount in his division of five guineas into hours, 
and thus each pupil of the twenty-four, allowing no moment to be 
lost, but the whole two hours to be actually employed in teaching, 
obtains a lesson of two minutes and a half, allowing also, that every 
pupil (which never can be) enjoys an equal shage of the master’s at- 
tention. A lesson’ of 20 minutes where the master is seated by the 
side of the scholar, is worth little enough in all conscience, but it 
must be worth at least eight times as much as a lesson of two minutes 
and a half diminished and broken by the discordant effects of the 
ten or twelve piano fortes, and the journeying from one to another. 
It is the fault of all Mr. L.’s statements that they prove too much, 
as our readers ve by the calculation which follows, 

* And now, since you have indulged yourselves in money cal- 
culations, allow me to follow your example, by which means it will be y 
seen which of us are in the of receiving most for our labours. My charge 


you have already stated to be tw guineas a year, for which I profess to 
ents hipafintonaion in tho weeks Now yon are in the habit of reeeiv- 
ing eight to prrelg grinaeaper coum for ‘our school instruction, which 
I will average at ten. then you receive for two quarters, or one half 
hour in the week, ten guineas per annum for each scholar ; which being only 
one-fourth part of the time which we give, must, therefore, according to 
Cocker, be multiplied by four ; and this makes forty guineas ; just double the: 
sum which we receive, And at the end of the year, notwithgtanding the 
with which you get over all inci obstacles, your little beginners 

will be found to possess not one-fourth of the knowledge in music or practical 
ability, which ours will be found to have acquired ; and upon this point 1 am 
to come to proof with you in wey You shall propose. Still further 

to let the public see with how li Committee have touched upon 
these maiters, let it be for a moment examined into, and it will be found that 
for every hour’s lesson we receive but two shillings per scholar. Thus, four 
hours per week, and'thirteen weeks to the quarter, make fifty-two lessons for 
five guineas. So mueh for money calculations, whieh I think would have been 
on _ part’ much more wisely left out of the question ; for if you wish to 
it that I am making a harvest of the public, you have given a 


rule by it is clear you do it in a four-fold de — Refutation, p. 33. 
In almost all that relates to what eheaalos the examinatjon of 

the 17th November, Mr. L, and the Committee directly contradict 

each other., The weight and respectability of the testimony greatly 

preponderates against him ; but of this the public will form their 

owm judgment. Here, therefore, we shall quit this branch of the 

subject, and we shall proceed to the advantages and the objections 

s 2 
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which more particularly belong to the system and its mechanical 
adjuncts, 

In the first place its novelty is disputed, and indeed ‘disproved. 
But we do not mean to deprive Mr. L. of one tittle ofthe claim 
which he really has te the perseverance and arrangement which 
entitles the plan to the name and character of a;system.. If,as Mr. 
De Monti has ayerred, he saw the Chiroplast forty, years ago in 
Bohemia, and Mr. Kozeluc was in the habit of using it at Prague ; 
if weights have been attached to the wrists by Dr. Forkel, of Got- 
tingen; if Mr. W. Clarke, of Edinburgh, taught pupils in classes, 
as well as other teachers; if Guide’s Harmonic Hand be, a, part 
of the contrivances Mr. L, uses—it is nevertheless, due to him to 
admit, that the merit of combining all these several scattered mem- 
bers into one digested plan of instruction belongs entirely to himself. 

In the order of Mr. Logier’s inventions or adaptations, the gamut 
board first presents itself. This, as the Committee states, is neither 
more nor less than the representation of the k f the instrument, 
which has been given in all books of instruction since the earliest 
days of the spinett and harpsichord, But they have omitted to re- 
mark that the merit (if there be any) is in transferring the picture 
to a situation parallel to the keys which it represents, andin extend- 
ing its magnitude to the dimensions of the piano forte; thus bring- 
ing at once before the eye of the scholar the relative position of the 
different octaves and notes, and conveying the idea visually, and in 
a way not to be mistaken. It is, however, a matter of doubt with us, 
whether such a plan affords any real assistance, for we regard the 
notes and their situations in the light of those. grammar rules which 
must be committed to memory; and it still remains a question 
whether artificial helps of such a kind do eventually promote the 
progress of the pupil.* ‘The soundest masters both in music and 
language, prefer the labour and attention necessary to a different 
mode of acquirement, for thé same reasons that translations are re- 


* Since the above was written, we learn from a professor, not one of Mr. 
Logier’s opponents, who has taught two pupils previously under his instruc- 
tion, that the use of the gamut board had been Obviously an obstruction to the 


ress of one of them. Her ideas of the notes, the gamut board, and the 
Ban were so ly associated, that there was exceeding difficulty in fixing 
her eyes upon the book—they continually strayed to the keys, and in searc 
of her old assistant, the , and she was awkward and embarrassed. Such 
is precisely the effect we should have anticipated. 
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jected in the study of the classics. Festina denié is, we are persuaded, 
one of the most wholesome maxims among the canons of teaching. 

We come next to the Chiroplast, upon which opinion seems to 
be more divided than upon any other part of the system. We are 
disposed to think that the use of this machine does convey the idea 
of a just position more rapidly and more certainly than mere pre- 
cept and imitation. But we confine the advantage entirely to the 
communication of the first notion, and we should perhaps be dis- 
_ posed to limit our concession to the use of it among children who 
begin very young. Much of the difficulty which masters expz- 
rience, much of the expense that parents incur, most of the bad 
habits which embarrass and sometimes even preclude the progress 
of players, we are persuaded is to be traced to the beginning at an 
immature age.* The docility of five or six years of age is no com- 
pensation for the want of the power of understanding the precepts 
of the master, for although it cannot be denied that in learning the 
rudiments of all sciences, much is and must be committed to me- 
mory, before it is clearly comprehended, the reliance upon this 
principle is carried too far. When we go beyond the communica- 
tion of the first idea of position, we fall at once into the long dis- 
puted efficacy of assisting the voluntary motions of the human body 
by mechanical aids—a practice often tried but now we believe wholly 
laid aside in every instance that relatés to healthy children and 
their habits, For the early discontinuance of mechanism in Piano 
Forte playing, there is the additional reason that the player can ex- 
ecute only in one position while confined by the finger guides, which 
abridges their usefulness to a very inconsiderable period. However 
we may reason the point, after all we must ceme to the practical 
effects exhibited in Mr. Logier’s pupils. Of these the Committee 
speaks in the following decisive terms:— 

“ Again, however, we distinctly deny the utility of this machine, and a 
strong additional reason for our disapprobation of it, arises from the obser- 


vations which we made on the manner of playing exhibited by those young 
Ladies who were brought from Dublin by Mr. Logier, for the avowed pur- 
of shewing the superior advantages of his - Itis surely not un- 


ir to suppose, that on an occasion of so much importance to himself, Mr. 
Logier would select pupils who, in his estimation, would do him credit. We 
remember that he was very anxious to make us believe that they were taken, 
without any design, from the general mass of his scholars, indeed, that 


* Professors are against us upon this point—but we cannot depart from our 
opinion until the question be settled by more complete experiment. 
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he was glad to any whose parents would allow them to 
himso far. Our will receive these statements as they think 
but we cannot that Mr. pullin inleiatys aut dochites 


Mee dive mule E the  echfedt of ae stady for m 
years, and we again declare, on the GET that in 
the action of hin pup we discovered which may not be daily wit- 
nessed. He has podage trad rs.are to os goede bet bie scholen 


pane waaay eye fog ere mh arg 


ony. aidiional Joie pr ahiien: eg may receive from 

Siete ae, alae apes The however, seemed un- 

conscious of this ad Soe for we observ y constantly moved, 

not merely their elbows, but their arms, even from the shoulder, whenever 

a was struck, or ne Sing a Ace wetvemiree. We wilt further 

Logier, that those yours. lpdies ane: unspqpsinted with: the srne 

orte, which is by pressure, and nat by the 

i which they often exhibited. ay "cs elon ee ae 
ai Roast, any replied he argh she Coens ‘ae 

. Ex 80. ms us in fetna 

wy ihe alesrtioa too Rave an ae ee p- 31. ent 

The rest of the chapter of the "Ropithe on: the Chiroplast is 

argumentative and forcible, but we cannot admit the concluding 


dilemma. : : 
“The Chiroplast compresses the hand, or it does not.. If it do not com- 
aoe heal reuyaioabteres &,” and is therefore of no 3 iit 
MO the hand, it must impede and injure the action of the rs, 
and is therefore highly prejudicial.” : 


Here we think the committee has been drawn into an error by the 
use of the term “compress.” The instrument is not ofa kind to 
admit ofso absolute.a definition. It is we apprehend, quite certain 
that without any such pressure as would impede and injure the 
action of the fingers, the Chiroplast may give and does give the 
hand its true position, and we repeat our belief that for a short in- 
terval it may be beneficial. But in the present state of the contro- 
versy, there is sufficient evidence to throw the general ‘and enlarged 
utility that Mr. Logier ascribes to its powers, into total diseredit. 

In examining the lessons contained in The Companion to the Chi- 
roplast, it is evident'that to reduce -the terms of instruction’ to the 
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simplest possible form, lias‘been the author’s capital object. In so 
doing, he has omitted much that is necessary. We have expressly 
compared these rudiments with those of Mr. J. B. Cramer, in his 
instructions, and the superiority of the latter is so palpable, that we 
cannot hesitate for a moment to pronounce that the Companion to the 
Chiroplhast (except indeed inasmach as it is indispensible to the pur- 
pose it was written for) is, as an elementary book, not at all to be 
recommended. But it would be unfair to consider it in any other 
than the light Mr, L. intended, viz. as an integral part of his sys- 
tem. ‘Regarding it then in this way, we say that it keeps the pupil 
too long upon one species of practice (thet of a fixed position), and 
that it conveys to our minds a very bald, uninteresting, and taste- 
less specimen of initiatory lessons, though composed under the con- 
straints of such a limitation. The plan of teaching piano forte 
playing in classes, we cannot reprobate too highly. It is so com- 
pletely contradictory to common sense, as well as to every principle 
concerned in the formation of good taste and polished execution, 
that althoagh a volume might be written against it, we shall content 
ourselves with doing little more than requoting the summary extract. 
from “ theObservations” cited in “‘ the Exposition” of the committee, 
and with referring those who are snxious for a more diffuse refuta- 
tion to the different pamphlets. 

“ Mr Lagier’s practice of teaching a number of together is - 
attended wh many vers Sendventogs Their ears re seid and their 
od sal they i not even the bow f the mimrvonnin’ 

manner in express performing. Melody 
tnd harmony nd exprenite~mese end scholar al wie) involved in 
aul uot dhearedlion ce set ek dahence nd nminen rons). 

Let our readers imagine ten piano fortes, which never can be 
nicely in tune, and never will be any where near the same pitch, 
played upon by twenty-four young ladies, more or less, at the 
sametime. Let them call to mind the mistakes, the boggling, and 
repetition, which always attend the efforts of juvenile performers. 
Let them recollect the difference of capacity in children, and 
the indispensible concentration of the master’s attention to those 
individuals whose mistakes are the most frequent, and we think 
there cannot remain a doubt of the utter destruction of ear and 
expression which cannot fail to be the consequence of such disso- 
nance and distraction. Expression is attained by imperceptible 
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gradations, by never-ceasing imitation, and we may almost assert, 
by imitation alone.’ What then will be the objects presented to this 
faculty in such a concert of noises ? Mr. Logier may laugh at general 
reasoning as much as he pleases—but he must have removed nature 
from her known and constant laws if he produces a finished scholar 
by such a mode of instruction. Indeed the practical good he pro- 
fesses to accomplish by teaching in classes, viz. steadiness in time, 
is to be atchieved in much better ways. With regard to the moral, 
the fortitude upon which he insists, we can but think the courage 
thus acquired will be of the spurious kind which is the companion 
of hardened: ignorance. But the fact is,-that no one could rely 
upon the effects of such lessons for any considerable improvement 
of the pupil, when it is considered that two hours only in a week 
are so employed.’ And we would especially point out, that our 
observation leads to an important truth, not only in regard to Mr. 
Logier, but in regard to general science. ~The benefit which a pupil 
derives from the instructions of a master are no more than very short 
directions to indusiry. The progress made is principally in propor- 
tion to private practice and attention. ‘The superiority of one 
master over another lies much in ‘his knowledge, but more in the 
power which he possesses of imparting such knowledge with per- 
spicuity and- precision. Teaching in classes, amidst the ceaseless 
din of twenty-four (more or less) imperfect players, must abridge 
(we should say annihilate) this power. Let our young friends then 
be made sensible, that to their own ardour and industry they are 
to owe the main portion of their advancement ; and let their parents 
consider well how much of whatever their children may have 
attained from this new course of instruction, is to be attributed to 
the degree of attention which has. been. excited by the novelty and 
by making their children emulous of supporting their part in the 
controversy. Be it recollected, that the duration of the experiment 
has been yet insufficient to produce a scholar of any considerable 
attainments in the higher branches of the art—the polish is. yet to be 
given—the last reward of the labourer is yet.to come. Of course 
the only fair comparison is between pupils of the same standing ; 
but though there may be a superiority of mechanical.dexterity in 
the lower purposes of the art, it is still a question to be; decided, 
whether, as an approach to the higher ornaments of execution is 
made, there will not be much in the pupils of the new system,to 
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wado, and much that mever can be undone. For ourselves we have 
no hesitation in afirming with the Edinburgh Critic, that “ they 
who wish to become elegant and finished performers will never 
attain their object under such a mode of instruction as Mr. Logier 
We come at last to Mr. Logier’s lessons in harmony, and here we 
must observe thet we can only judge from the examples quoted by 
himself and his opponents, and from the exhibition of his pupils; for 
of the means by which he imparts the degree of knowledge he justly 
considers to be so vastly beyond the common acquirements of youth, 
we know nothing. Nor indeed is it important that we should; if 
he produces the.effect described, that is proof sufficient ; and that 
his scholars of eight-years old, if they did harmonize the airs he sets 
down for them in his Refutation, have attained a very uncommon 
practical advancement, we think no candid man will dispute. We 
are far from wishing to under-value any of Mr. Logier’s discoveries, 
or apy new or more clear arrangement ip the mode of conveying 
instruction. he may have instituted, when we say that we believe 
few masters, if any, have ever thought of instructing pupils so early 
in the principles of composition.. In doubting the utility of the 
application of his plan, we repeat that we do not mean to depreciate 
Mr. L.’s system of instruction in this point. But the surprize excited 
by such examples must be suspended until we can have ascertained 
what belongs to the task of conveying similar knowledge. We were 
led into this train of thinking by the obseryation of a professor 
who roundly averred his disbelief of Mr. L.’s statement with regard 
to the performance of the child eight years old. Such a mode of 
replication was not to our taste. We remembered the anecdote in 
Miss Edgeworth’s Practical Education, of a child’s invention as to 
the steam engine, which no ope nom will venture to doubt ; and her 
illustration .of a better course of conveying information is certainly 
far more astonishing than Mr, Logier’s. We were therefore per- 
fectly willing to give him-full and complete credit for his assertion 
in this particular. But the denial induced us to try an experiment. 
We laid before a girl, thirteen. years old, (who knew literally 
of the construction of harmonies) the rules for the accom- 
“the notes of the octave. We wrote down a bass, and 
in less ten minutes she produced the harmony without error. 
We then gave her the rules of accompaniment for a figured bass ; 


T 
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we copied one line of the bass of one of the chorusses of Judas 
Maccabaus, every note of which was figured, and in the same tiwe 
she put in every chord. We.do not say that our experiment goes 
the length of placing our child of thirteen upon a footing with Mr: 
- L.’s pupil of eight, either in point of progress or of the difficulty 

which attends the communication of ideas to one ‘so young. . But it 
removes most of the wonder attached to these juvenile harmonists. 
The Committee, we find, also express in.a more extended manner 
the same sentiments. 

‘“* Allowing Mr. Logier’s account of the whole process to be quite correct, we 
can assure him that there was nothing in it which surprised us when we at last 
discovered, that beyond the limits of their slate his pupils could do nothing. 

“ Till Mr. Logier confessed this, we were in some doubt how far his system 
might be beneficial for the purpose of communicating harmonical knowledge; 
but that avowal on his part dispelled all our doubts, and the inefficacy of the 


whole contrivauce burst upon us at once. Then indeed, instead of wondering at 


the progress those young ladies had made, our wonder was that they had really 
made so little. 


“ {s it astonishing that pupils who have been taught for two years and a half, 
should perform all those exercises which Mr. Logier has described, on a state? 
Every real harmonist will acknowledge, that much more than half the difficulty 
attending such exercises must arise from their application to a practical use; aud 
of that application Mr. Logier has vowed his scholars incapable. At the cort- 
clusion of his exhibition, it was intimated to him, that we had brought figured 
basses with us for a trial of the young ladies’ skill. His answer was, that ‘ we 
had seen how far they had gone, and that they could net play from. figured 
‘basses.’—To this he added, * that if we did not like it he did not care.’ 


“ Availing ourselves of Mr. Logier’s indifference to our opinion, we miust de- 
clare, in the same simplicity of language, that we really ‘ did vot like it,’ ang 
we must also venture to tell him, that we should be quite ashamed as teachers, if, 
at the end of one year, any of our scholars in harmony were, like his, to shrink 
‘from the performance of all figured basses. whatever.” Exposition, p. 55. 

We have long more than suspected, that “ the tremendous bar- 
riers” are not tremendois at all; that the mechanical elements of 
harmony might be easily and rapidly conveyed; and we do~not 
‘ktiow that there is much novelty in the opinion nor much inculpa- 
‘tion of musical teachers ; for the fact is, that the art of reading and 
‘analyzing a score is not coveted by the million ‘of piano-forte 
players, whose aim is‘amusement of ‘a different kind, arid falls very 
‘far short of that degree of devotion to musical learning, which a 
desire to compose or even to understand ‘the rules of composition 
‘implies. When such an intention has been signified, masters have 
‘generally thought it safest and best to postpone the higher branch 
of stady, until the pupil is made familiar with the first steps in the 
practical part of music. Mr. L. therefore certainly stands alone ‘im 
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the endeavour to initiate pupils so soon into the mysteries of science, 
and weshall not seem very sceptical if we doubt the propriety of 
inverting the old order of instruction, upon the plain ground that 
the time of a student can be no more than employed, and that time 
will be most usefully employed upon those parts of a subject which 
are most within the grasp of the intellect of the party. Such a dis- 
position of study is exactly analogous in importance ‘to a choice of 
pursuits, and the propriety of loading the mind of an infant with 
the rules of composition and with abtruse musical learning, must 
entirely depend upon the objects the parent has in view. As a ge- 
nera] mode of instruction, we can but consider that it must rather 
impede than promote the intention of judiciously employing the 
time given to musical education. We put the question upon its 
plain and proper basis of utility; and after the example we have 
stated of one experiment, which’ we ‘pledge ourselves is faithfully 
related, we are neither inclined to attribute much of invention and 
discovery to Mr. Logier’s method, nor much of real and ‘ultimate | 
practical benefit. We shall now leave it to all who may be inclined 
to examine more deeply into the matter, whether Mr. L, be as igno- 
rant as his adversaries had a fair right to suppose from the numerous 
errors they quote in his publications’ and his practice, or whether 
he be SS wonderful in his discoveries, and possessed of as “ibfinite 
musical knowledge” as injudicious friends have given out. From 
the mass of most respectable evidence adduced, and the premises 
we have stated, we ourselves are irresistibly brought to this conclu- 
sion.—Mr. Logier is an ingenious man, and he has certainly added 
some facilities to musical tuition, but his system, taken in all its 
bearings, is likely to be far more prejudicial than useful, while the 
arrogance and evasion displayed in the mode of introducing his me- 
thod of teaching, and the total want of good taste and gentlemanly 
feeling evinced in his controversial publications, will cast a dark 
shadow over all the parts of his design, even should they for a time 
weigh with the vulgar and the credulous, amuse the speculative, or 
supply his partisans with the wordy fuel that raises and supports 
the flame and the smother in which this worker of musical magic 
appears to thrive. 
tie. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Siz, 


I Have given some attention to the remarks of your Correspon- 
dent on the Minor Key, to which 1 need make but one objection, 
viz. that if the minor 6th and 7th are to be used in ascending as in 
descending, it will necessarily preclude the possibility of forming a 
perfect cadence, the leading chord of which is always the major 
common chord, with or without the minor 7th on the 5th of the 
key, whether the key itself be major or minor. The major 6th 
is a natural gradation from the 5th to the major or 7th, or vice vers4, 
when the fundamental harmony of the 5th of the key is not changed, 
or it is used as a part of a leading chord. Although the progress 
sion from the minor 6th to the major 7th is not frequent, it is some- 
-times introduced with good effect, as also vice versi. The mistakes 
of your Correspondent in the references he has made to Handel and 
Corelli, must be evident to any one who understands the nature of 
harmony, with which however your Correspondent does not seem to 
be thoroughly acquainted ; for speaking of the Overture to Samson, 
he says, “‘ Now the key note J) is a 5th to the former original key 
note G, A is the 7th below the octave to the original key note G, 
and E is the 3d below the octave to that original key. The relative 
proportions, therefore, to the original key note G, which these keys, 
D, A, and E exhibit, are 5, 7, 3, or if differently arrranged 3, 5, 7, 
which constitute exactly the dissonant chord in thorough bass. 

Now it is evident that no arrangement of figures can ever form a 
chord of the 7th of the notes G, D, A, E ; towhich I may add that the 
modulation of the first movement of the above Overture, to which of 
‘course he alludes, is from G to D, from D to E minor finishing in G, 
the accidentals G*, F, and Bb causing no change of key. In 
page 14 he says, “In Corelli’s Sonatas, Op. 4 Sonata 8, the first 
movement, not one of the notes G is sharp. ‘The movement is in the 
key of A minor.” 

This is another mistake, as that movement is not in A, but in D 

Were I to make any farther observations on this subject, I should 

. u 
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naturally anticipate what I may have to offer at some future period 
on Modulation, through the medium of your valuable compendium, 
the first number of which has afforded me such gratification, as to 
ensure my most cordial wishes for its successful continuance; in 
which sentiment I beg leave to remain, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


James TaYtor. 
No. 58, Pottergate Street, Norwich, 


9th June, 1818. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I Beg leave to resume the subject which I commenced in your first 
number, and to continue my essay towards concentrating some of 
the elements of vocal! science. 





OF STYLE AND MANNER. 


We are naturally affected by sounds, and various passions and 
€motions are excited by means of our sense of hearing, independently 
of the association attached to words.. Mr. Burke has observed that 
great or sudden or tremulous sounds produce emotions of the sub- 
lime, and he quotes the effects of soft and sweet sounds in music, as 
eauses of the beautiful. [ Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, Sec.25. 
Part 3.] To unite these effects of sound with the impressions con- 
veyed by language, and by their conjoint inflaence to heighten those 
impressions, is the primary object of the art of singing. We find in 
the works of every composer, often in the melody itself, but more fre- 
quently in the accompaniments, imitations of natural sounds, which 
are, however, in subservience to certain laws by which the ear seems 
to be governed, but which in truth have been formed by.a long and 
accurate observation of those sounds and changes which the ear has 
been perceived to receive with pleasure. Hence arise the various de- 
grees of loud and soft, of slow or rapid movements, and of sudden 
breaks, which are supposed to indicaie particular passions, affections, 
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and emotions, and which come at last by their asssociation with words, 
really to figure such images to the mind.* ‘ There are in art fluc- 
tuating as well as fixed principles.” These are commonly among 
the characteristics of national taste, and they also serve to mark the 


* A judicious author says, “ It may be proper to point out, on what foun- 
dation a simple melody is more pathetic than a complex and artificial. 1st. 
In the expression of the passions. Nature doth not offer musical sounds to the 
human ear. For though the natural tones of grief and joy (the two passions 
which are most effectually expressed by music,) approach nearer to musical 
precision than any other, yet still they are in a certain degree inconcinnous 
and unmusical. 2d. As the tone of the passions are in some degree unmusical, 
so they are generally more simple in their composition or succession than the 
tones which are commonly employed to form a regular melody. From the 
first of the remarks it follows, that all musical expression of the passions must 
be imperfect, for the musical sounds not being found in nature, if the artist 
strictly imitates the sounds he hears, they will be uomusical, the imitations de- 
fective. The imagination has a power of imposing its impressions on reason in 
a certain degree. ‘This we find at a proper representation of a tragedy, where 
though the scenery, the persons, the dresses, the composition, and other ac- 
companying objects, are not a precise transcript from nature, though the imita- 
tion be defective, yet it is still highly affecting. But if the representation de- 
parts from nature beyonda certain degree, nature then revolts, and the affecting 
power is lost. And thus musical imitation, though imperfect in a certain de- 
gree, still boasts this power. If imperfect beyond a certain degree, its affect- 
ing power is lost. _ But as it follows from the second remark, that the farther 
musical sounds depart from simplicity, the farther they depart from nature ; 
so the consequence is clear, that simple melody, though an imperfect imitation, 
may be pathetic, while a complex and artificial melody (by departing from 
nature beyond a certain degree) will entirely lose its affecting power. Thisna- - 
turally leads to the consideration of a mysterious circumstance which lies yet un- 
accounted for at the very foundation of musical expression. The fact is this, that 
musical sounds which are employed to express passion (as grief or joy) by an 
“imperfect imitation are more affecting than the natural or perfect voice of these 
passians when given without musical intonations.” It seems not easy to assign 
a clear and sufficient cause for these appearances. Let the following conjec- 
tures have what weight they may. 1st. Have not musical sounds a mechani- 
cal power over the human frame by which they awaken it into a higher degree 
of sensibility and sympathy than it possesseth in its more cool and torpid state ? 
2d. Are we not generally so constituted as to sympathize much more strongly 
with those in whom we find amiable qualities than their opposites? And as 
pity melts the soul to love, so doth not love melt the soul to pity? 3d. Doth 
not a sweet voice, like a fine countenance, create a strong prejudice in favour 
of its possessor, and induce a belief of amiable inherent qualities? 4th. May 
not the voice and figure of a distressed or joyous object be so horrid or uncouth, 
ridiculous or ugly, as in a great measure to lessen if not totally to destroy the 
sympathy of those who hear and see it? If these observations be true, then 
by carrying the voices of expressions of grief or joy into sweeter tones and 
higher degrees of melody than they possess in nature, yet still preserving the 
resemblance so far as not to destroy probability, may we not on the principles 


here given create a higher degree of affection and sympathy than the natura! 
voice of the passions can give ? 
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changes which ‘time and the intercourse with other countries pro- 
dace. To these combinations of nature and art, we may attribute 
the rise, the progress, and the present state of singing. 

It must not however be forgotten, that this art is less reconcile- 
able to nature than others. Poetry and Painting are referable 
only to nature, with an allowance which the mind readily gives 
to the beau ideal, or to the standard of imaginary beauty. Our 
admiration of the poet or the painter is guided by the resemblance 
which his productions bear to nature ; of this every man is in a de- 
gree a judge. In singing, art has departed so widely from the pri- 
mitive expressions of natural passion, that there is little which affords 
an object of comparison. In this department of musical science, 
taste* therefore depends much more upon cultivation than in any 
other art, since the graces of singing aré almost entirely factitious ; 
many of those most in esteem are valuable only for their difficulty in 
execution, and the labour and practice they consequently imply ; 
and many are such as an untaught ear would condemn as absurd : 
but that singing is consonant to nature in the degree that it is really 
good, I believe to be demonstrated by that universal testimony which 
the general approbation of a numerous and mixed audience never 
failsto bestow. The proximate causes of this almost unerring crite- 
rion appear to be the articulate pronunciation, and the pure tone 
which are constituents of excellence, and which every one is capa- 
ble of distinguishing. This principle will be further established 
when we come to treat separately of the several parts of vocal per- 
formance. 

It appears then that singing has one uniform object, viz. the excit- 
ing various emotions bythe union of sentiment and sound. To ac- 
complish this end, the art arranges itself into various divisions. 
The most natural arrangement would appear to arise out of the class 
of emotions to which the song is addressed, and from hence it imme- 
diately strikes us that the word “styLe” which is commonly used 
as applicable to the singer, in point of fact is applicable only to the 
composition, and that “ MawNER” is the most accurate term we can 
adopt to signify the power of expression that belongs to the per- 
former. ‘The word “ manner,” however, has hitherto been common- 


* That faculty or those faculties of the mind which form a judgment of the 
_ ‘works of imagination and the elegant arts. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful 
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ly taken in a bad sense, and connected (particularly in the drama 
and in painting) with the personification of the quality, in the term 
‘‘ mannerist,” by which has been signified, one who too constantly 
repeats his own peculiar mode of imitation in the one art and of 
handliag in the other. Thus by the adoption of the term style we 
are in danger of confounding principles, and if we rather choose the 
word manner we incur the hazard of entailing a certain pertion of 
the contempt from the use which custom has already associated with 
such a distinction in art. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has divided the labours of the painter into 
the study ofa great style and an ornamented style, and perhaps it is 
not easy to find a classification that better suits the fine arts in ge- 
neral, Poetry and music are both not only susceptible of the same 
arrangement but perhaps no other can be considered as so plain 
and inartificial. In poetry grandeur and simplicity of ideas and 
expression may be said to constitute the great style. The defini- 
tion will hold likewise in painting and in music, while the same 
loose arrangement and wandering flow of thought and expression that 
distinguishes the ornamented style, will alike apply to them all. 
Led by this analogy, I shall then venture, notwithstanding the ob- 
jecttons above stated, to use theterms style and manner in singing in 
the acceptation they have obtained. 


It is scarcely possible completely to describe in what the great _ 


style consists. In a singer it asks a combination of all the faculties 
of the mind and graces of execution which address themselves to 
and command the higher feelings of nature. The elements of this 
style are power, pure tone, and a varied expression, an entire com- 
mand of manner, correct taste and perfect simplicity, or in other 
words that genuine sensibility and that intellectual dignity which 
enables us to embody in their finest forms the conceptions of the 
poet and the composer, and to employ in the best manner the 
powers of nature and of the art. 

The difficulty of reaching this degree of eminence, combining 
with other causes which have been enumerated in my former letter, 
has originated a style intended to supply the place of the great style. 
This we may term the ornamented style. It consists in the substitu- 
tion of light, graceful, florid, and surprising passages of execution 
for the pure, dignified, or impassionate notes which compose the 
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melody of songs in the great style.* However improbable it may ap- 
pear at the first glance, a close examination will convince us, that the 
most difficult graces as they are called are more easily acquired than 
the chaste and austere elements of the great style. Ornaments well 
performed are apt to seduce our senses by the seeming difficulty of 
execution, and we are led away by novelty,+ by wonder and sur- 
priset at what perhaps we never conceived practicable: the emo- 
tion rises with the rank of the performer, we give credit for more 
value than there really is, and take it upon the trust of his personal 
reputation. The judgment is thus silenced, while the ear is filled with 
new, agreeable and unexpected sounds. But we are influenced only 
by an emotion of surprize, the affections are never engaged. To 
satisfy ourselves that these ornaments are more easy of acquisition 
than the great style; we have only to recollect that they are attained 
by mere repetition, by a vast number of acts, and imply no mental 
exertion whatever. The great style is therefore to the ornamented, 
relatively what the productions of reason and the imagination are to 
the agile exertions of the body. That such is the principle is clearly 
shown by the title which the Italians have given to this species of 
performance—aria d’agilila. § 

It follows then that the manner of a singer must very much de- 


* The most perfect instance of the great style is Handel’s “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;” of the ornamented “ Gratias agimus tibi,” one of Catalani’s 
most favourite songs of agility. 

+ Novelty wherever found, whether in a quality or action, is the cause of 
wonder; admiration is directed to the person who performs any thing wondep- 
ful.— Lord Kaim’s Elements of Criticism. 

{t The Emperor Charles 6th told Farinelli that he neither moved nor stood 
still like any other mortal. Those gigantic strides, said he, those never ending 
notes and passages, ouly surprise, and it is now time for you to please: You 
are too lavish of the gifts with which nature has endowed you; if you wish to 
reach the heart you must take a more plain and simple . These few words 
brought about an entire change in his manner.—Burney’s State of Music in 
Ttaly. Page 207. 

§ English music can scarcely be said to possess any comic style. The Ita- 
lian Buffo, besites being a comedian, is a sound musician ; he must possess con- 
siderable knowledge and facility; we have scarcely any thing of the kind 
that deserves a comment. Our opera of Tom Thumb is a ludricrous exception 
enough. The most beautiful airs are adapted to the vilest words. Hasse’s 
famous song “ Pallido él sole,” which Farinelli sang every night for 10 yoers to 
Philip the 5th, of Spain, is put into the mouth of the ghost of Gaffer Thumb, 
and the well known duet in Sampson “ Traitor to Love” is set to words be- 
ginning “ Get you to Hell.” 
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pend upon the style which he adopts, and his choice nmust neces- 
sarily be guided by the talents with which nature has fitted him ; but 
since cultivation can do so much for the mere voice, perhaps the 
range of a performer must be determined rather by the faculties of 
the mind than by any power or facility of execution; these being 
but secondary considerations.* Experience shews us that scarce 
any one singer, of whatever eminence, has risen to the top of his art 
in more than one style. Indeed there are causes which render the 
possession of a diversity of talents almost impossible. Like judgment 
and wit, the powers which constitute the one destroy the other. The 
mind must be directed and confined to one pursuit. I would there- 
fore here only recommend the student to fix his first attention on the 
gteat style, to study principles, and to form as correct and pure 
a taste as possible, for if nature should have denied him those 
powers which are necessary to maintain the highest rank, be will 
deseend to any subordinate station, with advantages not commonly 
enjoyed by those with whom he is to contend; while on the con- 
trary, if he be too much employed in the practice of the mechanical 
parts of the art, he will become attached by habit to inferior excel- 
lencies, and can neyer elevate his mind to the contemplation of the 
accomplishments that are the most truly desirable of attainment.— 
Certain qualities are requisite to the perfection of every style. These 
will be detailed at large, when we speak of the natural and acquired — 


* It must however be understood, that whenever the art is spoke of with 
a view to the public exercise of talent, a given quantity of ability from nature 
is presupposed, since it would be absurd for a person of confined voice to think 
of pursuing singing as a profession. The instances of young people who are 
misled by the partiality of friends to the attempt are numberless, and often 
exceedingly ridiculous. I remember the late Dr. A. having been engaged 
in a correspondence with a lady in Ireland, who wished to be ushered imto 
the musical world under his protection, and, according to her letter, Madame 
Mara could not be expected to surpass her ;—she could sing every thing.— 
The lady accordingly came to England; but, upon hearing her sing, the 
Doctor, with his customary honesty, exclaimed, “ Madam, you must go back to 
Treland; for, by God, unless you and I were shut up in a band-box together, 
I could not hear you.” 

About the same time, a person who had lavished an enormous sum in Italy 
upon the musical education of his wife, brought her to Dr. A. for lessons.— 
The Doctor very candidly told him that the lady had no ear; she sung too 
sharp, and that nothing could be done. This was a severe stroke upon one 
who aspired to become the Prima Donna at the Opera. The Doctor’s opinion 
was however verified by the public judgment, for I saw her advertised after- 
wards at Sadler’s Wells or the Circus, in the ensuing winter. 
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powers which constitute a singer. In the division of this title, I 
purpose not to enumerate the particular faculties which are essential 
to each, but to lay down the principles’ of them all, which are 
alike, and differ only in degree. 

Mr. Brown, whose work on the structure of the Italian opera was 
the subject of a letter in your last Review, has endeavoured to class 
the different parts of such a performance according to sentiments, 
but without going into a too minute refutation of his opinion, I 
must enter my dissent to his classification, as too general for prac- 
tical purposes among English singers, and not suited to the circum- 
stances which accompany our concerts. In Italy the division of 
musical labour is more complete than among ourselves, and the 
duty which devolves upon public singers far less complicated. Our 
English performers of eminence have sometimes been called upon to 
sing in the church, the theatre, the orchestra, and the chamber, and 
it is their constant task to study and to execute in the concerts of 
London and at provincial meetings, compositions selected from an- 
thems, from oratorios, and from operas, indeed from the writings of 
all masters of all nations and in all styles. The serious singer of the 
foreign opera is rarely called upon to exert hisdalents in any other 
place than upon the stage, and still more rarely in any other com- 
position than an opera song. Hence there is not only at present 
a greater command of style and of manner required in an English 
singer, but also a modification depending upon the place in which 
his powers ate exercised. For this reason I shall first class the 
style and manner according to the place in which the performance 
is held, and which so considerably affects the mode of singing, that 
1 am not sure whether the adoption of such a classification may not 
be found more perfect than that according to sentiment, for the in- 
tensity of the expression of the sentiment depends much upon the 
place. It is true that in an oratorio we meet with light, and in 
an opera grand compositions; but nevertheless they are tinted, as 
it were, in their expression, by the place and the occasion. The 
church is opened only for religious services; in the theatre we are 
excited to various emotions; the orchestra admits of a more univer- 
sal range than either, yet reduced in fervency below the church, and 
raiséd by dignity above the theatre.—All these derive from their 
public nature a peculiar character, while the music of the chamber, 
on the contrary, like the intercourses of private life, and like the 
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finet charities of domestic affection, is most familiar, but most chas« 
tened and most refined ; yet they all recur to the same grand prin- 
ciples. Considering then the ckeat and the onnNAMENTED STYLES 
as the leading distinctions of the art; and regarding MANNER a8 
something peculiar and proper to the individual performer in its 
exercise, I shalt in my next letter go on to discuss the modifications 
which arise from place, under the titles of the Church, the Or- 
chestra, the Theatre; and the Chamber. 


TIMOTHEUS. 
ie 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin, - 

APPREHENDING it to be a part of your plan to insert notices 
of any novelties in music that may seem worthy attention, I transmit 
to you a slight account of a new instrument, called the CEdophone, 
invented and made by Charles Henry Vander Bergh, now exhibit- 
ing in the metropolis. 

. The C£dophone has the appearance of a lady’s work-table ; the 
shape is a parallellogram, and it occupies about four feet by two. Itis 
played on by keys like a harpsichord or pianoforte. Along the 
back lies a solid block of metal of a peculiar composition, known 
only to the inventor, and the exact proportion’ in which the several 
metals are combined, he avers to be indispensible to the production 
of the best possible tone. The side of the block that ics next the 
player, presents a sweep, into which are inserted eylindrical 
bars of the same metal, varying in length from six inches and 
a half to half an inch, and something more than a@ quarter of 
an inch in diameter. Upon each of these bars is a moveable 
ring of the same metal, closely fitted; which is fixed by a screw 
through the top, and by clanging the position of this ring (a very 
simple operation, and similar in effect to the apportioning of the 
water in musical glasses) the instrument is tuned. To the end of 
the bar not inserted in the block, a spring is affixed at a right angle 
by a screw, and each of these springs is connected with the corres- 
ponding key by a simple mechanical contrivance, so as to be pulled 
forwatd when the keys are pressed down by the player. Part of the 
surface of thé spring is covered with some kind of felt or plush. 
Parallel to these springs lies a roll of a conical shape and of a peculias 

x 
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composition, but differing from the block and the bars, the former 
being of a colour between brass and copper, and the roll resembling 
pewter. This roll revolving upon its axis, is put into motion by the 
foot, like the wood in a turning lathe. The pressure of the finger 
upon the key brings the spring into contact with the roll while it is 
in a state of revolution, and thus the bar inserted in the block is 
made to vibrate, and the tone produced. The sound ceases when the 
spring is relaxed from contact with the roll, which happens when 
the pressure on the key is removed. A swell is produced by a dif- 
erence in the touch, and a perfect crescendo and diminuendo can be 
obtained at pleasure. 

The compass of the instrument is five octaves and a half, and it is 
singular that the several parts produce sounds essentially different.— 
The upper tones are precisely those of an octave flute—the next notes 
in succession those of an oboe, below these of the clarinet, and still 
lower of the bassoon. The resemblance is exceedingly close, so much 
so indced as to induce me to consider that the best application of the 
invention will be found to be in substituting of the Gidophone for 
wind instruments at concerts where good players are not to be had. 
The lowest tones are rough and in my mind rather injure than im- 
prove the general effect whenever they are employed. 

The inventor describes this combination to be the result of sixteen 
years of labour and experiment, and he further says, that increasing 
the size of the block and bars extends the quantity of tone in a degree 
far beyond a geometrical ratio. In the present shape and propor- 
tion its tone is scarcely louder than a common square pianoforte. 

You will of course have conjectured that its principal limitation 
resides in the slow production of tone, which friction and vibration 
communicated by such a means necessarily imply. To what exact 
extent this limitation goes, perhaps remains yet to be discovered, for 
the several degrees of rapidity demand a corresponding gradation of 
velocity in turning the roll, and on the motion becoming quicker, it 
seemed to me that greater skill and nicety in the player were required. 
The CEdophone however is competent to the performance of an 
allegro, Wut 1 conceive, (for I was not permitied to make an experi- 
ment) that any degree beyond allegro is absolutely unattainable. 
Of its use as an accompanying instrument to the voice, every one 
may judge from my description of its several tones, They clearly 
give a cpnstant variation as. the composition rises or falls ; and now the 
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singer would seem to be accompanied by a flute, now by a clarinet or 
bassoon obligato. The general effect, however, is that of a small 
concert of all these wind instruments. 

Of its construction I may say, the mechanism is ingenious and 
simple. It certainly affords the long wished for perfection of an 
instrument capable of standing in perfect tune and unalierable by 
climate, while the facility and preeision with which its notes may be 
elevated or depressed in the minutest degree, render it susceptible of 
any temperament, and of any combination of tones, or semitones, or 
even quarter-tones, in any order or suecession required. At present 
the invention is in its infancy, and those powers which alone can rene 
der it extensively useful, are not developed by the specimen exhibited 
im Catharine Street. It is too small for any better purpose thau a 
mouel, and it remains to be ptoved, whether an instrument upon a 
larger scale would not be materially different in tone as well as in 
power. I hope however that the curiosity which has drawn a great 
many visitors to it, will stimulate the inventor, and at the same time 
enable him to prosecute his discovery farther. 

I am, Sir, Your’s, 
A Lover or Music anp Mecuanics, 


——— 


TO THE EDITOR, 





CONCERT-PITCH. 
Sir, 


May ical upon you or some of your correspondents for a defi- 
nition of the two words which I have affixed at the head of my let- 
ter? Iknow scarcely any circumstance in music that more requires 
to be fixed, for if we go on to pursue this air-formed phantom at the 
rate we have done within the few last years, I know not where we 
shall stop, since at every remove we are said to attain a higher re- 
gion, and a more brilliant position in the language and opinion of 
those whocan fly, whilst I myself (of whom by the way it will be 
x2 
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thought very bad taste to be talking) and some others born of earth 
and confined to if, 
*¢ Toil after them in vain.” 

To descend to plain prose. Instrument-makers and instrumental 
performers have discovered, that to raise the pitch bestows a bril- 
lianey and splendour of tone upon their instruments and their airs 
which contribute very much to the effect of concerted pieces. The 
fact is not to be denied, but the consequence has been that the con- 
cert-pitch is now got up in England at least half atone. That this 
is an innovation of our own | can experimentally assert, and I can 
prove that we are so much above the concert-pitch of the continent. 
1 have .in my possession a tuning fork, which I carried with me 
within the last 12 months through all the principal cities of Italy, 
and J can aver that.in Naples, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Tu- 
riny Bologna, &ec. &c. the pitch was uniformly half a note at least 
below that adopted in the concerts of England ; I beg leave also to 
mention that a ciarinet. player who some time since arrived here 
from Germany, and brought with him the instrument he had used 
for years, found himself unable to play upon it in concert in England. 

1, Sir, am @ singer, and I complain of this novelty as one of many 
upon whom it is particularly hard, and whose bread and re- 
putation may be affected by it. Phe fashion of the present day is 
aot to write songs of contracted compass, but rather to extend the 
display of vocal power quite up to the ordinary height and depth of 
the voice, if not somewhat beyond the notes of easy attainment. I 
am mistaken if we do not in truth owe to the exaltation of which I 
complain, the substitution of barytones for basses. There has not 
been, to my knowledge, a true bass voice since Mr. Bartleman (who 
isa genuine barytone) first appeared in public.* Haydn’s bass 
songs and after him Callcott’s, and indeed whatever has been written 
for a bass during the last twenty or thirty years are so high as to 
render the elevation of the pitch dreadfully distressing to this class 
of singers more especially. But in point of fact it hurts the per- 
formance, and injures the voice of every singer, For although the 
voice has a latent power of yielding to effort in extent, and particue 


#* We beg to acquaint our Correspondent that Mr. Lacy is a legitimate bass 
singer, and his voice is as full, round and extensive as any we have ever 


Its lower tones are particularly powerful. Mr. Tinney also has a good and gen- 


uine bass voice, 
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larly under an increased flow of spirits, and under the circumstance 
of singing in a room of large dimensions, where the resonance is con- 
siderable, there can be nothing more unfavorable to vocal excellence 
than altering and disturbing the general habits of a singer as esta- 
blished in practice. The minute mechanism of the throat accor’- 
modates itself almost miraculously to the impulse of the will. But 
it must be sufficiently obvious that in practice (if it be efficient) we 
are constantly aiming at uniformity of action in the muscles en- 
gaged—and we bring them at length by such practice to obey with 
the utmost precision. They obtain a certain conformation, which 
conformation only can give the exact, the entire effect that is the de- 
sired result of incessant labour. We have therefore two things to 
contend against in the fluctuation of concert-pitch. First its varia- 
tion, and next its gradual ascension. While such is the case the 
singer practices toa diminished purpose and sings with doubtful 
effect ; for be it known to all whom it may concern, the effect is ren- 
dered very doubtful indeed both by the real and imaginary terrors 
of a note which we are always liable, according to existing cir- 
cumstances, i. e. the caprice of the conductor or instrument tuner, 
to find raised above our usual and definite powers. 

‘ The members of the Philharmonic are a society of eminent musi- 
cians, men equally capable of appretiating the value of my remarks 


and of establishing a just principle between the Bulls and the Bears _ 


upon our Musical Exchange—between the aspiring instrumentalists 
and the more humble minded train of sengsters. I should serious- 
ly propose it to their consideration to fix a maximum, and to circu- 
late on their authority a standard fork, of which minor leaders 
and conductors might possess themselves, and to which we might all 
resort. 

If, however, Sir, you think here is too much of the fork, pray ap- 
ply the knife to the petition of 


Your Friend, 
REGULATOR. 











eg? <a 
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ROYAL PATRONAGE OF MUSIC. 


Nocircumstance has been more favorable to the support of the prin- 
ciples ofa sound taste and to the propagation of a general love of the 
science, than the-early, constant, and long-enduring patronage which 
our venerable Mon arcu extended to music, the zeal with which he 
entered into all its purpeses, the personal delight he experienced 
frem its performance, and the accurate judgment he displayed in 
the great variety of musical arrangements which originated with or 
were submitted to him. ‘The debt immense of endless gratitude” 
which the subjects of Great Britain owe for the religious, moral, and 
political benefits they enjoy, to the personal character of their 
King, has been amongst’ the happiest themes of eloquent eulogy, 
and is now universally admitted. Qur obligations, as lovers of 
music, are amongst those derived to the nation “from the peace- 
able, pure, and home delights.” of the Sovereign, and as our public 
acknowledgments may tend to increase the knowledge of the source 
of these benefits, and te augment them by @ still wider diffusion, 
we presume on this account, as well as on the score of amusement, 
to believe that a narrative semewhat in detail of the manner which 
music has been-cultivated and enjoyed, and is still pursued by the 
Royal Family, will be acceptable to our'readers who may and who may 
not have been present at the private concerts of Windsor, Bucking- 
ham House, Carlton House, orother Royal residences, and who 
may not be apprized of the establishments for music subsisting un- 
der such patronage: 

The Band which has constantly enjoyed the honor of performing 
to their Majesties and‘the Royal Family in-private, began to: be as- 
sembled as early as the year 1777, and was at first composed of only 
eight persons. It was designated’ “Fhe Queen's Band.” The 
original intention was to have made it wholly military; but the King 
understanding that several of the persons selected played well on 
stringed besides wind instruments, and perceiving considerable 
indications of talent among them, his Majesty placed them under 
masters of eminence at his own expence, and the result was such as 
to gratify his expectations. The family of Grizssacu formed the 
greater number of this small party. Georce, the eldest, was put 
under the senior Cramer for the violin, and Anew for the study 
of composition. He made a rapid proficiency, and was appointed 
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the leadet; Henny, the second, became, under Crosp1.t, a sound 
and excellent player on the violoncello. Mr. H. G. has not the hand 
of Lindley, nor does he play in the ornate style of that super-eminent 
master, but in tone, and steadiness in the orchestra, he is not supassed. 
Fasperick Gatiespaen and KeLtner were for three years under 
Fiscuer, the celebrated Oboe player, and the former is now with 
out a rival. Mouser and E. Kentner were consigned to the 
tuition of Ponto, the famous hora blower. From such a beginning 
the Band was gradually increased to twenty performers, who were 
in attendance every evening at Windsor. A striking alieration in 
manners appears upon contrasting the present hours of relaxation, 
with those punctiliously observed by his Majesty. ‘The Queen’s 
Band began to play at 7 o’clock, and the Concert ended at 10. It 
now never happens that the music in the private parties of the me+ 
tropolis commences before the hour when the Royal Concert con- 
cluded. Not less regularity was observed in the selections which 
were divided into three acts. His Majesty made the bills. Our 
readers will be gratified with the annexed fac simile of one of the 
bills, in the hand-writing of eur venerable Sovereign. 

Such was the invariable tenor of the King’s domestic musical 
amusements, except that on Sundays a whole oratorio was performed, 
the melody of the songs being taken by the instrument within 
whose compass it best lay. On court days it was their Majesties’ . 
custom to have two concerts weekly at Buckingham House, when 
Caamer, Fiscuer, Axset, Nicuorat, Parenpic, &c. &c. 
Harrisoy, Knyvert, and his sons were summoned. Madame 
Le Bron once sung, and Mapame Mara frequently; Sacomon 
occasionally attended, and once Mrs. Bin.incton, who received 
as a present from the Queen a most beautiful pair of amethyst 
bracelets. The Paixcess Aucusta, who is a capital musicjan, 
would sometimes play on the harpsichord, and the Prince Re- 
Gent, then Prince of Wales, frequently joined his violoncello to 
the Duxes or CamBrince and CumBervanp on the violin and 
flute at the Windsor parties. 

CrospiLt, who was the Prince ReGent’s musical instructor,. 
resided at Windsor and used almost always to play. 

The uniform of the band was a scarlet frock, white waistcoat and 
breeches, a.cocked bat andsword. On Sundays they wore full dress 
coats very much ornamented with gold lace. 
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To this brief account we may subjoin an aiecdote connected with 
these performances, illustrative of the King’s upright disposition, and 
of his kind attention to the interests of his servants. The Queen’s 


-band is paid out of the King’s privy purse, and on the lamentable 


occasion of his Majesty’s first illness, their salaries fell into an arrear 
of eight months. The good old monarch however, no sooner reco- 
vered, than he brought a pocket full of Bank-notes, and discharged 
the several sums himself, with an assurance, that he would take mea- 
sures to prevent the recurrence of a similar inconvenience to the 
individuals, Her Majesty has fulfilled her Consort’s desire, and the 
salaries of the band, now augmented to a respectable allowance. ate 
punctually paid at the time. 

Besides this establishment, there is the St. James’ band, at the 
head of which is placed the veteran musician Mg. Suievp, and 
which is enumerated in the Court Calendar. 

The gentlemen of the Chapel Royal comprise some of the first 
singers in the kingdom. They are sixteen in number, and take the 
duty alternately in certain parties. Mr. Conre, of Salisbury, is the 
senior of the Choir, and is in consequence excused all'duty. They 
are as follow. 


Messrs. Save, Mess. BartLeman, | Messrs. J. Brake, 
HEATHER, W.Knyvetr, Hawes, 
Gone, VAUGHAN, Evans, 
J.S. Suita, Nietp, BeAte, 
SaLmon, Wetsu, W.Sautmon. 








The nominal salary is 73/. per annum, but after paying deputies 
and other charges, the net income dees not exceed 56/. 

His Majesty’s predilection for Handel’s compositions amounting 
almost to a prejudice, is well known. His general fondness for 
music seems rather to have increased than diminished during the 
later years which preceded his lamented secession from the world.* 
In the year 1805, no less than six concerts upon an extended scale 
were commanded by their Majesties. The first was an Oratorio on 
the first of January at Frogmore, which the Queen gave (to use her 
Majesty’s expression) as a new year’s gift to the King. Acis and Gala- 


* We do not pretend to have penetrated into.the sad recesses of the Mo- 
narch’s present privacy ; but it is said, that even now ichords, placed at 
certain intervals in the apartments, contribute in a great degsee to the solace 
of his hours. 
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tea was selected: It has been generally understood, that the etiquette 

of standing in the Royal presence has not only been preserved, but 
on some occasions insisted upon with such severity as to occasion 

some of the females who have been called upon to exhibit their 
talents, to actual and immediate indisposition. We have reason to 
believe that this rumour is unfounded. On the night we are now 

speaking of, the vocalists were permitted to sit during the whole 

time, except when singing. Mars. Biancut (now Lacy) was the 

Galatea; Ma. Tayuor, Acis, and Ma. Bartieman, Polyphemus. 
The concert so delighted the King, that he commanded another at 

Buckingham House on the 18th, the public celebration of the 

Queen’s birth-day. It superseded the customary Court Ball. The 
music was a selection; and the King himself chose Handel’s ¢ Fa/sa 

imagine” for Mrs; Brancur. The next was on the 15th of March 
at Windsor, when a superb féte was given. The orchestra was erect- 
ed in St. George’s Hall, while another party danced in a separate 

room ef the palace, some of the company being invited to the one, 

and others to the other entertainment. 

On the 19th and 20th of May the King had music. On the first 
evening in private in the Queen’s apartment the Oratorio of Samson 
was performed, and it may afford some clue to the refinement of his 
Majesty's taste to relate, that on this occasion he condescended to con 
sult Mrs. Brancut upon the omission of “Let the bright Seraphim” 
which the King said, “was a valgar noisy song.” The songs.of — 
Acis and Galatea were principal favourites, and chiefly among them, ~ 
“ Heart the seat of soft delight.” Athalia, which was also high in 
esteem, was done on the second night, when to spare the fatigue of 
the soprano, Miss Tennant was introduced. Mr. VavGcuan 
was the tenor, and Ma. Binrrecp the bass. The Orchestra was 
erected in the chapel adjoining St. George’s Hall, and was left under 
the intention of a renewal of the Oratorios, which alas! never took 
place; on this spot 

‘It was his blithest and his last.” 

The entertainment was in honor of the Queen’s birth-day, and the 
supper was laid in St. George’s Hall, and nothing more splendid in 
point of decoration was ever seen at Windsor : the full dress of the 
band on these occasions gave a rich and lively appearance to the or« 
chestra, while the state of the Royal Family, blendéd with a noble 
aflability, the magnificent ornaments and sumptuous apparel of the 


-* 
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guests, and the exact order which prevailed gave a grandeur and 
dignity to the whole that can only be felt by those who have been 
present. ; 

Hee Magesty played in a superior style on the harpsichord ; the 
Princesses used also to sing in private, generally in the Princess 
Avausta’s apartments.* The Ducness of GLovcester has on more 
than one occasion condescended to join in glees at Carlion-house. 
The Ducuess of York has 4 fine taste and very acute and accu- 
rate discrimination. Her Royal Highness is also a vocal performer. 

The Painct Recent is not only an amateur of the science gene- 
rally, but ‘his R. H. is alsé a practical musician. It is only of late 
years, since his right arm was hurt by a sprain, that the Prince has 
discontinued his performance on theV ioloncello, to which instrument 
he was exceedingly partiat. His Royal Highness still however sings. 
His voice is a bass of great compass, and the lower tones are particu- 
larly good. He has a very extensive knowledge and a very sound 
taste. So strong is the Regent’s memory of passages and authors, 
that there is scarcely a note played by his band (for which music of 
every species is most classically arranged by Mr. Kramer) that his 
Royal Highness is not able to anticipaic. The band consists of the 
following effective wind instruments, and it is esteemed to be the 
finest in Europe :— 

Eight Clarionets (separate parts in different keys) 


e Two Oboes 


Three Flutes (separate parts) 


Four Bassoons do. 
One Serpent Obligatot 
Three do. do. Ripieno 


Four Tromboni Soprano, alto, tenor, and bass 
Four Horas (in different keys) 

Four Trumpets do. 

Kettle Drums. 


~ 


* The late Sir Wm. Parsons was their master. The appointment of Mr. 
Shield to succeed him as master of the St. James’s Band, was a just and 
proper tribute to the great talents and laborious devotion of a long life to the 
promotion of musical science. It is alike honorable to the donor, Mr. Shield, 
and the art. 

+ Mr. C. Kramer, who has the sole direction of the band and the 
ment of the music for the orchestra (a task which few would undertake, even 
if another individual could be found capable,) is a German by birth, and a 
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The band is in attendance every eyening at the Pavilion at 
Brighton, and usually plays from 9 till 12 when his Royal Highness 
is there. It is sometimes, though very rarely commanded to Carl. 
ton House. Hitherto the want of a room sufficiently large has becn 
a considerable drawback to the pleasure of hearing such a number 
of wind instruments. In the new Palace at Brighton, a concert 
room is expressly prepared, aud we have it in our power to submit to 
our readers a sketch of its figure and dimensions. A most capital 
organ has been built by Lincouy, and will be placed in the recess, 


musician of the very first order, both theoretically and practically, He excels 
on the flute and clarionet ; but his knowledge of the effects of instruments is 
great and universal. He is intimately and minutely acquainted with the works 
of his countrymen, and he has adapted their music in such a manner as to 

to the extent, all lovers of instrumental performances. From the most 
pared song to the ’ magnificent symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, and even the grandest of Handel’s chorusses, he has preserved the 
bearing of each class throughout, i in their pristine beauty and design, and with 
so nice an attention to the particular cast of e sion appertaining to each 
instrument, that he has left thing to be desired. T These are the daily services 
rendered to the Prince his master, and to music, by Mr. Kramer. But he 
has lately added a new application of his talents and industry to the scienge. 
Mr. Kramer was struck with the error in the original construction of the Ser- 
pent. He observed that the finger-holes were placed at improper intervals, 
with a view only to the reath of the player; that they were too small; and, 
in short, he saw all the defects ee — likely to attend early structure. .—He 
has remedied them with great i He has added both to the size and 
number of the holes; construc om ith a double action, which lie conye- . 
niently under the hand, and enable the performer to slur through the’ 
chromatic scale. Some of the apertures are, now made two inches in diameter? 
in order to emit the column of air set in motion through an instrument of 
such large dimensions, his serpent being 8 feet 8 inches long. By these me- 
chanical contrivances, every note is equal im strength and roundness of tone. 
Mr. K. has also improved the mouth-piece, and the player is now enabled to 
regulate his tone to the nicest distinctions of piano and forte, The compass 
is three octaves from double C, and the scale is like a keyed German flute 
inverted. 
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PLAN OF THE NEW ROOM FOR MUSIC, IN THE 
PALACE AT BRIGHTON. 
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Such is the establishment which the Prince constantly retains in 
his service, and such is the preparation making for the future parti- 
cipation of an enjoyment which of all others, when conducted upon 
such a scale, attracts into its focus and combines the largest share of 
intellectual and sensible pleasure we derive from the arts. 

In order to convey to our readers, however, a more complete 
notion of the manner in which music is conducted at Brighton and 
Carlton House, we are to state that it was a frequent amusement with 
his Royal Highness to command vocal quintette parties, which were 
honored by the presence of the Queen, the Princesses, and a few of 
the nobility. These concerts in truth partook of the character of the 
domestic habits of the Royal Family, and pourtray the nature of 
their manners and pursuits. The pianoforte was usually taken byMr. 
Asiout, and the performers summoned were, generally, Mrs. Bran- 
cut Lacy, Messrs. Trammezzant, NAuoi, Lepesma, and Lacy, 
with the occasional addition of the Cnevatier te Catnea. On 
these occasions it was usual for the Prince Regent to hand his Royal 
Parent to an easy but stately chair, near which were placed two or 
three others, and at a short distance were dispersed the seats for the 
rest of the Company. Her Majesty would send for one or two of 
the ladies to sit near and converse with her in turn, during the inter- 
vals of the music. Each retired after a short period, and thus 
many of the nobility enjoyed the same distinction. The Prin-_ 
cesses also conversed with their accustomed affability. Her Majesty 
sometimes left the Music Room for tea or cards, and returned, but 
generally the Regent handed the tea to the Queen, and attended on 
his mother with that graceful manner and dignified affection, for 
which his Royal Highness has been celebrated by the inmates of 
Courts, beyond any man in Europe. 

On particular occasions of ceremony, such as the first visit of the 
Ducuess oF OLpENBURG, and those of the Emperor ALExaAn- 
per and the Kine oF Prussia, Concerts upon the most extend- 
ed scale have been given, and nearly all the great vocal and instru- 
mental talents of the metropolis enlisted, with a degree of splendor 
and magnificence worthy the exalted rank of the host and of his 

guests. Satomon, to whom science isso much indebted for the 
inducements by which he prevailed on Hayw to visit this country, 
and to compose his immortal symphonies, was generally the leader. 
Mr. C. Kramer conducted, and AsioL1 was at the pianoforte. 
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While Cxervusini was in England, the Prince, with that attention 
to talent which he delights to pay, desired that he might be invited 
to preside at the performance of one of his own fine compositions. 

The music selected is so various, that it may be said to embrace 
every style, for the Prince is really a judge of every description of 
composition, from the comic opera to the grandest writing of Handel's 
inspired oratorios and selections; all have their turn, both in the 
occasional concerts, and in the nightly performances of the private 
band at the Pavilion, but no bill is ever prepared. 

Tue Duxe or CumpBervayp is a director of the Concert of 
Antient Music, and loves the science; but observation of his taste 
leads us to suppose that his Royal Highness is most attached to cone: 
certed pieees, and his fondness for fine instrumental performances 
was last winter manifested by his very frequent attendance at the 
Puttuarmonic Society, where the great attraction is the asto- 
nishingly accurate and finished execution of the finest and most ela- 
borate compositions for instruments. 

Tue Doxe or Sussex has enjoyed, through his long residence 
in Italy, the ever fresh and living fountain of musical excellence, more 
complete opportunities for the enlargement and cultivation of his 
taste in music than any of his Royal Brothers. The Duke is a good 
musician, can accompany himself on the pianoforte, and has a voice 
of excellent tone and compass. It has been well formed under sevee 
ral masters, of whom Crescentin1 stands foremost. Before a series 
of ill health had impaired the organ, his Royal Highness was equal 
to the execution both of serious and comic music, in the best styles of 
Italian and English masters. We are happy to understand, that the 
asthmatic affection which was his tedious companion for so many 
years, is at length eradicated, and that he now sings with his original 
power, facility, and expression. Nothing can so well convey to our 
readers the peculiar manner in which the Duke executes, as to inform 
them that the elegant and touching-airs published by Crescentini were 
composed expressly for his Royal Highness, and are particalarly 
adapted te the display of that natural sensibility and musical tact 
which is inwoven with the constitution of the Duke of Sussex.— 
At table there are few amateur singers capable of giving so much 
effect to songs of convivial sentiment. There is scarcely anything more 
difficult ia art or manners than to call into life, and rouse the bigh 
and generous feclings, which it is the distinguishing excellence of 
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this Species of singing to produce, and at the same time to divest a 
table song of its almost universal tendency toward the gross and 
coarse expression of the fire of the moment. The real object and the 
true delight is to raise and refine, not lower and degrade and defile 
the imagination. This art the Duke possesses, and there are few cir- 
cumstances that can add more to the flow of soul, than a song from 
his Royal Highness.* 

The attainments made by the Duxe or CamprincGe bespeak & 
more uniform attention, and a more solicitous practice of the science 
however than has been pursued by the other branches of the Royal 
Family. His voice is a tenor, and his instrument is the violin. His 
Royal Highness is able to read any music at sight, with the accuracy 
of a professor, and he was accustomed, when in England, both to 
play and sing with the ablest performers. Music was a frequent 
source of amusement in the Duke’s apartments. Glee parties, at 
which the Queen used to be present, were often given by his Royal 
Highness. On these occasions, the singers were, Mr. Bantieman, 
Mr. Vauanan, the Messes. Knyvetrs, &c.—and perhaps his 
Royal Highness is attached more to the style of English vocal 
music than Italian. Upon the whole, we might say, that the 
Duke of Cambridge has proceeded further in practical science than 
his Royal Brothers, were it needful to compare acquirements, which 
differing somewhat in kind and degree, are equally honorable to 
the taste of all the branches of a family, whose enjoyment and cul- 
tivation of any art is almost certain to insure for it universal ac- 
ceptance and support in British society, and for its professors, the 
highest patronage and respect that their attainments and their cone 


* The following song, set (we believe) by Mr. Emdin, is one of the Duke’s 
favourites, which he sings with much vivacity and force. 
Gaily still my moments roll, 
While I quaff the flowing bowl ; 
Care can never reach the soul 
That deeply drinks of wine. 
See the Lover, pale with grief, 
Binds his brow with willow leaf ; 
But his heart soon finds relief 
From drinking deep of wine. 
Eyes of fire—tips of dew— 
Cheeks that shame the rose’s hue ;— 
What are these to me or you 
Who deeply drink of wine? 
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MARA, BILLINGTON, AND CATALANT. 


WHILE we were hesitating as to our selection of the fittest cha- 
racter among vocal performers for our present number, the intelli- 
gence of the death of the most accomplished of native English 
singers was transmitted to us from Venicc,* and we have to lament 
in common with the few, whom Mrs. BiiuincTon’s musical talents 
have occasionally delighted since her retirement from public life, 
that she is no longer sensible to the just pride and pleasure which are 
derived from well-earned and not injudicious praises, and which are 
the highest and purest rewards that ability can receive or enjoy. 
The record we are tiow to make, can only be addressed to the re- 
collection of those of her cotemporaries who remain, and to the re- 
membrance of posterity ; we may therefore be pardoned, if we should 
enlarge out sphere of descriptive criticism by the addition of some 
biographical particulars; which are related after a communication 
made by herself a very short time before she last quitted England, the 
country of her birth, to find a grave in a foreign land. 

The paternal appellation of Mrs. Bintincron was WeIcHsELt, 
and her mother, who was a singer of some eminence, died while her 
offspring, Ma. C. Weicuse .t, the celebrated violinist, and Mrs. 
B. were young. These children were trained to music at the earliest: 
possible age, and even performed gn the pianoforte and violin for the 
benefit of Mrs. W. at the Haymarket theatre, at six years old, a time 
of life when they might have been well thought incapable of any ac- 
quirements deserving public notice. Her first master wasScH ROETER;*+ 
an excellent teacher of the pianoforte, and her father superintended 
her musical education with a degree of severity, that could scarcely 
be justified even by the proficiency of the pupil. Few persons have 
attained the perfection that Miss Weicusenn reached upon this 
instrument. At fourteen she came before the public as a singer, 


* Mrs. B. died at her estate of St. Artien, near Venice. 
+ He was also the tutor of Mr. John Cramer in early life. 
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singer, at Oxford, and at sixteen married Mr. Brtinctos, then a 
performer on the doubie bass, who carried her immediately to Dublin, 
where she commenced her theatrical career in the opera of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Here, perhaps, for the only period of her life, se was 
doomed to suffer mortification, in the greater applause and respect 
obtained by Miss Wueever, a singer much inferior to herself; anit 
such was the effect on the ardent mind of Mrs. Bintineton, that it 
had well nigh been the occasion of her quitting the stage in disgust. 
The reputation of Miss Ware ner procured her an engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre for three years; Mrs. Bittincton follow- 
ed her to London, and no sooner had she arrived than Mr. Harris, 
the proprietor, and Mr. Lewts, the manager, waited upon her with a 
proposal for her to play three nights. So short a trial she positively 
refused, expressing her desire to substitate twelve nights, under the 
apprehension that her too anxious solicitude to please her country- 
men might defeat her first efforts. Such, indeed, was her distrust 
that she considered this as a final experiment, and she had deter- 
mined in the event of any failure either in the case of self possession 
or of deficiency of powers and attainments to quit tle profession of 
an actress atonce. They proceeded to discuss the terms of het engage- 
ment, and she desired a salary of twelve pounds per week, to whicli 
the managers objected as being the highest sum then given; and as 
the remuneration assigned to Miss WuEeLer, whose reputation was 
so high and so established. The comparison was unfortunate, it iris 
tated Mrs. B. and she instantly declined to enter into any perma- 
nent contract. She consented, however, to appear for the twelve 
nights, and was advertised for the part of Rosetta, in Anne's opera 
of Love in a Village. She was announced for the Wednesday night, 
but the name of Mrs. Bruutncton, late Miss Wetcusew, having 
caught the attention of Tue Kina, uts Masesty commanded her 
appearance to take place two days sooner, a circumstance highly 
flattering, as it was a solitary instance and contrary to the custom 
generally observed by the Sovereign. 

It will readily be conceived, that Mrs. Brttincton, whose habits 
of study and practice had been fixed by the severest exercise of pa- 
rental authority, omitted no preparatory exertion to ensure her suc- 
cess with the public, under such high auspices. Indeed she labour. 
ed night and day, and nothing could be more complete than her tri- 
umph over the esteem of her audience and the rivalry of her former 
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favored competitor. Miss Wareter was laid on the shelf asthe 
theatrical phrase goes, and at the expiration of the twelve nights the 
managers again waited on Mrs. B. to renew her engagement on a 
permanent footing. ‘They questioned her cautiously respecting her 
expectations, and she rather in jest than earnest demanded one thou- 
sand pounds and a benefit for the remainder of the season, with 
which, to her utter astonishment, they immediately complied, and 
they afterwards voluntarily gave her a second night in return for 
the extraordinary emolument they had derived from the exercise of 
her talents. 

During this season, although her theatrical duties were unremit- 
ted, she never relaxed from the most sedulous general pursuit of the 
knowledge and practice of her art. She laboured incessantly, and 
received lessons of Mortevvart, an Italian master of celebrity, at 
that time in England. The theatre had no sooner closed than she 
availed herself of the interval to fly to Paris, where she enjoyed the 
instructions of the great Saccain1, the composer. Thus, she conti- 
nued from the firsi to fortify and enrich her natural gifts with the 
strength and ornaments of high science,* an example to be followed 
by every student who aspires to the character of a polished and ex- 
pressive singer. 

At this time Mapame Mana arrived in England, unequalled in 
the eminence she had attained. In 1785 the subject of our memoir 
made her debut at the concert of antient music.t Mara herself is 
said not to have beheld her reception quite unmoved, and some dis- 
putes even arose respecting place and pre-eminence in the seats of the 
orchestra, a species of contention very unworthy the transcendant 
abilities of these gifted individuals. 

Mrs, BiLiinGron’s fame continued to spread while her never- 
ceasing ardour and assiduity were day by day enlarging her stock of 
knowledge, acquireraent, and facility. She was a constant performer 
at the concerts of the metropolis, and she sung at the memorable 
Westminster Abbey performances. She remained at Coven’ 
Garden till 1793, when she adopted a resolution to retire fron 
public life, which she vainly imagined she had firmness enougt 


* A common friend has related to us that he has known Mrs. Bitzinea- 
Ton, after playing at Covent Garden, \eave the table to practice with her 
master. 

+ See page 61, No. 1. 
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to adhere to. At the instigation of her husband and her brother she 
was induced to make a continental tour, with a view solely to a:user 
ment, and to this intent she declined all letters of introduction, in- 
tending to travel incognito. For some time they succeeded and 
passed along without notice; but at Naples, the English Ambassa- 
dor, Sir W. Hamilton, penetrated their secret and persuaded Mrs. B. 
and Mr. W. to perform in private before the King and Queen, at 
Caserto, a country residence. The gratification they received in- 
duced their Majesties to request Mrs. BinLinGton to perform at 
the Great Theatre of St. Carlo, then thought to be the finest opera 
establishment in the world. She accordingly in May, 1794, made 
her debut in Inez di Castro, which was composed expressly for her, 
by the Maestro Francesco Bisncui, who wrote an opera worthy 
the supereminent ability of his prima donna. Her success was coms 
plete, for indeed her celebrity had made her name known in Italy, 
and previous to her quitting England the Venctian Ambassador had 
been in treaty with her to accept anengagement, which however 
she broke. : 

Her performance at Naples was interrupted by a sudden and af- 
fecting event. On the second night as Mr. Bi. tineton was seeking 
his hat, to accompany his wife to the theatre, he fell down in a fit of 
apoplexy and died in the arms of Brancut, at the residence of the 
Bishop of Winchester. Nor was this the only circumstance that im- 
peded her progress. About this time an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
took place, and the superstitious bigotry of the Neapolitans attributed 
the visitation to the permission granted to a Heretic to perform at St. 
Carlo. Serious apprehensions were entertained by Mrs. B.’s friends 
for the consequences of such an impression. Her talents, how- 
ever, triumphed, she renewed her performance, and no prima donna 
was ever more rapturously received in the country where the opera 
is best cultivated and best understood. Parsietioc, Parr, and 
HimMEL, successively wrote for ber after Biancut. 

In 1796 she went to Venice, where, after the first performance, she 
was taken so ill that she could sing no more during the season ; and 
it is amongst the records honorable to human nature, that the Ma- 
nager generously brought her the whole of her salary, which she 
compensated by playing the succeeding season without any other 
reward than the pleasure of reciprocating the liberality of her em- 
ployer. Conceiving that the air of Venice did not agree with ber, 
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she quitted the place and returned. On her journey from Venice 
to Rome, she was earnestly entreated to give a concert at Rome, 
which she at first declined, but a society of Cavalieri undertook 
the whole of the arrangement, and she and Mr. Weichsell per- 
formed to a very crowded audience. , 

Between this period and the year 1798, she visited all the prin- 
cipal theatres in Italy. In this year she married Mr. Felissent, and 
subsequently appeared twice only at Milan. In 1801, still retaining 
the name of Billington, she returned to her native country. 

No sooner was her arrival known than all the conductors of the 
public amusements were alike eager to engage her. ‘The Managers 
of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane Theatres both made her offers, 
and the disposal of her services was at length referred to arbitrators, 
who awarded that she should appcar at the two theatres alternately, 
Manpane, in Anne’s ARTAXERXES, was the character selected 
for her debut, and the audience was struck with rapture and asto- 
nishment at her amazing powers. On this occasion she introduced 
a song from By ancut’s* Inez di Castro, to the English words, “Lost 


" * Francesco Biancni was born at Cremona. He composed either fifty- 
seven or fifty-eight entire operas, beside a considerable quantity of church and 
other music. He wrete a great deal for Pacchierotti and Marchesi, and some 
of his operas remain in public estimation, and were performed, both in Italy 
and in England, at least as often as those of any other master. He composed 
his Disertor Franchese at Venice, in 1785, and it obtained its celebrity in the 
following singular manner, Pacchierotti performed the part of the deserter, 
and in the proper costume of a French soldier. ‘The dress of common life had 
never before been seen upon the opera stage, and so shocked was the classical 
taste of the Venetians at this innovation that they actually refused the piece 
a fair hearing. It happened, however, that some royal personage, passing 
through Venice, expressed a strong desire to see this opera, and in deference to 
him the music suffered no interuption—their rapture was equal to their first 
unwarrantable disgust, and the poor discarded Disertor became a reigning 
favorite. 

Bianchi wrote the first opera both for our Storace and our Billington—Cas- 
tore e Polluce for the former and Inez di Castro for the latter. His forte lay 
in fine expression. ‘Though his Merope (the best of his works,) displays how 
thoroughly he understood the use of instruments, his accompaniments were 
rather natural and easy than recherché. He weut hand in hand with the stile 
of his cotemporaries, Paesiello, Cimarosa, &c. preferring sisnplicity to the more 
complicated effects introduced by the Germans, His Semiramide is remarkable 
as having been chosen by the Banrt for her debut in this country, when it had 
an extraordinary run. 

The fame of his svecess induced the managers to send for him to England. 
where he remained till the end of his life, He was engaged by the Court of 
Vienua, but his residence in the service of the Emperer was prevented by the 
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in anxious doubts ;” which, being composed expressly for her, ex- 
hibited at one view her prodigious qualities, heightened by the 
delightful execution of her brother’s obligato violin accompaniment. 
Perhaps no other singer could have sung this song; very certain it 
is, no one has ever attempted it. 

Engagements now multiplied upon her.—She sung at the Italian 
Opera in 1803, at the King’s Concert, at the Hanover-square Vocal 
Concerts, and at a round of provincial meetings, from this time 
till 1809, when she finally retired. 

Two remarkable circumstances attended her during this period 
of her public life. On her re-appearance at the Opera, the Banti, 
then in the zenith of her excellence, played the character of Poli- 
fonte to Mrs. Billington’s Merope, in Nasolini’s opera of that name. 
Never was the house so crowded as on this occasion: the stage was 
so covered with ladies and gentlemen, that the performers had 
scarcely room to move. The second occurrence was her perform- 
ance with Mara,* on the 3d of June, 1802, the last night of that 
most distinguished singer’s appearing in this country. They sung 
a duet together, composed to display their mutual accomplishments, 
and the contest excited both te the utmost pitch of scientific expres- 
sion. Never, certainly, was such a transcendant exercise of ability. 
At length Mrs, Billington, having gained a competency, and feel- 


death of that great personage. The Emperor having desired his presence at 
some town in Italy, where, after conversing with him for near two hours with 

reat familiarity, he was at length questioned as to his willingness to settle at 
elas Bianchi assented, and an engagement was formally made out by the 
Austrian Minister at Venice. He had just read the paper when news of the 
death of the Emperor was brought him, and his good fortune died with the 
Prince. 

We may relate an anecdote which is, perhaps, the strongest proof of this 
composer’s talent. While Haydn was in England, he assured Bianchi that 
whenever the accidents of life disturbed his temper, he kept one leaf of some 
one of B.’s works turned down for reference—to this he always resorted, and 
this never failed to restore his serenity. 

Asa learned contrapuntist he ranked high, and we have understood that his 
great work on the theory of music still remains unpublished in the hands of his 
widow, now Mrs. Lacy. The manuscript was sent to France during the peace 
of 1802, and was submitted to the inspection of La Cepede, Guignene, and 
Prosny, at the especial desire of the Minister of the Interior. Public events 
— precluded its appearance under the sanction and authority of the French 

nstitute. 

* On both occasions, at the especial request of each, Banti literally 
besought her on her knees, and Mara wept for joy at receiving her acqui- 
escence. 
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ing her health very sensibly affected by her efforts in the service of 
the public, she resolved to retire from exertions which, with a 
mind so keenly alive to the approbation of her auditors, and so de- 
voted to the strictest execution of her professional duties, could not 
have failed to have shortened her prospects of repose, and even of 
existence. No entreaties were spared on the part of the noble di- 
rectors of the ancient music, and of eyery manager of every public 
theatre or conecrt at which she had assisted; but her resolution 
was finally taken, and in 1809 she retired from all public perform- 
ances, and was never afterwards induced-to forego it, except on one 
occasion when she sung for the benefit of a charity at Whitehall, 
in the presence of the Queen, the Prince Regent, and other branches 
of the Royal Family.’ 

She left England, with her husband, in 1817, and died after an 
illness of a very few days at her estate of St. Artien, near Venice. 

Jn a former part * of our work we endeavoured to convey to our 





readers a connected relation of the progress of tenor singing in this 


country, during the period more immediately within our own remem- 
brance and observation, by a somewhat detailed criticism upon those 
vocalists, who may be truly said to have formed the taste of the age 
in their department of art. It then appeared to us to be necessary 
to bring up the arrear of information, which is now due to the public 
upon every topic of musical instruction, in order to form a solid sub- 
stantial foundation upon which our future remarks may be built, 
and it is our intention to adopt the same principle in all the articles 
to which it applies. ‘Pursuing the method of proceeding we have 
laid down, we purpose to enter upon a view of the characters of 
the Mara, ofthe Bitnineton, and the CaTrauant, all natives of 
different countries, and educated in different schools, flourishing in 
immediate succession, all performers of most astonishing attain- 
ments, and all uniting at this particular point of time, to form and 
fix the taste of our country, more than any others who have lived 
among us, or who are yet before us. Bantiand Grassint cum mul- 
tis aliis, are barely recollected, while the names of Mara, Billington, 
and Catalani, are never spoken of by persons of judgment and feel- 
ing, but in the language of veneration and enthusiasm, 


* Articles 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, page 72. (No. 1.) 
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MADAME MARA, NEE SCHMELLING 


Was born at Cassel in 1750, and it is stated on the authority of » 
foreign correspondent of Dr. Burney, that her early years were 
devoted to the study of the violin, which asa child she played * in Eng- 
land, but quitted that instrument and became a singer by the advice of 
the English ladies who disliked a ‘+ female fiddler ;”+ it may be there- 
fore have happened that to this prejudice { we owe the delight ex- 
perienced from the various excellencies of the most sublime singer 
the world ever saw. Nor was the objection of the English ladies 
the only prejudice Miss Scumewtine had to encounter, for on her 
. arrival at Berlin, at the age of 24, Freperick, the Great Kine of 
Prussia, who affected as high a skill in music as in war, could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to hear her, his majesty declaring that he 
should as soon expect pleasure from the neighing ot his horse, as 
as from a German singer. One song, however, convinced him of 
her ability, which he immediately put to the severest trial by select- 
ing the most difficult airs in his collection, and which Miss Scumete 
LING executed at sight, as perfectly as if she had practised each of 
these compositions all her life. Her earliest singing master was an 
old man of the name of Parapis1, and at fourteen she sung before 
her late Majesty with the greatest success. From 1767 to 1783 she 


passed through Germany and Switzerland, she visited Naplesat a pe-. 


riod subsequent to her appearance in England. Although it is rebated 
that Mapame Mara’s first impressions led her to songs of agility, 
yet her intonation was fixed by the incessant practice of plain 
notes. We know from her own assurance that to confirm the true 
foundation of all good singing by the purest enunciation and the 
most precise intonation of the scale, was the study of her life, and 
the part of her voicing, upon which she most valued herself. The 


* She performed in public at ten years old. 

+ Burney’s state of Music in Germany. Vol. 2, page 110. 

t We cannot help regarding the exclusion of females from the violin, as a 
prejudice, and nothing but a prejudice. It seems us to be an instrument pecu- 
liarly fitted to their habits, delicacy of taste, sensibility and perseverance.— 
We haveseen it most elegantly played on by more than one lady, and Signora 
Gerbini was lately in England, performing in.a superior style in public. We 
can imagine no solid reason against the violin as an instrument for females, 
except the awkwardness attending the commixture in an orchestra, but his 
presents no bar to private music being assisted by female violjnists. 

§ Burney’s state of music in Germany, ubi supra. 
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late Dr. Annoxp told the writer of this article, that he had, 
by way of experiment, seen Mara dance and assume the most - 
violent gesticulations while going up and down the scale, yet 
such was her power of chest, that the tone was as undisturbed 
and free, as if she had stood iu the customary quiet position of the 
orchestra. ¥ 

The Italiatis say, that “‘ of the hundted requisites to make a singer, 
he who has a fine voice, has ninety-nine.” Mapvame Mara had 
certainly the ninety-nine in one. Her voice was in compass from G 
to E in altissimo, and all its notes were alike even and strong; but if 
may be permitted tosupply the hundreth, she had that also in a 
supereminent degree in the grandest and most sublime conception. 
At the early age of 24, when she was at Berlin, in the immatarity of 
her judgment and her voice, the best critics admitted her to have 
exceeded Cuzzoni, Faustina, and indeed all those who had preceded 
her. Our age has since seen Bititinaton and CataLanys, and we 
still believe that in majesty and truth of expression (that term com- 
prehending all the most exalied gifts and requisites of vocal science) 
the Mara retains her superiority. From her we deduce all that has 
been learned or perhaps can be learned concerning the great style of . 
singing. The memory of her performance of Handel’s sublime 
work, “ J know that my Redeemer liveth,” is immortalized together 
with the air itself. Often as we have since heard it, we have never 
witnessed even an approach to the simple majesty of Mara: it is to 
this air alone that she owes her highest pre-eminence, and they who 
not having heard her would picture to themselves a just portraiture 
of her performance, must image a singcr who is fully equal to the 
truest expression of the inspired words and the scarcely less inspired 
music of this loftiest of all possible compositions. 

But Mara was the child of sensibility ; every thing that she did 
was directed to the heart: her tone, in itself pure, sweet, rich, and 
powerful, took all its various colourings from the passion of the 
words; and she was not less true to nature and feeling, in “ the Sol- 
dier tir'd,” and in the more exquisite, “ Tope told a flattering tale,” 


than in “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Her tone was perhaps 


neither so sweet nor so clear as Billington’s, nor so rich and powerful 

as Catalani’s, but it was the miost touching language of the soul.— 
It was on the mastery of the feelings of her audience that Mara set 
her claims to fame. She left surprise to others, and was wisely 
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content with an apparently (but not really) humbler style; and she 
thus chose the part of genuine greatness. 

The ¢locution of Mara must be taken tather as universal than as 
national; for although slie passed some time in England when a 
child, and retained some kriowledge of the language, her pronun- 
ciation. was continually marred by a foreign accent and those 
mutilations of our words which are inseparable from the constant 
use of foreign languages during a long residence abroad.* Not 
withstanding this draw-back, the impression she made, even upon 


uneducated persons, always extremely alive to the ridiculous effects of 


mis«pronunciation, and upon the unskilled in music, was irresistible. 
The fire, dignity, and tenderness of het vocal appeal could never 
be misunderstood ; it spoke the language of all nations; for it spoke 
to the feelings of the human heart. 

Her acquaintance with the science of miusic was considerable; 
and her facility in reading notes astonishing. The anecdote related 
above will prove how completely all music was alike easy to her 
comprehension. Perhaps she is indebted to lier fiddle for a faculty 
at that time not very commion. We have observed tliat all players 
on stringed instruments enjoy the power of reading and writing 
music beyond miost others: they derive it from the apprehension of 
the coming note or distance which must necessarily reside in the 


mind, and direct the finger to its formation: The two branches of. 


art are thus acquired by the violinist in conjunction, and to her 
knowledge of the violin we attribute Madame Mara’s early supe- 
Tiority in reading difficult passages: Manra’s execution was certainly 
very great; and though it differs materially from the agility of the 
present fashion, it may be considered as more true, neat, and legiti- 
mate, inasmuc has it was less quaint and extravagant, and deviated less 
from the main purpose of vocal art—expression. Mrs. Bri.ine- 
TON once made this remark to us in conversation, and at the same 
time, with a modesty becoming her great acquirements, voluntarily 
declared that she considered Mara’s execution to be superior to her 
own, in genuine effect, though not in extent, compass, rapidity, 
and complication. Mara’s divisions always seemed to convey @ 
meaning, such as we have before described under the name of vocaL 


* It is remarked that a Pole can easily acquire and prondunce all lan~ 


guages, but that no foreigner can pronounce the Polish tongue. Rarely, 
indeed have we heard the native of any other country come near our language. 


Aa 
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DECLAMATION;, im our criticism on Mr. VaeGcuan: they were vocal, 
not instrumental; they had light and shade and variety of tone’ 
they relaxed from or increased upon the time, according to the 
sentiment of which they always appeared to partake; these attri« 
butes were also particularly remarkable, in her open, true, and liquid 
shake, wlrich was certainly full of expression. Neither im her orna- 
ments, learned and graceful as they wete, nor in her cadencies, did 
she evet lose sight of the appropriate characteristies of the sense aud 
melody. She was by turns majestic, tender, pathetic, and elegant, 
but always the one or the other—not a note was breathed in vain.— 
She justly held every species of ornamental exeeution to be subordi- 
hate to the grand end of uniting the effects of sound and sense in their 
operations upon the feelings of her hearers. True to this principle, 
if any one commended the agility of a singer; Mana would ask 
* Can she sing six plain notes?” 

We place Mapame Marea at the very topmost summit of het 
profession, becauseéin majesty and simplicity, in grace, tenderness, 
and patlros, in the loftiest attributes of art, in the elements of the great 


‘ style, she far transcended all her competitors in the list of fame.— 


She gave to Handel’s compositions their natural grandeur and effect, 
which is in our minds the very highest degree of praise that we cari 
bestow. Handel is heavy, say the musical fashion-mongers of the 
day. This objection bas been already largely discussed in our for- 
mer pages. Milton would be heavy beyond endurance from the 
mouth of a reader of talen{s even above mediocrity. The fact is, 
that to wield such arms, demands the strength of giants. Mara 
possessed this heaven-gifted strength. It was in the performance of 
Handel that her finer mind fixed its expression, and called to its aid 
all the powers of her voice, and all the acquisitions of ber science. 
Here she.still holds her seat in unblenched majesty, and still wears 


“ without co-rival 
All her dignities.” 
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Our countrywoman, Mrs. Bituineton, the second in this sur- 
passing series, will be found really to occupy the middle place in the 
decleasion as we esteem it, from Mara to Cataxayi, for if she was 
below the former in the loftier supremacy of the intellectual faculty, 
which gave to Mara’s style its peculiar majesty and pathos, she was 
certainly above Catauany in the general expression derived from 
conception, as well as in sweetness of tone and finish of execution. 
But to pursue our enquiry somewhat more systematically. 

BiLLINGTON’s INTONATION was pncommonly perfect. We 
shall not be far from the truth, we apprehend, if we attribute some- 
what of her exceedingly correct manner of hitting the exact interval to 
the advantage she all her life enjoyed, of combining her own studies 
with the accompaniment of her brother, Ma. WgicuseLL, as well as to 
an accurate ear, good teaching, and uncommon perseverance in 
practice. Singers who are taught by an instrument (which is al- 
most universally the case) acquire not only in a measure the tone 
of the instrument, but the temperament. This is so true, that we 
have obseryed in a multiplicity of instances, that if young singers 
contract from a fixed instrument the habit of singing an interval or a 
passage in a song out of tune they are never able afterwards to gorrect 
the original mistake of association. To the assistance of Mr. W.’sexr 


quisite performance, for upon the violin the errors of temperament 


are modified and made true, we therefore give no small portion of the 
brilliancy of tone and perfection of iutonation Mrs. B. possessed. 
We never remember to have heard her in public, sing in the slightest 
degree out of tune, but remarking to herself this unusual accuracy, 
she said, it was her conyiction, that no performer could sufficiently 
command the organ by any quantity of practice, to be always cer- 
tain of intonation. She added, that a fausse note was common to all 
the singers she had ever heard. Our opinions, previously formed, 
accorded with Mrs. Billington’s mature judgment, and. an authority 
of such weight has made our conviction complete upon this material 
point of occasional vocal failure.. It will have been seen by our 
analysis of Mr. Branawm’s powers that we estimate this faculty in 
conjunction with the various considerations of the passion to be ex- 
pressed, the power, and indeed with the entire nature of the passage, 
vocal and elocutory. Mrs. BiLLincton was not less pre-eminent in 
aa? 
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this respect than Mara herself; taking al] these circumstances into 
view. 

English and Italian expression, however engaged or acquired, are 
two distinct things. All the ideas of the former may be said to be 
derived from the way in which ‘the works ef Hanne, haye been 
sung by the ablest vocalists. We agree entirely with the notions 
expressed by our corréspondent, Timotuevs, on this matte, and 
we refer our readers to his first letter on the elements of yocal science, 
for the detail of these sentiments.* “Mrs. Br1,u1nGton’s education 
reccived its finish and fine polish in Jtaly, and even her own nature 
aad habits may be said with truth to have lowered her expression to 
the peculiar passion that informs Italian music, and to the manner 
that distinguishes that acutely-sensitive people, Her tone was affect- 
ed by the lubricity with which she glided through the tenderest pas- 
sages of opera songs, and her grandeur was of the kind in use upon 
the theatres. Mana, on the contrary, had tinctured all her foreign 
studies with the severer cast of German and English thought. 
Mara, though speaking amr language with the accent and mispro- 
nunciation of a foreigner, was much more strictly in accordance 
with our national predilections and mannerism than our own counr 
trywoman, perhaps, because BitLinGtTon might be said to leave, 
and. Mara to come to us at the age of sentiment, when all our ime 
pressions are transferred from the imagination to the heart. We Gonot 
wish to philosophize too far, but we must suggest that the formation 
of these beauties and peculiarities of vocal science, will be found to 
class very much with moral habits, and to depend more upon modes 
of reflection and of action, than appears at first sight. To these 
masters of the mind, we refer the difference of concertion and ex- 
pression in the two persons, we are comparing ; to the strength and 
austerity of Mara’s intellectual temper, capacity and endowments 
we trace up her majesty and pathos—to the warmer sensibility of 
- Biuuincton’s heart, the different. representation of which has 
heen two often imagined to be the passion of love. Mara excelled 
her here as transcendantly as in the picturing of higher and bolier 
sentiments. Mana’s was genuine, legitimate affection made infi- 
nitely touching by. its. depth and truth of feeling, while Birtine- 
ton’s was rather to be likened to a light and instant captivation 
scarcely concealing in the very moment of fascination, its instability 

* Page 41. No. 1. 
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—it was.volaptuous but fall of art, irresistible, delicious, sensible in- 
fatuation. No hearer who had studied his own perceptions and sen- 
sations could have listened to Manra’s Hope told a flattering tale, 
and BitttsGton’s Se ti perdo, often sung to the English words, 
Why with sighs my heart is swelling, without being tremblingly 
alive to this distinction.* We believe tlis effect indeed to have been 
the radical natural difference of organization, not less than of educa- 
tion, manners, society and habits, all of which are employed in 
moulding that combination of faculties and acquirements which ori- 
ginate and-modify what we term the concertion of a singer. 

The tone of Mrs. BitutyGton’s voice differed as essentially and in 
the same manner and degree, both from Mara’s and Catavant’s ; 
so true it is, that the mind transmutes by its influences the natural 
instruments which become its agents. She could never invest it 
with the full, solemn, and affecting swell of the former, nor with the 
matchless richness of the latter. But perhaps it was sweeter than 
either. If we could commix the finest sounds of a flute and a violin, 
it might convey some notion of Billington’s mere voice. In com- 
pass she exceeded both her competitors, having a clear, equal, and 
complete series of twenty-two notes, from A to A inaltissimo:t Her 
lower tones were never very powerful. In expression we think it 


* The often quoted passages of Miiton’s Comus describes the difference 
that we would define :— 
' Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
SURE SOMETHING HOLY LODGES IN THAT BREAST, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 
How sweetly did float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At evr’y fall smoothing the raven down 
Of dar’ till it smiled! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs 
Who as they sung, woud take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis marmur’d soft applause ; 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense 
And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself ; 
Bot such A SACRED, AND HOME FELT DELIGHT 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
_ I never felt till now. 
+ There is asong in Surexp’s Marian that rises to G. 
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was less vatied than.either. It certainly was deficient in the inspi- 
ration and tenderness of Mana, in the force and lightening-like penee 
tration of Catatani ; her power was almost equal to Bawr1’s, but 
the voice was more bird-like, and formed for the peatest and most 
finished style of rapid execution. Mrs. B. never saw the passage 
she could not get through in a perfect and masterly way and in every 
manner. She could execute the same division either legato or stac- 
cato; and this power, perhaps, constitutes the most marked and 
capital distinction between the facility of Mrs. Birzineton and 
Madame Catrauant. There are many singers who can execute by 
changing the manner of a passage, and it is not altogether a forbidden 
privilege, though it is one against which a student ought most reli- 
giously to exert his fortitude and forbearance. Biiuincron had 
never occasion to use it. We know that she could perform much 
more than she thought it consistent with good taste to introduce. 
Chromatic volatas, through which she could fly with as ready velo- 
city and far more truth than Catauani, she very seldom indeed (in 
despite of the common place applause which they are almost sure to 
draw down,) could prevail upon herselfto employ. She considered 
them of no value whatever in expression, and indeed to have no sort 
of recommendation but their difficulty, which of course implied 
little beyond mere repetition, or in other words, continual practice, 
And here we may say with propriety, that Mas. Biiuincron held 
Mara in the highest veneration, and has spoken of her in conversa- 
tion to the writer of this article, as surpassing all her competitors and 
successors in the qualilies we have, in the former pages, described. 

The circumstance about her execution, which excited more at- 
tention than her agility, was the introduction of ornamental pas- 
sages; for the graces which she appended to her songs were far more 
full, new, and extraordinary than English audiences had been ac- 
customed to. All her most popular songs were immediately printed 
with the ornaments she used, and which were taken down by pro- 
fessors, as she gave them. They exhibit in their mere notation a 
fancy limited only by sound knowledge; but it is much to be la- 
mented that the peculiar accentuation, the retardation, and accelera- 
tion of notes, the differences of time, and all the: niceties which 
carry the effect to the heart, are not expressed;* and cannot be un- 


* It has long been in our contemplation to aim at the arrangement of a plan 
this nature, towards which we have sought the assistance of very eminent of 
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derstood but by those who have paid peculiar attention to lier style . 


of gracing. In this department she was particularly elegant and 
finished—certainly more florid than Mara, though with a lower de- 
gree of expression—with more meaning and fewer notes than Cat A- 
LANI. She may be said to have given a novel aif to ornamental pas- 
sages, and greatly to have enlarged that branch of the science. 
Her cadences were often exceedingly rich, varied, and elaborate ; 
yet so good a musician was she, that the hearer was never in any 
pain on her account, how distant soever her wanderings. 

In poiat of science, Mas. BrLLinGTon was exceeded by no vocal 
performer living or dead. She was amongst the finest pianoforte 
players ever heard. Her publications prove that she even com 
posed beattifully for that instrument, and her acquaintance with 
music was sufficiently extensive to be called universal. She had 
sang in the church and the orchestra, upon the English and Italian 
theatres, with nearly equal success, though her Italian singing must be 
ranked as hersupremest excellence. If Murs. Bittincron fell short 
of the majesty and pathos of Mana generally—yet there were songs 
in which she rose to a pitch of feeling that had no other parallel. 
Her ‘magnificent scena from Cimanosa’s, Sacrifisio D’ Abram, 
Deh porlate has drawn more tears® than any thing vocal since 
the best days of Maza, not excepting Mr. Brauam’s Deeper and 
deeper still. Every other singer who has attempted it, has failed 
from the remembrance of Mas. Bituincton’s complete conception 
andexecutiomofthesong. The opera in which she obtained the great- 
est share of applause during her appearance atthe King’s theatre, was 
Winter’s Proserpina, for although there were in it no very cele- 
brated pieces, the music was altogether attractive and captivating. 
The duetts and trios were so well contrived to contrast the sweet- 
ness and delicacy of Mrs. B.’s voiee and execution with the rich and 
round, but limited tones of Grassin1, that it was upon the whole 
one of the greatest possible favorites with the public. 

Mars. Bituinaton’s pronunciation of the English language was 
not quite free from impurities, arising principally from the intro- 


talents; and although not much advanced, we do not altogether despair of be- 
ing able to combine method with a copious explication of the principles and 
examples of the science of 

° When Billington began to lose some of her very high notes, it is thought 
by those im intimate sill ait hen, ois tegen to cultivate the elements of 
expression more laboriously. How uniformly is this the case. 
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duction of yowels before consonants, a habit probably acquired from 
the custom in Italian. The whole style of her elocution may be de- 
scribed as sweet and persuasive rather than powerful and command- 
ing. It naturally assumed the character of her mind and voice.— 
“ Let not rage” in Artaxerxes; was amongst the most suecessful of 
her efforts: We cannot, unfortunately, particularize any thing of 
doclamatory superiority from her church or orchestra performances. 
They were all totally éclipsed by the greater planet that pres 
ceded her. , 
Mrs. BiLuincton’s réputation as a singer, we ate inclined to be- 
lieve, stands higher upon the continent than im England. The pre- 
dilections of her countrymen had been already formed, and were di- 
rected also by the greatest influence in the realm during her time, 
most peculiarly towards HanpeL’s music, by which term we mean 
principally to signify his oratorio songs, for amongst the million of 
auditors, the airs of his operas were almost totally unknown or for- 
gotten. The compositions sung upon our stages haye nothing of 
which we may be said to boast; but the music of Ariazerres. In 
England she came into immediate contrast and comparison with 
Mara in the style where Mara was certainly unrivalled. In 
Ktaly, on the contrary, the theatre is the origin of taste, ard all 
ideas of musical virtu are formed upon the model of the opera, where 
she certainly excelled all her contemporaries. These reasons, we 
trust, will satisfactorily account for the preference which we have 
no doubt obtains, although no English singer has ever enjoyed the 
natural advantages, combined with the acquisitions in art that have 
justly raised our gifted country woman's name to its exalted height 
in vocal science, and to that degree of veneration which new at- 
tends— we lament to close qur memoir with words so sad~ 


MER MEMORY. 
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' MADAME CATALANI. 

We have lived long enough to remember (barely indeed) the 
reception which Mara met on her appearance in this country. 
We recollect more freshly the enthusiasm with which Bituincton 
was. followed, and the wonder Caranani excited, is the latest im- 
pression upon our minds. The rising estimation which attended 
these three great singers is one of the strongest proofs we know of 
the growing cultivation and ardor for the science of music, for cer- 
tainly the sensation created was in a progressively increasing pro- 
portion, while probably, the real merits of the objects were in an 
imyerse ratio. We have already said so much of CaTaALant in our 
description of Mara and Bit.inaertoy, that our direct observations 
will necessarily appear shorter than they ought to be, and yet we 
shall find it impossible to escape tautology: The reader will theres 
fore. do us the justice to call to mind that our criticism has been, 
from a necessity incident ‘o the subject, comparative. 

In the first requisite—Intonatron, CataLanr was as deficient as 
any pre-eminent singer we ever knew, a circumstance the more sur- 
prising, because we believe failure is more incident to thin voices, than 
to organs of such power; as Mapame Catatanr’s. Her fuusse note 
was about Eb, we say about, for in the fluctuation of pitch to which 
the concerts of this country are subject, it is impossible to fix a 
tone very definitively. Perhaps her general tune was affected by the 
force. with which she was accustomed to sing, though it is hard to 
distinguish between her failure in the execution of passages, and in 
the more simple parts of her performance, because she excelled so 
far in airs of agility, and indulged so continually in the introduction 
of most elaborate and difficult ornaments, that she may almost be said 
to have had no cantabile or plain style, Whatever was the cause, she 
varied from the pitch frequently, although to common hearers the 
defect was lessened by the prodigious volame and richwess of her tone, 
and by the rapidity with which she skimmed along the liquid surface 
of florid notation. We are inclined to suspect that this lady was se- 
duced from the practice of plain notes too early, a deviation, which 
all who are guiity of it, repent too late. It is indeed a mistake that 
ean never be atoned. 

CataLant was a singer for the Italian stage alone, and fitted for 
no other department of vocal science. Her Concertion was purely 
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theatrical, and when thas considered, her style, as far as style was 
concerned, was certainly grand and imposing. There are few 
instances of more vivid intellectual expression, more chastely yet 
more effectively embodied and delivered, than in some of the bigh 
efforts of Mapame Catatant. Nor was her range confined to the 
great style, though there her forte lay. In the lighter parts, such as 
Susanna, in Mozart’s Nozze dé Figare,and Aristea, in Ii Fanatico per 
la Musica, which were alike excellent. The playfulness with which 
she could invest the character of her ornanrents contributed in no 
small degree to the effect. She was a florid singer and nothing but 
a florid singer, whether grave or airy, in the clrurch, orclrestra, or 
upon the stage. But she could give an intellectual design, and set 
the stamp of mind upon these beautiful coruscations of her brilliant 
fancy, and nothing has tended more to convince us of the possibility 
of marking distinctly the passion, to illustrate whieh the ornament 
may be applied, than the manner of gracing which Catavant 
could at pleasure adopt. Ft will not be stepping far out of our way 
should we say, that the construction, boundless as it is, of ornament, 
is more limited than the execution, and that the manner of doing the 
passage, of aveenting, retarding, quickening, enforeing, or softening 
the notes renders it pathetic or pleasing at the will and frequently 
according the physical powers of the singer. Of such a kind do we 
esteem the capital intellectual variety which Cata tant exercised 
over this departinent of fier art, and white she showered her graces 
in mote extreme and wanton profusion than any other singer we 
ever heard, there was nevertlieless a general characteristic expression 
very delightfully defined, over almost all she did. From this general 
acknowledgment we must exeept the airs with variations, which it 
was at once her honour and her disgrace to have introduced into 
practice in England. We use this phrase of double interpreta- 
tion, because her chiefest display of agility was manifested in these 
efforts. “ O dolce concento” and ** Nel cor piu non mi sento” as she 
sung them, are at one and the same time the most beautiful speci- 
mens of simple, pathetic, and lively melodies converted into the 
most exuberantly florid songs of execution. Such a means of evin- 
cing her particular talent, shewed her extraordinary facility, prac 
tice, and acquirement in the very worst possible way. It was giving 
life to her execution by the commission of a suicide upon her taste 
and judgment. Mapame Caracant ‘seenis in. this instance to 
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have regarded the voice as am instrument. So poor a notion de- 
prives the voice of its highest attributes, the voice being the finest of 
instruments, with the additional quality of giving force, feeling, and 
eff-ct to all the images and passions which language is able to convey. 
Hence it happens that no application of vocal power can be deemed 
legitimate, which has not the expression of some sentiment or pas- 
sion for its primary object and impulse, The selection of such airs 
as “Nel cor” for such a purpose was therefore doubly erroneous.—It 
degraded the vox humana to mere instrumentation, and it perverted 
and polluted the most exquisite specimen of genuine feeling to this 
vile purpose, when a harpsichord lesson or a fiddle concerto would 
haveanswered the purpose. Yet strange to tell, it was in these very 
songs that CataLani drew more rapturous applause and perhaps 
more of the approbation of the entire mass of the public than from 
any othersource. Sotrue is it, our appetite for noyelty aad the plea- 
sure of surprise generally carry by storm and bear dowa the more 
fixed and setiled habits and defences of real science and sound taste. 
The mest genuine means of affecting her auditors however that 
Madame Cataua ni possessed, are to be found in the natural volume, 
richness and resulting grandeur of her tone, and in the energy and 
force with which she poured forth the overwhelming torrent of her 
voice. No band was sufficiently powerful to cover it, neo nerves 
strong enough to resist itsinfluence. The first notes of such a recite- 
tive as “* Vitéima sventurata,” overwhelmed and astonished the facal- 
ties as it were by a blow. The tone was felt through every fibre, 
and had she sung from the midst of a multitude, there is no one 
who would not have exclaimed at once, this must be Catauans.— 
Her compass was from Gto F. It was scarcely less in extent than 
Bi.Lineton’s, but the quality of veice was essentially different. 
Binvinaton’s was bird-like or flutey, but Catavani’s was fall, 
rich, and magnificent beyond any other voice we ever heard. It 
bore ao resemblance to any instrument, except we could imagine 
the tone of the musical glasses to be magnified in volume to the 
-same gradation of power, then perhaps there might exist some simili- 
tude. Such was its ductility, it was equal in its bearings and qua- 
lities, whether exerted with much or little force; there were neither 
‘breaks nor differences, it was alike from top to bottom, varying only 
-in quantity. Over this astonishing natural ergan she had illimitable 
eontroul. She could vary its production through every degree 
Bb? 
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from the smallest perceptible sound to the loudest and most magni- 
ficent swell ; shecould increase and diminish the tone either in a long 
protracted duration of sweetness long-drawn out, or she could appor- 
tion the same degrees in rapid alternation. Tt was indeed a favorite 
ornament with her to produce a sort: of imitation of the swell and 
fall of a bell, not indeed “swinging slow with sullen roar”, but 
sweeping through the air with the most delightfal undulation, thus 
essaying the effect of mere tone, for such a trial of skill was com- 
bined with no mental association that could at all assist the expres- 
sion in the indiscriminate way in which she applied it. She was 
however indebted (as all singers must be) to this faculty for some of 
the finest effects of her performance. The rapid end forceful pro- 
duction of powerful tone in the Italian recitative of Pucitra we 
have quoted above, may certainly be ranked with the grandest of 
her efforts. Again in her oratorio singing (by an immeasurable abyss 
lower than any other part of her performance) she gave a beautiful 
illumination to more than one of the sentences of the recitative in 
Hanvev’s Messiah, beginning * There were shepherds abiding in the 
Jield,” by this power of swelling and of keeping a protracted note 
exquisitely soft. Jt was an effort of art simply, which we have 
never heard exceeded particularly in the close of one of them, “ And 
they were sore afraid.” The truth is, that she could play with her 
voice at pleasure. In that respect she resembled, nay she exceeded 
Mr. Brauname. She could do any thing. Yet she failed to touch 
the heart for want of that governing tact which directs the possessor 
to the pati: that leads to the sympathy of others. The faculty is pe- 
culiar; it.assimilates itself in our mind with what is called fine taste, 
which is sometimes seen where least. expected, and sometimes absent 
where its presence would be surely anticipated. We have no other 
name for it ihan the one we borrow from the French. 

Mere English critics are not competent judges of the power of 
CataLant's eiocution. No one indeed who has not resided abroad 
or been a constant attendant upon the Italian Theatre, whe has not 
mixed with the natives of that country, and learned to acquaint 
himself with their peculiarities of expression, can be a judge suffici- 
ently skilled in the scveral requisites, or sufficiently liberalized, to 
pronource upon her excellencics or defects in this essential parti- 
cular. Elocution im singing rises infinitely beyond simple articula- 
tion, as i: becomes the vebicle of mental inspressions. English and 
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Italiaw notions of the expression of various passions differ very ma- 
terially,and we consider'the ideas of this great actress not only to have 
beew purely Italian, but also moulded by the Italian theatre alonc. 
Upon the stage her personification was however more grand than 
touching. Her main defect in our eyes was the want of tenderness 
and pathos. She sometimes over-awed, but she never warmed or melt- 
ed the heart. Mara was certainly the sovereign of expression; Bit- 
LINGTON fell short of the grandeur and magnificence of CaTauant, 
but her deficiency arose out of the natural difference of voice; the 
shade between Catarani and Mara was intellectual; CaTarani's 
natural organ we apprehend to have been more calculated for the 
expression of passion than that of Mara, but the conception enno- 
bling whatever it lighted upon, was wanting. The oratorio singing of 
Catatant was the lowest of the three. She literally had no appre- 
hension of the true expression of English words, or the sentiments 
they represented. “ Holy, holy Lord,” and “ J know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” from her lips invoked no warmer adoration, inspired 
no livelier faith in an English bosom. Yet Catanant possessed 
strong feelings of devotion, and perlraps entertained the most ex- 
treme veneration for the Deity, the firmest belief and the most fervent 
piety of any singer thatever lived. She never entered a church or 
a theatre to perform without solemnly offering up a prayer for her 
success. When therefore we reason upon her failing to awaken the 
sympathy of her auditors we can only attribute it to the radical dif- 
ference in the manner of expressing-the same ideas that obtains be- 
tween the natives of foreign countries and of our own. Mara was 
very early in life in England, and a large portion of the character of 
her mental acquirements is probably to be traced to that age; Ca- 
TFALANI on the contrary had made all her associations before she 
came hither. Again, there may be, perhaps, a nearer approxima- 
tion in natural constitution between the Germans and the English, 
than between the more ardent natives of southern climates, and the is- 
habitants of the “‘ penitus toto dicisos orbe Britannos.” All therefore 
that we must say specifically of Catatawni's elocution in singing, 
is, that she was articulate, forcible, and powerful, occasionally light, 
pleasing, and playful, but never awfully grand, or tenderly touch- 
ing to the degree that the art may be carried, or that Mara, actu- 
ally with less power of voice, did attain. We consider Catatayt 
below Bituinaron in the-latter quality. Insciznce she was so 
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far inferior to beth that the wonder among professors is how she 
could possibly dare so much and succeed so well*. 

Many of our observations upon her ExecuTiow have already en- 
tered into our previous pages. It was, however, certainly most ex- 
traordinary, while it had in it qualities that were peculiar to hersel& 
Mapame Catacani with more velocity, more force, more brillian- 
cy, and more variety than either Mara or Bintang tos, was below 
them both in neatness, precision, and finish. Her facility seemed 
rather the effect of a natural aptitude or genius, than of study and 
labour. Asa proof of this truth, she was far more dexterous in the 
introduction and execution ef ornament than in the performance of 
passages of agility set down by the compeser. Her singing Han- 
DEL amounted to a complete demonstration of what we assert. It 
wanted not a certain expression of her own, but it was for that very 
reason almost destitute of that of the author. Her divisions were 
not given with the vocaL pecLamarTion, which we consider his 
mechanical passages to be endowed withal, at least we recollect no 
instance neither in her performance of his works nor those of any 
other composer; if we be allowed to except the bravura, “ Gratias 
agimus,” which exhibited a wonderful example of force and rapidity 
combined. Her fertility in the invention of graces was richly 
abundant, but she took more satisfaction in producing pleasure 
through surprise than by any ether legitimate method. The fre- 
quent introduction of triplets, arpeggios, and a succession of chro- 
matic intervals was an effort of this description. At the same time 
the profusion was apt to cloy, and seemed to indicate (a propensity 
by far too common among artists) the desire to display every “a 
cies of talent and acquisition as it were at once.t 

Distant spectators would have ceaceived that all the wonders Ca- 


* We have lately heard that Catatant is become so sensible of the dangers 
she incurs, in her cadences more especially, by wandering in unknown regions, 
that she shows more signs of apprehension in singing than at any former period 
of her professional life. 

+ That mobile and uncertain body, the public, is a very difficult and dan- 
gerous master to please. We are perfectly willing to admit, that composed as 
itis at present in respect to persons of real musical feeling and taste, it is ne- 
cessary to make a strong impression at the outset, which, perhaps, cannot be 
done without much of what is redundant and not in good taste. But “ the 
truth always ultimately prevails” im art ‘as well as in morals; we should be 
disposed to recommend a strict adherence to the most classical purity, and a re~ 
liance upon occasion to enable a singer to give the required display in its appro- 
priate place and character. 
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TALAMNI effected were wrought with so much ease as scarcely to des 
serve. the name of effort. But sueh was by no means the case. It 
was perceptible to closer observers that the exertion was so vast as to 
excite the muscular powers of the head, throat, and chest into very 
yielent action. In the execution of passages the under jaw was in a 
state of continual agitation, in a manner too, generally thought in- 
compatible with the production of pure tone from the chest, and in- 
consistent with legitimate execution. This extreme motion was also 
visible during the shake, which CaraLant used sparingly, howe- 
ver, and with little effect. Imdeed we must again remark that nei- 
ther of these great singers understood the value and importance of 
this delicate and beautiful ornament but Mara. We call to mind 
no other circumstances peculiar to Carauani that can enable our 
readers to form a better estimate of her powers, or tend to fix a per- 
manent memory of the pleasure and the wonder she raised, than 
those we have thus related. Wechose to compare these very high 
and gifted individuals because it is only by a comparisow of great 
singers inter se that criticism can be expected to establish any thing 
approaching to a true standard of general or of individual merit.— 
There may be at the first glance an inviduous appearance in adupt- 
ing such a method, but it vanishes when we recur to the impossibili- 
ty of foruring any accurate judgment of the merits of the one or the 
other, except by a minute admeasurement of their several faculties,. 
and a subsequent estimate of the relation they bear to each other.— 
We hope we have weighed them together justly and truly. 





In closing our view of the progress of tenor singing,* during the 
period we have embraced in our remarks on these highly celebrated 
females, we could but observe a very manifest improvement in the 
general understanding and cultivation of that department of vocal 
science. Upon concluding our observations on treble singing, on 
thé contrary, we cannot dissemble our opinion, that the art is 
somewhat retrograded, for if knowledge be advanced the practice 
is deteriorated. The style of Mara was THE GREAT STYLE, 
in its genuine application, and demonstrated by the finest natural 
faculties, and the most elaborate and scientific acquirements. Mrs. 
Bituincton lowered the public taste a degree im the scale, by 


; 


* Page 102, (No. t.) 
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the introduction of her power of gracing and execution, in thd 
place of the grander elements; and Mapame CATaLant has ren 
elered little besides the substitution of power-and agility, for dignity 
still more universally agreeable. It is to this last singer that we 
owe theexecrably bad taste of degrading the nobler funetions of 
the human voice, to the mere province of an instrument. She first 
introduced airs with variations similar to the Pianoforte lessons, in 
diametrical contradiction to the just and proper employment of the 
most touching of all sounds, and to the utter annihilation of the sense 
znd feeling imparted to music by words. As was to be expected by 
custom, the original idea has descended through inferior hands, to 
2 still lower deep; avid during last season we have had such beauti- 
ful melodies of pathetic expression, as “ My lodging is on the cold 
ground,” warbled with variations, made by a French flate player. 
H we are to be required to listen to the tones of the voice, and the 
tones only divested of the best attribute of singing, to the vor et 
preterea nihil, let us hear execution displayed in solfeggi or in & 
bravura. We have abundance of such already, and if not, Signor 
Rossii can produce them by wholesale ; but im the name of com- 
mon sense and good taste, let us refrain from the mutilation of the 
pathetic music, we have long cherished among the delightful recol- 
lections which belong tothe season, when our *“ bosows were young,” 
and when sentiments the earliest, the most generous, and the best 
were implanted there, together with musical associations, that we 
desire never to weaken or to lose. 

Nor let us be considered as too severe in our notions with regard 
to the propagation of such vile taste. ‘To preserve these canonized 


airs untouched is;as it were, a part of the religion of music. Every 


thing that. tends to loosen our attachnrent to pure expression, is, as 
weesteem it, a violation of the great and fundamental law of vocat 
art, which is, to combine the effects of sense and sound. To draw 
off our attention aud rivet it to mere sound, destroys the better half. 
Execution is certainly a source of pleasure, inasmuch as it 
awakens our surprize, and is agreeable and legitimate when made 
subscrvient to the great purpose of singing. But here its effect stops, 
and in true science, is only to be regarded as one of the means, and 
certainly not the most forcible means of expression. We entertain 
no doubt, from a careful examination of Hanpet’s and Haypn’s 
songs of division, that these composers lobked upon it as a mere 
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vehement manner of declamation.* Hanpet indeed appears to 
have used it more frequently than Haypw; but there is a mechanical 
structure in his passages, which seem to fit them for the style of 
execution we have attempted to point out as a separate and distinct 
species, nor do we recollect an instance where he employs divisions 
that are not in strict accordance with, or do not set off the words more 
expressively, than plainer combinations of notes would have done.t 

The error, therefore, of which we complain, is radical. It is not 
a redundancy of ornament, but an absolute contempt of words as 
unmeaning appendages, and the reduction of the voice to mete in- 
strumental performance. We consider the female yoice to be the 
most affecting of any, and consequently by this mode of applying 
it, the loss is the more excessive. We would exhort professors never 
to forget that to them and to their example belongs the formation of 
the taste of the age in which they flourish, and it is incumbent upon 
them to consider not only which is the most wonderful application 
or the most captivating exhibition of their powers, but the best.— 
There is a sort of moral sense in music as well as in poetry, and 
if there be a duty appertaining to professional exertions beyond the 
acquisition of gain, it lies in the just performance of the obligation 
this sense imposes. Nor will such considerations, in choosing a line 
of study and practice, eventually derogate from the reputation a 
singer obtains, because, although he may for a time fail to shine 
forth with the glare and glitter that always at first surrounds brilliant 

* See pages 98, 99, (No. 1.) 

+ There are curious examples of this remark to be found in Handel’s most 
sublime works. The first song in the Messiah, “ Every valley shall be exalted,” 
is one. “ Rejoice greatly,” in the same Oratorio, is another. Butthe most 
singular that we know, is the application of the music of a song originally set to 
Italian words, of a totally different cast, aud adapted by another hand, in the 
divine composition “* He layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters.” - It 
is impossible to conceive a finer consent between words and notes. Yet cer- 
tain it is, that Handel meant only to express the very humble description con- 
tained in the following lines, which, however, w* may observe, have the image 
of “the wind,” in common with one of the finest sentenges of scriptural imagery 


that the inspired volume contains. , 
Nasce al bosco in rozza cuna 
Un felice pastorello, 
E con l’aure di fortuna 
Giunge regne a dominar. 
Presso al trono in regie fasce 
Sventurato un altro nasce, 
E fra lire della sorte, 
Va gli armenti a pascolar. 
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execution, he will in the end secure a much more high and lasting 


degree of fame from the feelings and the judgment of all persons of 
sensibility and sound taste. 


——ie -— 


THE OPERAS OF H. R. BISHOP. 


Ta E possible combinations of musical notes are so various, that we 
may fairly consider them to be inexhaustible; and when these com- 
binations are employed to express the sentiments and the passions of 
the mind, as they do when united with words in compositions for the 
voice, a new term is superadded. This term, however, may be said 
to reduce the power of multiplying and diversifying musical phrases, 
because it not only limits their use to the expression of particular 
ideas, but also circumscribes the composer to the compass of the 
homan voice. When, therefore, we look back upon the ages that 
have passed, the numberless musicians who have devoted themselves 
to this department, at all times the most favourite vehicle of musical 
gratification to the world in general, it will not be marvellous if we 
should find little of what is really new in the compositions of the 
present day. But in those arts which address themselves to the 
imagination as well as to the senses, it will be obvious that there must 
be a continual progression, according to the delicacy, strength, ex- 
tension, and polish of that directing faculty which enlarges the 
bounds of our perceptions, and affords us fresh means of enjoy- 
ment; and if we examine the productions of any class of artists, in 
all ages and countries, we shall find their works advancing gradually 
with the intellectual acquirements of the times and nation in which 
they live, and we shall see that genius, though it always precedes, 
nevertheless precedes at no such immeasurable distance as is com- 
monly represented, the general march of those minds for which its 
powers are exercised. ‘I‘iat such is the universal law of nature, may 
be gathered from the plain reflection, that the means must be al- 
ways fitted to the end—the agent to the object upon which it is de- 
signed toact. The members that make up the mighty mass we call 
society, like the atoms that form a gigantic pyramid, lie closely and 
compactly together, and rise above each other from the base to the 
summit in harmonious and uninierrupted succession. We may 


imagine the gradations of intellect to ascend in similar degrees, and 
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in proportions scarcely less regular. The loftiest and the last grain 
of sand is alone and above the rest, but there is a connection inti- 
mate and complete from this grain, down to the low and broad stra- 
tam at the bottom. Without such an arrangement of parts in 
society, and in the intellect which regulates the advances of art, the 
communicating contact would be broken. There would be at some 
point an impassable void, and the progress of civilization would be 
stopped. But we perceive the continual diffusion of knowledge, and, 
from this law of nature, in regard to mind, criticism gathers one of 
its most necessary and useful canons—viz. to consider every produc- 
tion, with relation to the state of the art at the time such production 
appears. 

Ma. Bisnop, whose works are to be the subject of our present 
discussion, comes late into the arena of public competition; and 
it seemed to us, that we could place him fairly by no other method 
than by a complete and cautious examination of the compositions 
of all the writers of eminence who have goue before him in the de- 
partment to which he more particularly belongs, namely, that of the 
stage. The quality and quantity of this gentleman’s productions, 
entitle him toa degree of respect that will not be found to appertain 
to many of his predecessors—and if he has been exceeded by some, 
and by some who are still living to enjoy their well-deserved 

‘honours, there is yet no one who at the present day fills so large a 
portion of the field of public vision as himself, In the course of 
our investigation, we have been forcibly struck with the justice of 
the general observations with which we commence our article. Since 
the earliest age of the Eaglish opera, the ascent to our present posi- 
tion rises with so gradual and easy a slope, that after MattHEW 
Lock, we confess we are little able to discover or to indicate, at 
any particular moment, any sudden or important rise. Perhaps we 
ought to premise, that we have not strictly confined our examination 
to English composers ; nor would such a course have been sufficient 
to our purposes, since the Italian (and in an early stage of opera 
writing, the French) musicians were accessible to, and were studied 
by our countrymen. The intercourse between the professors of the 
several countries of Europe has always been preserved ;* and if 


* Corrnario, who was the master of Charles the First, is amongst the first 
examples. He was an Englishman who, after visiting Italy, returned to his 
own country, and changed his name from Cooper to Coperario. 
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England has been slower in the adoption and the circulation of 
musical taste among every class of lier subjects than Italy, it will be 
found to be owing to other cauces than a want of knowledge or of 
genius in her native and her naturalized musicians. We build our 
assertion rather upon individual excellence than upon numerical 
amount. But we think our method of examination has been just ; 
because, if we can shew that the improvements of our foreign pre- 
ceptors were in all cases immediately sought and attained by our 
countrymen, and if we can prove by instances, that we have in some 
points preceded them, which we think is the fact in the nervous ex- 
pression of Lock and Purcest, we must seck the causes of the 
national indisposition to receive the new discoveries, and to enjoy 
the new delight, in other sources than want of talent, industry, or 
acquisition inthe professors of the science. 

Though De. Burney considers Eurydice to have been the first 
opera ever performed in public, the primary attempts at dramatic 
music were probably made at an earlier period. Eurydice was pro- 
duced on the occasion of the marriage of Henry IV. of France, to 
Mary di Medicis, and acted at Florence in 1600. Ortravio Rinvc- 
c1ixnt was the author, Jacopo Peri and Giunio Caccinti the 
composers. The band consisted of a harpsichord, a chitarone or 
Jarge guitar, a viol di gamba, and a large lute. These instruments 
were played behind the scenes. We may conceive that this was a 
very rude attempt, and the opera music or canto parlante, as it was 
then called, at this time of day excites no other emotion than curi- 
osity. The specimens preserved, bear a nearer resemblance to the 
melody of a chaunt than to any thing else, arid they are so far 
below this now refined species of composition, that they are greatly 
exalted by the comparison with modern chaunts. There is not the 
slightest resemblance to air. From this commencement, however, 
operas * soon grew to be more frequent, and by degrees, more popu- 
lar and more musical. It was not till about the middle of the cen- 
tury, that the learning amd contrivance of the old composers gave 
way to simplicity, to melody, and fine air, and what in one emphatic 
term we now call Exeression. The words then first imparted 
a colour to the music, and grace and propriety were studied. Dr. 

* They were generally performed in the palaces of Princes, at the cele- 


ja of marriages, or on some public occasion of joy and festivity. Dn. 
URNEY, 
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Buaner relates, that the “ grave recitative began fitst to be inter- 
rupted with that ornamented sort of stanza called Anta,” in the 
opera of Giasone, set by Cavauui in 1649. But it was not till 
till about thirty years after, that music received its great improve- 
ment in Italy, by the works of Carisssim1, Luic1, Cesti1, and 
Srrapecxa. In those of the former, it is the opinion of the same 
learned critic, that “ there are more traits of fine melody than in 
any writer of the 17th century.” 

Although we are now examining the rise and progress of dramatic 
composition, we cannot throw out of our view the general advauce- 
ment of music, for as in the early stage of the science the style of 
the church was in a manner translated to the theatre, so the theatre 
ultimately reciprocated variety and ornament with the different 
branches that grew out of the parent trunk. Such would be the 
natural consequence of composers addressing their talents and atten- 
tion to different departments. From the beginning of the next cen- 
tury a succession of genius continued to arise, and gave to music, 
of every sort, the solidity and the polish that we now enjoy.*— 
The stage affording the fullest scope for the employment of what- 
ever discoveries were made in the language of musical expression, 
very naturally became the richest depository of art. It has gone on 
. up to the present day to attract the greatest share of ability, and to 
employ all the powers both of theory and of practice in its service. 
Italy took and has kept the lead, although the progress of society 
has at length enabled other countries of Europe to make almost 
equally rapid advances. Having thus given an outline, which 
though faint, may be sufficient to direct those who wish to examine 
into the matter more deeply, whence and where to trace the course 
of the great stream of musical instruction, we shall come to the more 
immediate object of enquiry, THE MUSICAL DRAMA OF OUR OWN 
COUNTRY. 

And here, as it is not our purpose, to give a history of the English 
opera, but merely to follow and compare the improvements of suc-. 
ceeding times, we shall content ourselves with referring our readers 


* Scartatti, Gasparini, Lorri, Percotesi1, Marcetto, Hassr, Por- 
rora Bonomi, and Hanpet, appeared to instruct and to delight mankind. 
Of Avrssanpro Scarxattt, who flourished about 1704, Dr. Burney says, 
that “ his genius was truly creative, and I find part of his property among the 


stolen goods of all the best composers of the first forty or fifty years of the 
present century.” : 
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for amore minute account to Sin Jounw Hawatns’ and Da. 
Buryey’s Histories. 

The earliest writer for the stage to whom we turn is Besar. 
Lawes, who, in 1637, set the songs in Miuton’s Comus. The dra- 
matic efforts of this composer (who also assisted in the music ap- 
pended to some entertainment at Rutland-bouse, under the manage- 
ment of Sia Wittiam Davenanrt, in 1656,) are undoubtedly of a 
very uninteresting character ; but we cannot wholly subscribe to the 
judgment of critics who have asserted that his compositions are 
entirely devoid of air. They stand indeed at an immeasurable dis-, 
tance from the polished, beautiful, and diversified melodies of a 
later day ; but there are, we are of opinion, in Lawes’s writings the 
rudiments, the first links in the chain clearly Aiscernible. We must 
not, in common candour, compare this old musician with any other 
than his cotemporaries and his immediate successor ; and in so doing 
we cannot cut him off from his natural rights by neglecting to place 
him at the foundation. There is indeed a resemblance in some 
points even between him and Purce tt, the greatest of our early 
English masters. Remote from our age as is the time in which 
Henry Lawes composed, it is unnecessary for us to say more, 
having, in mere justice, assigned him the place which we think he 
merits. We have sufficient proof of the limitations impesed upon 
his fancy by the state of the art and of manners* at the time he 
lived. The words in Comus, which he was called upon to set, were 
in the grandest style of classical purity. The severity of M1LTon’s 
taste, the rank of the noble personst who sung his airs, and the pro- 
bably slight practical dexterity they had attained, would have all 
conspired to awe and deter the composer from any attempts at what 
would, no doubt, have then been thought (had they been thought of 
at all) the extravangances of the art. Neither had he enjeyed any of 
the helps which have been since derived from the gradual perfecting 
of vocal and instrumental execution. We ought, therefore, te re- 
garil these specimens of the earliest English dramatic music, in the 
light’ of the unaided experiments of one who makes the discovery of 
a new application of some of the latent powers of a science. 

* Mr. Godwin, in the life of Chaucer, has very ably contended for and estas 
blished the principle we here adopt. 

+ Comus was first acted at Ludiow Castle, before the Karl of Bridgewater, 


President of Wales, and the principal performers were Lord Brackly and the 
Lady Alice Egerton. 
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Of the works of Mattuew Lock, who immediately sacceeded 
-Henry Lawes, one specimen has not only survived the oblivious 
hand of time, but it still maintains an unassailed ascendancy. The 
music of Macsetu not only keeps its place in the representations 
of that first of English tragedies, but is even in these days of refine- 
ment heard with peculiar sensations of delight, and so intimately 
associated with the high poetry of those beings ‘ so wild in their 
attire,” that it would now be impossible to attempt to separate them. 
‘There is indeed a fresh and breathing spirit of originality about the 
airs and chorusses that inclines us entirely to dissent from Dr. 
Burney’s judgment with regard to their being written upon the 
model of Camsert and Luu, to fall in with the predilections of 
Crarcves II, and his Court. “ His music, (says Dr. B.) for the 
witches in Macbeth, which, when produced in 1674, was as smooth 
and airy as any of the time, has now attained by age that wild and 
savage cast which is admirably suitable to the diabolical characters 
that are supposed to perform it.” What the Doctor attributes to 
age we give to genius. Locx’s masic we consider to be as inspired 
as the poetry itself; and the resemblance it bears to Camuert and 
Lu tt, no more than the features common to composers of the same 
date, which, (as we have before observed) may in almost all in- 
stances be traced. They seem to mark the intellectual intercourse 
and the blended studies of the musicians of different countries, but, 
with great deference for Dr. Burney’s authority, we venture to think 
they afford very inadequate proof of direct imitation. We deem this 
work, when compared with the Comus of Lawes, to exhibit the 
most rapid and striking advancement of any composition of any 
subsequent period. According to the reservation made above, we 
do attribute something of this to the progress of music in France and 
the example of that country, imparted by the pursuits and encourage- 
ment of the Court of the restored Monarch ; it is certainly this reser- 
vation that smooths the slope between Lawes and Lock; but the 
music of Macbeth is, strictly speaking, in the highest degree original, 
full of fire, fancy, and legitimate expression.* It tessclates with the 


* Mr. Bargh, in his Anecdotes of Music, (which book, by the way, is almost 
word for word a transcript from Dr. Burney,) asserts as follows :—*“ 
persons imagine the justly oclebrated music in Macbeth to be the production of 

3 it certainly bears a striking resemblance to his peculiar style, and is 
beyond comparison superior to any other work of Matthew Lock which has 
come down to us. A musical friend of the author of this note assured him that 
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rarest work of the Poet’s miraculous imagination, and its immortality 
shews that Lock was worthy to be the composer for SHaxus- 
PEARE’S sublimest incantations.* 

The immediate successor of Matraew Lock was the boast and 
ornament of English music, Henry Purcery, whom Dr. Burney 
has rated in his own science with SHakesPeare, Mitton, Locke, 
and Newron, in poetry, metaphysics and philosophy. We, how- 
ever, are now confined to consider Purcext as a writer for the 
stage, and in this view we cannot admit that he transcends his pre- 
decessor so immeasureably. Purcexy is eminently national. He 
informed his art with the nervous and energetic character of English 
thought and English simplicity. There is a purity, strength, and 
dignity, about all that he did befitting the chaste and steady disposi- 
tions of the English people; the continual, and somewhat monoto- 
nous preference he has shewn for the minor key, bears the peculiat 
stamp of hisage. His range is wider in every sense than Locx’s ; 
but we cannot allow that in other respects Purcent very far ex- 
ceeded hin. There is in Locx’s Macbeth, for so short a piece, full 
as much fire, force, and elegance, as in Purce.’s Tempest, which, 
as a whole, appears to us to be the most perfect of his dramatic 
works. There are certainly in the Tempest more, many more pas+ 
sages of inimitable adaptation of sound to sense, but be it remem- 
bered he flourished nearly half a century later than Lock, and en- 


he possessed the original score of the music in Macbeth, in Henry Purcell’s 
own hand writing.” Anecdotes, vol. 2, page 457—Note. We dissent entirely 
from the opinion thus expressed, principally because it was at any time in the 
power of Purcell or his executors, whe appear, by their publication of Purcell’s 
posthumous works, to have had a proper estimation of his talents, a deep respect 
for his memory, and an ardent desire to perpetuate his fame, to have asserted 
his right to Lock’s borrowed goods. The fact of « person having a score, (for 
it must be very difficult, if not impossible, to prove any such document to be 
the original score) of the music in Macbeth, in Purcell’s hand, shews nothing 
more, prima facie, than that Purcell copied it, a circumstance at that time ex- 
ceedingly probable. Tradition, we think, completely establishes the justice of 
appending Lock’s name to the music of Macbeth. 

* The second strain in “ the witches dance” is amongst the most singularly 
fine adaptations of ideal expression that we know of. It shakes the very soul, 
and prepares the hearer for preternatural terrors. There is so striking a re- 
semblance between this strain and Handel’s, “ Why do the nations so furiously 
rage together,” that it is scarcely within the bounds of credibility to believe 
that the spark was not given to Handel’s train of thought by this movement. 
“ The dance of furies” clearly coutains the elements of Purcell’s dances of 
winds and spirits in the Tempest, in despite of the force, the richness, and the 
variety superadded by the more extended melody of Purcell. 
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jeyed the advantages of a larger acquaintance with the music of 
foreign composers, while he was urged forward by the stimulus of 
greater public sympathy and approbation. His genius was indecd 
as truly original and enthusiastic as it was exuberantly fertile. To 
this hour Purcet. stands without a rival in the fire and impetuosity 
with which he first animated that ornamented style of aria parlante, 
scarcely differing from, yet hardly amounting to what is now undere 
stood by accompanied recitative. But by nothing is he more distin- 
guished than by transitions so varied and so pregnant with elevated 
thought and uncommon expression as to have defied imitation. 
Vocal passages are not susceptible of more imagination, more grap 
deur, or more strength, (set off too with ng small portion of elegance,) 
than is to be found in the song of * Ye twice ten hundred Deities,* 
and the duet, * Sing a'l ye Muses,” + both selected trom his operati¢ 
works. Whoever will study Purce.’s writings (and they are 
among the first solid and proper foundations of an English style,) 
will find in them as legitimate a use of the power of fancy, in the illus- 
tration of words by harmony and melody, as in any composer 
extant. To quit for a moment the straight line of our course of 
observations for the sake of the comparison, we may say, that he 
wants the smoothness and the polish, and he falls short in the gene- 
ral view of the magnificence of Anne, Hanpev, and Haypn, but 
heis more truly original, more nervous, more truly English, than 
his more popular successors. His, however, was the age of vi-« 
gorous composition. Like the earliest poets he has full possession of 
nearly all the primeval natural images and resources of vocal expres- 
sion.t The late and more captivating composers whom we named, 
have added the graces of refinement and of superior perfection in the 
art, but we question whether Hanover. himself has employed one or 
two voices in so resistless a manner, where be is unaided by the inspired 
language of the sacred volume. In secular compositions, we know 
not where to look for Haypev’s superiority in vigour of conception, 
boldness of adaptation, or even in simple grandeur. As we thus call 
up the mighty dead, Porcext stands before us, the Avschylus of 


* The Indian Queen. 
+ At the knighting of Don Quixote in the Massacre of Paris. . 
t Dr. Burney says, (Hist. of Music, vol. 3, page 511,) “in the accent, pass. 
sion, and expression of English words, the vocal music of Purcell is sometimes 
to my feelings as superior to Handel’s, as an original poem to a translation.” — 
This is exactly descriptive of the ——, we have endeavoured to make. 
D 
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English music. Still, however, when we look backward, the grada- 
tion from Lock seems to us to be just and easy, considering the helps 
Purce.r. enjoyed in a more extensive knowledge of foreign compo- 
sers and the impulses imparted by the growing cncouragement of 
music and the increasing sympathy and refinement of his auditors, 
Purce vt was born in 1658, and died at the age af 87, and for near- 
Jy 30 years after his death, the historian of science we have so often 
quoted, relates, that his music alone was heard with pleasure. To 
bring then within a focus the great-improvements made by him, we 
ewe to his genius the enlargement of the sphere of Dramatic music 
by the more frequent introduction of single songs and duets, the use 
of more impassioned and more graceful passages, and above all the 
application of the various transitions of which the art is susceptible, 
both in harmony and melody, by modulation and by changes of time 
and contrasted modes of expression. Such were the additions to tlie 
principles of Dramatic composition made by Henry Purcev.* 

* We are now arrived at a period when an interregnum of some 
duration was interposed between the death of Punceiy and the 
appearance of any popular candidate for the approbation of the 
English public. From this event, which took place in 1695 to 
1773, when Anne’s first opera of Rosamond appeared, we meet with 
no other names than those of Wetnon, Banister, Eccres, 
Pervuscn,t Gattiarp, and Lamre, who scarcely arrest attention 
fora moment. In this interval a light had broke in upon tHe musi- 
eal world of the most powerful kind, and it is’ necessary for us to 
step aside from our regular path in order to give the elucidation, 
compositions so different from those which immediately pre- 


* The public are, we believe, indebted to the classical taste of Mr. Bartie- 
MAN for the performance of whatever concert music of Purcell now remains 
to us, with the exception of Mad Bess. “ Ye twice ten hundred Deities,” 
Saul and the Witch of Endor,” the Frost scene in King Arthur, and above all, 
“¢ Let the dreddful engines of eternal will,” now live only by his powerful and 
a a conception and execution of their genuine English expression.— 
We had recently an opportunity of hearing these songs sung by a professor of 
first-rate eminence, who flourished nearer to the time of Purcell than any other 
now living, and was taught by masters to whom the absolute style of the com- 
poser was handed down by certain tradition. It differs little, if at all, from 
that of the great singer to whom we owe the obligations this note is written to 
acknowledge, : 

+ Pepusch was a very learned theorist ; but none of his vocal compositions 
have lived except: the beautiful Cantata of Alexis. He adapted the popular 
tuncs to the songs in the Beggar’s Opera, and wrote the overture. - 
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ceded them should seem to require. Aarne was unquestionably a 
man of the finest musical tact, but the extraordinary novelty, in- 
vention, and grace, (still however combined with a national basis of 
strength and purity) which reign throughout his works, were de- 
rived from such assistances; as we may venture to says no composer 
had previously enjoyed: 

The learning and contrivance displayed in compositions for tlre 
church had only just begun to yield during the early part of the 
17th century, to the study of a strain of writing that aimed to capti- 
vate the general affections of mankind, At the close of that period 
dramatic music had not only attained a high degree of excellence, 
but the entire perfornrance had risen to a pitch which, if we are to 
calculate by its effects, has not since been exceeded. In Venice 
alone six hundred and fifty-eight operas were produced in less than 
a century, and throughout every city of Italy the musical drama 
was cultivated with almost equal ardor. The natural comsequence 
was a proportionate advancement in all that appertained to such 
exhibitions. The polished Metastaszo had given to the stage a 
classical dranra. In singing more especially the progress of the love 
of music was to be particularly observed, and as the mere notation 
conveys but a very inadequate notion of the spirit and beauty that 
belongs to passages of vocal expression, it follows that composers 
would acquire new ideas of adaptation from a sedulous attention ta 
finished singers. Soon after the end of the century the names of the 
two Scaruartis, of Gasparini, CaLtpara, and Bononcinty 
resounded throughout the Continent, and in 1710 Hanvet appeared 
in England. From about that date the Italian opera obtained a 
regular footing in this country, MarGarita pe 1’ Epine and 
Nicoxini were the precursors of singers yet more eminent than 
themselves. In 1720 the Academy of Music® was formed under the 
immediate patronage of the Kine and the nobility; and Hanpe, 
Bononcint, and Artriao, began to compose for such singers as 
Sznesino, Cozzoni, Faustina, and Farive.ii, who were for 
some years after regularly heard. Thus at once the fall tide of 
science, taste, and genius, rushed in upon this country, and aided by 
such exquisite models, it will not appear wonderful if the composers 
for the English theatre who fall mext under our examination should 


* See note, page 59, (No. 1.) 
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seem to possess a degree of facility and polish that without the know- 
ledge of these supplementary facts might appear truly astonishing 
and prodigious. The cultivation of Italian music was not only the 
fashion among the higher classes, but became the busincss and the 
passion of many of the most distinguished characters of that age. 

Joun Freperic Lamre was a Saxon by birth, and arrived in 
England about the year 1726. His first considerable essay was the 
opera of Amelia, written by Hanny Caney, and was produced in 
1732 with success. He also wrote the music to thg play introduced 
into A Midsummer Night’s Dream. In the next year the Dragon of 
Wantley, a burlesque imitation of the Italian opera, was brought 
out, and seemed to offer not less attraction to the frequenters of the 
English theatre, than the compositions of Hanvet and Bononeint 
had afforded the more elevated ranks. There is frequently a pretti- 
ness, and rarely in any one of his passages any thing beyond a -pret« 
tiness. Much of the humour of the Dragon of Wantley ‘is now how- 
ever lest by our not being acquainted with the particular parts of 
the Italian dramas, which were the subjects of imitation. Lampsr’s 
music is consigned to oblivion, nor could we perceive in our exami- 
nation of it any single trait worth preservation. His works were 
numerous. 

Tnoxas Avaustine Anye was a singular instance of that pre- 
destinate taste, which is to be accounted for only by ‘peculiar 
erganization, ‘the existenee of which among other less splendid 
instances has been since confirmed by Crorcu, Himmen, and 
Mozant. His first stealthy acquisitions in musical science, made 
chiefly during the night, contrary to the direction of the principal 
pursuit of his life and in opposition to the will of his father, are proofs 
of that irresistible propensity by which genius, perbaps univer- 
sally, governs its possessors. His was the pure and unbought love 
of the art, gencrated by the pleasurable perception of sweet sounds, 
for although Hawpet’s operas ‘had begun ‘to draw the attention of 
the public, Arn® was too young either to comprehend orto covet 
the chances of profitable exertion, when he resorted to the -means 
by which he obtained the first rudiments of his future professional 
skill, We ought not to deviate from the general purpose of our 
essay, but we could not pass over the opportunity this aifords us of 
illustrating the peculiar faculties which probably led tothe fixture of 
all that was natural aswell as to the appropriation of all the exotic 
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elegance visible in Anne's compositions. His first work was to set 
Rosamond, Avvtsown’s well known opera. Tom Thumb and Comus 
followed. These two last compositions still live, and are heard 
after every intermission with renewed delight. Amongst a list, not 
short of thirty pieces, Artaxerxes appeared. This, if not absolutely 
a novel, was a bold attempt; the experiment has apparently set -to 
rest the question of the support an English audience, consisting of 
the whole public of the country, would be induced to give to musi- 
cal 'tragetly. Perhaps the highest testimony that Arwe’s music has 
obtained from time, has been the continued reception of this drama, 
against the universal national sense and feeling of dramatic effect. 
Excellent and attractive indeed must those airs be, that can atone to 
English sentiments and habits for the recitative and the consequent 
destruction of all interest in the language, the incidents and the plot. 
It is ‘sufficient that scarcely a second attempt of the kind has been 
since made.* 

There wasin Anwe’s compositions a natural ease and elegance, a 
flow of melody which stole upon the senses, and a fullness and variety 
in-the harmony which satisfied without surprising the auditor by any 
new affected or extraneous modulation. He had neither the vigour of 
Porce.t, nor the grandeur, simplicity, and magnificence of Haw- 
beEL; he apparently aimed at pleasing, and ne has fully succeeded. 
The fault of Artarerzres, if we may be allowed to complain of so 
faultless a performance, is the level uniformity that pervades the 
entire-piece. It is sweet, elegant, and appropriate; but the songs of 
most pretension do not strongly affect or carry the hearer away. Ht 
was allotted to Arwe first to give to English singers passages of exe- 
cation, which equalled, in point of difficulty and compass, those 
that had only been heard from Italians of the best schools.t Even 


* Dr. Wrrt1am Boyce wrote a musical entertainment called the Chaplet, 
which now lies amongst the things forgotten: it is in one act. The dialogne is 
carried on in recitatiye, and there are airs, duets, and one chorus. Some of 
them are, we believe, transferred to the Burletta of Midas,“ Push about the 
ee Tne Thereis nothing in the whole thing to save it from 

vion. 

+ May we not attribute in part the comparatively feeble, though polished 
and graceful cast of Arne’s writings to the constant hearing the falsetti, who 
were almost the only esteemed singers of the age during which his taste must 
have been formed and his studies completed. Since the disappearance of 
these degraded beings, we think we diseover the gradual return of a more vigor- 
ous style of writing. 
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in the present reign of brilliant execution, it is hardly possible to 
find songs of more crowded notatione ‘* Fly soft ideas” and “ The 
soldier tired” are still indeed amongst the standard airs of agility in 
eoncerts, and the entire character of Mandane has been ever since 
Arne’s time the universal trial. of an English singer’s abilities. 
With this composer énded the accession of new principles to the art 
of dramatic writing. Whatever of novelty has since been appended 
to our Musical Drama will not be found to sink beyond the original 
cast which particular composers have given to their air or accompa- 
niment. Awne’s use of instruments was certainly delicate, but he is 
neither so scientific nor powerful as later composers. We perceive 
from the score of Artarerxes, that he employs the oboes principally, 
the flutes seldom, and the clarinetts in two songs only. In the beau- 
tiful air “¢ if o’er the cruel tyrant,” the violins are generally in unison. 
with the veice. We dislike this mode of accompaniment upon prin< 
ciple; it adds nothing to the harmony, and is disagreeable both to 
the singer and the hearer ; for if the precise accord be by amy means 
broken, (and who can ensure it in the various necessities of breath- 
ing, speaking, &c.) the effect is interrupted and diminished ; deli- 
cate and. tasteful are however the epithets which characterise 
Arne’s instrumentation, as perhaps they best describe the attributes 
of his style and manner. 

From the time of Arne we shall find it difficult to pursue any 
chronological order. Composers rose in swift succession, and among. 
them men net perhaps removed very far from each other in the degree, 
of talent, though differing considerably in the mode of displaying. 
the abilities they possessed. Jacnson (of Excter) cannot: be 
omitfed, though he wrote little comparatively for the stage.—His 
mavner was original and peculiar. His music is smooth and un- 
affected, simple and pleasing. Some of the songs in © The Lord of 
the Manor’ still live. - “Within: this. shade” and “ Rest beauteous 


flower,” are sweet specimens of the eantabile. There is, however; 


something of sameness pervading his airs, and particularly in the 
closes. The passages of his bravuras, as few as they are, are not sq 
extensive in point of compass, nor do they aim at the difficulties we 
find in those of Anne and of after writers. His basses have more 
motion, and his modulation is more remote than SaieLp’s; and 
upon the whole there has been sufficient stability in his works to 
preserve them down to the present times. 
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Wittram Lin ey is a prominent, and in this regard a worthicr 
name. The music of the Duenna is generally constructed with sim- 
plicity, bat the melodies rise to a high pitch-of grace and spirit: he 
is in some instances we think nearer to Aene than his cotemporarics, 
but far below him in invention and scope. “ Adieu, thou dreary pile,” 
is a beautiful bravura ina style new to his age, very original, elegant, 
and delightful. The divisions of this song have far more accordance 
with the words, far more expression than belongs to songs of such a 
kind. This opera still remains, and is used as a test of new vocalists, 
particularly the female singers of pretension. We can however but 
remark, that a want of character‘and strength pervade the operas of 
this period. One ortwo only survive, and they, we are induced to 
believe, are indebted for their existence more to fable, dialogue, and 
the collateral circumstances connected with their authors, than to 
the excellence of the music. 

Cuarres Dispin, amidst a variety of song-writing so prodigi- 
onsly extensive as to surprise those who have waded through the 
astonishing number of his productions, was the author of some very 
pretty opera music. The songs, however, which will survive latest, 
form no part of his dramatic compositions, though the Padlock and 
the Deserter will, for a very long time, continue to be occasionally 
repeated, both from the interesting texture of the fable, and the 
light, airy and lively music. Dispin, as a composer for the stage, 
is neither distinguished by particular eminence nor by any striking 
deficiency. He stands, perhaps, upon the exact line of mediocrity, 
above which, while such men as Sureip, Lintey, Jackson, and 
Srorace, have risen to a bold height, many, both before and subse- 
quent to\this period, have fallen below it, and are either entirely lost 
or remembered with indifference. 

Of Wiit1am Sarecop it is difficult to speak in terms which will at 
all adequately describe our sense of his exalted merit. Late as he 
appeared, he struck out for himself a style of writing, pure, chaste, 
and original. His great prominent characteristic, however, is s1m- 
PLicity. No composer has ever woven so few notes into such sweet 
and impressive melodies, while the construction of the bass and har- 
mony is alike natural, easy, and unaffected. We cannot open one of 
his operas without being instantly captivated with this quality of 
his music. In such delightful little entertainments as Marian and 
Rosina, bis airs breathe all the freshness and purity and beauty of 
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rural life, though the more ornamented and difficult parts are carried 
far beyond the common style of bravura. SureLp appears to have 
been singularly fortunate in the great compass and agility of the 
female singers, for whom he wrote his airs of execution. In Marian 
there is an oboe song of amaging extent and much complication. 
In most of his works where he introduces bravuras, we find passages 
combining the difficulties of execution, in a manner which, if not 
absolutely new, lays considerable claims to novelty, and full of the 
same ingenious cast of expression that is discernible throughout alt 
the parts of his style. Perhaps no writer is so remarkable for songs 
containing so much that is strictly national. After Porceit, we 
consider Sa1evp to be the finest and most perfect example of really 
English writers. Ballads, in all the different modes of sentiment and 
description, abound in bis operas. Sea and hunting songs, the rural 
ditty, the convivial song and glee, the sweet sentimental ballad are 
so frequent, that indeed, with the occasional interposition of songs of 
execution, they may be said to make up the customary and conti- 
nual alternations from airtoair. It will strike the observer as singu- 
lar, that later composers for the stage should have made so little use 
ofthe minor key. SaH1eLp has applied it in a most beautiful man- 
ner. In the course of our study and analysis of his compositions, 
we have been led, from time to time, to regret the incessant appetite 
for novelty in the public, which calls for such continual change of 
food, and that can lure us “ from this fair mountain,” but too often 
** to batten on a moor.” Yet nevertheless the taste of our own age 
bears us out in the helief that as much of Mr. Suteup's music will 
descend to posterity, carrying with it the intrinsic marks of Englxh 
genius, as of any other writer since thedays of Anne. Asa whole, we 
have found nothing superior to Rosina. His works are very numerous, 
though in many of his pieces he has availed himself with felicity of 
popuiar airs and of selcctions from Haypet and foreign composcrs. 
Upon a review of the works of Steeuen Stokace, works which. 
enchanted the frequenters of the English Theatre during the earliest. 
part of onr lives, we are obliged to confess we have experienced con- 
siderable disappointment. We can bestew upon Storace far less 
praise than from mere recollection we had been accustomed in com- 
mon with others, who speak of his compositions upon the authority 
of original associations, to assign to them. The adaptation of the 
melodies of Italian Composers to the words of new operas had been 
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more general before his time than is suspected, but he enlarged the 
privilege, not indeed surreptitiously or covertly, but openly and 
fairly. This circumstance detracts very much from his originality, 
while we do not think it adds greatly to his reputation for taste.— 
How few of his operas or airs now live compared with those of 
Suietv? We make this remark in order to show that we do 
not undervalue StorAce’s genius. These composers flourished 
about the same time, enjoyed the same opportunities of study and 
selection. Sutevd lives, while the best of Stonace’s works are 
gone to oblivion. The world therefore thinks with us. The Haunted 
Tower and the Siege of Belgrade are almost the only pieccs that 
survive by the support of their music, for No song no Supper, the 
most popular of the farces for which he composed, is played princi- 
pally on account of its merits as a dramatic fable. The Pirates and 
Mahmoud, which, strictly speaking, appear to us to contain the most 
learned and most agreeable music of all his works; are now nei- 
ther heard nor thought of. The latter (the best opera he com- 
posed) slumbers probably from its difficulty, and from the number 
of its characters. We are induced also to think, that the Haunted 
Tower aid the Siege of Belgrade owe somewhat of their preserva- 
tion to the curious fact of their being almost the only operas con- 
structed to display the powers of the male singer. Artaxerxes, 
though not without excellent tenor songs, is most especially devoted to 
the female who performs Mandane ; and in going througli the whole 
catalogue of English authors down to this date, there is a surprising 
dearth of songs for the tenor. Till Mr. Incuenon, Ma. Kewny, 
and Mr. Branam appeared, very little consideration seems to have 
been bestowed upon this department. Even the Duenna is not ex- 
uberantly supplied. Storace, who wrote for Ketty previously to 
Branam, has done enough in the pieces mentioned to effect their 
tepetition, aud that is all that can be said. On this account, Mah- 
moud might have hereafter come to be preferred above all others, 
were it not for the incumbrances of the numberless other parts that 
clog the main design and add to its difficulty of representation. It 
contains some very beautiful things in many styles. 

Of Storace, asa whole, it must be said, that he had much of 
of science, and a wide range of acquaintance with the compositions 
of foreign writers for the stage. That he was as a composer always 
natural, sometimes nervous; and generally: polished, rarcly however 
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rising to any high pitch of elegance or originality. There is more 
merit in his concerted than in his single pieces. His glees and his 
chorusscs are some of them beautiful and elaborate. ‘* Five limes by 
the taper’s light,” in the Iron Chest ; “ At your feet thus lowly bend- 
ing,” in Mahmoud ; “ Hear, oh hear a simple story,” in the Pirates ; 
and “ Slope a distant joy disclosing,” in No Song No Supper; are 
among the best specimens of these, while “My native land I bade 
adieu,” and the “ Lullaby,” will remain among the melodies con- 
secrated by time as memorials of the strength and simplicity of 
his style. Storace stands in our estimation as he is placed inthe 
order of time, next to Suiz.p, though at some distance below him. 

Samvet Arnoup, Mus. D. was an educated and industrious 
musician; rapid alike in his designs and execution, he imagined and 
he wrote by impulse or for pay; and there is little trace in any of his 
works for the stage, of more than a facility and ease which rarely 
raise him above the common level of amusing and lively composition. 
In the Castle of Andalusia, Inkle und Yarico, and the Children in the 
Wood, are to be found some of the best examples of his dramatic abi- 
lity. Annowp divided his time and attention among too many ob- 
jects to be eminently successful inany one department. He was at 
One and the same time deeply engaged in writing, publishing, con 
ducting and teaching. His genius lacked the austerily and devo- 
tion as well as the enthusiasm necessary to the perfection and com- 
pletion of great undertakings, or the maturity of any capital perfor- 
mance. As a writer of operas, he continues the line we have already 
established, and he stands below Storace, and very little above his 
immediate successor. 

Micuaet Keity* has both prodaced and ad.pted melodies 
which have engiged some share of popularity, and deserve a 
greatcr. ‘They are always light, airy, and agreeable. His Blue 
Beard, and part of the music in Pizarro are precisely of this stamp. 
What he has borrowed from Italy is commonly well chosen, and if 
he has neither manifested deep science, laborious application and 
research, nor strong originality, it must be conceded to him, that 


# Give a dog anil name and hang him,” saith the proverb. “M. K. com- 
tof wines and importer of music,” Suenipan’s celebrated inscription for 
Kelly’s door, given him when he applied to that “‘ mad wag” fer his interest 
with Tue Prince in his new trade of wipe merchant, has gone far, much too 
far to depreciate Mr. Keily’s services to the music of the stage. 
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in the midst of a life devoted to another branch of the profes- 
sion of the stage, he has contrived to appropriate some of his hours 
toindustry of very pleasing effect. He, like Storacr, whose ge- 
neral ideas he may perhaps have followed, took the Italian theatre 
for his model, and transplanted some of its grateful abundance, 
while he connected and ornamented his borrowed music with 
sketches of his own. 

The compositions of Atrwoop,* Rerve, and Dayy, are entitled 
perhaps to more respect, and as original composers they may stand 
higher, but what they have done, though not ill done, scarcely gives 
their names a sufficient buoyancy to sustain them above the stream 
of common music, which is just seen in its course and forgotten. 

Joun Branaw, like Micnaet Kerry was at once the first 
tenor singer of the theatre, and the composer of many of the operas 
in which he sung. It is singular, that Mr. Baauam should in his 
double capacity differ perhaps more essentially from himself, than 
can be paralleled in any otherexample, for while his style of singing 
‘is brilliant, florid, and overlaid with ornaments of every sort, his 
compositions, though scarcely to be called simple, are plain, if not 
meagre, rarely rising above the commonest style of a common ballad, 
and with the exception of two or three songs, remarkable for nothing 
beyond a prettiness, nicely adapted to the comprehension and ex- 
pressive power of pianoforte playing Misses, and the vocal exe- 
cution of dillctante performers, who are the ‘¢ delicias” of the ladies, 
at parties assembled to sip and enjoy the sweets of “ Tea and Music.” 
There is throughout Baauam’s works an entire destitution of inten- 
sity both of feeling andthought. There is little of brilliancy and 
less of true expression, though there is some lightness, some spirit, 
and some air. ‘he songs of the Cabinet are amongst thé best, par- 
ticularly the Polacca and the beautiful Maid, two of the earliest and 
most respectable specimens of Mr. B.’s talents for composition. Yet, 
perhaps, no songs have been more sung or more known, for a very 
short time than his. Their circulation is attributable to the causes 
above stated—to the captivating power which he possesses ot throw- 
ing 4 dazzling brilliancy over every thing he himself sung, and to 
the delicate adaptation of his music to common comprehension.— 


* Mr. A. isa man of talent, and is the author of things which will live 
though they do not lie among the objects of our present consideration. Hi 
soldier’s say is one of them. 
Be 


very beautiful song, “ T'he 
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Me. Brauam isa self-deceiver. He is betrayed by his vocal excel- 
lence into a belief, that mean passages are powerful, sweet, and ex- 
pressive. But if he is ever doomed to hear his own ballads sung by 
others, he will soon discover that all the reputation he enjoys as an 
author, he owes to the force and fascination of his abilities as a 
singer. Mr. Branam has much to answer for on the score of the 
propagation of false taste. His works, however, we are quite per- 
suaded will not outlive himself. 

We shall now no longer detain our readers from the ostensible sub- 
ject of our review. They will perhaps think we have done so too 
long already, but we entreat them to recollect that it forms an inte- 
gral part of our plan, to bring up (as well as we are able) the arrear 
of information upon eyery part of musical science that engages our 
attention. We are compelled to look upon ourselves, as, in a mea- 
sure, the founders of a work of reference in music; and it is essen- 
‘tial to the future success of our undertaking, to leave as little as we 
can behind us. In this long retrospective dissertation, we have had 
our main object principally in view, and if we have omitted or 
dwelt upon persons or performances familiar to the public, it has been 
in conformity to the leading design. No one who has not travelled 
the same course, can imagine how much we have waded through, 
and how little of solid interest we have found. ‘The appetite for 
novelty is mach more pardonable, and even more rational than it is 
usually esteemed, or than we esteemed it at the commencement of 
our review. 

Henry R. Bisnop isa well. educated man, and we believe he 
studied composition principally under Branca. He has prodaced 
an enormdéus quantity of opera music, and in a comparatively very 
short time. ‘Those principles deduced from the habits, studies, and 
acquirements of men and vations, and which, governing in so great 
a degree the intellectual faculties of authors, produce the various 
differences in their works we have noted in the commencement of 
our article, and‘during our historical relation of the progress of the 
opera, are strongly illustrated in the whole of his compositions. 
The distinction we: must make with regard to the powers of Mr. 
Bisuop’s imagination, is not, we believe, very common in the phe- 
nomena of intellectual processes. Minds that have the faculty of 
producing vivid, intense, or beautiful picturings, are generally also 
capable of multiplying such images in an overflowing abundance.— 
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A brilliant, is generally at the same time a fertile fancy. The 
object of our present remarks does not possess equal strength 
and fertility. He produces light, sweet, and strong passages, but 
they are comparatively short, and in proportion to their brilliancy, 
the lustre is soon impaired. The truth of our observation is shown 
in the opening of almost every song he has written; the sym- 
phonies are universally elegant and pleasing, they lead beauti- 
fully to the song, and raise expectation to a very high pitch.— 
The first strain is as usual almost constantly a repetition of the 
symphony, but we rarely discover the same traits of continuous pro- 
duction in the passages that follow. Is it that the words fetter the 
genius of the musician, and that thence the composition languishes, 
or is it from the effect of exhausted enthusiasm? We observe that in 
his melo-dramatic music the expression is sharp, short, and decisive, 
and the effect is very lively and complete. These coinciding circum- 
stances afford a curious indication of a glowing imagination. Mr. 
Bisnop, we apprehend, sits down to his work under impressions of 
peculiar strength, but labour and constraint soon weaken and abate 
them. Indeed when we regard the restrictions laid upon the musician 
by the words, and the trash in the way of poetry which is forced u pon 
the regular composer for a theatre, our wonder is, that he can write 
at all. Throughout our entire examination of Mr. B.’s voluminous 
works, we scarcely recollect the words of halfa dozen songs that 
could ever have attracted the voluntary notice of an cdacated man, 
or have induced him spontaneously to set them. It is no marvel 
then, if such execrable stuff serve rather to tame and cramp, 
than to excite the genius. Another restricting condition is, the 
support of a character which extends itself to the music. For 
though the licence of the opera diminishes its operation, it has not- 
withstanding some influence, which is exerted principally against 
the composer. 

Under all this load, however, Mr. Bisnor’s songs rarely, we may 
almost say they never, sink to the level insipidity which is the 
dull characteristic of by far the greater portion of the writings of 
most of his predecessors. His airs are light, pleasing, simple, and 

_ graceful. They frequently, in short strains, rise to a considerable 
_ Megree of elegance; but though written in a manner which is 
strictly proper to Mr. Bisuor, they can scarcely be said to convey 
generally the idea of originality of conception; yet they are seldom 
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positive and direct imitations. The passages are very few indeed 
where any continuous combination of borrowed notes can be traced. 
The cast of a whole air now and then, indeed, so powerfully reminds 
one of former composers, that it is impossible to divest oneself of the 
reigning idea. Thus, one of the songs in Zuma bears so strong a 
resemblance to part of a trio in Maumoup, “* Health to your high- 
ness,” principally the symphony, as to be obviously the offspring of 
memory rather than invention. “ Fell revenge,” in the same piece, 
though the air has no single point of actual imitation, is clearly 
originated by some remote recollection of “ When the robber his 
sictim has noted,” in Storace’s Iron Chest. Notwithstanding 
these occasional similitudes, there is uncommon yariety and swect- 
ness in the melodies Mr. Bignor has composed. We cannot 
doubt but he has studied and analysed an immense body of compo- 
sition, from which he has extracted much ; and highly indeed is it 
tothe credit of his talents, that a naturally elegant taste has led him 
to assimilate the more graceful and refined parts of his models. Of 
such a nature appears to us to be his principal elective attraction, to 
borrow a phrase from chemistry. And here we must again point 
out that grace and simplicity are the distinctions at which the 
moerns aim in their construction of melody. Haypn’s and 
Mozart’s works are ever living instances. Mr. Bisnor is also 
in the structure of his. air commonly very simple, and where 
he gives decoration, he bestows it upon the accompaniment. In 
his songs, however, he is rarely elaborate or artificially scientific. 
In this respect he follows the taste of his age as well as the legiti- 
mate principles of natural expression, 

Mr. Bisnop’s compositions are very singular in one particular ; 
the auditor is frequently struck with the belief that the air is fami- 
liar to him, although he is altogether unable to trace it through any 
succession of notes. Such an impression proves that Mr. B.’s 
combinations are of an expressive cast, and that he has retained 
none but the most impressive parts of musical phrases, while, at thé 
same time, it shews his power to multiply, and essentially diversify 
melody by the conjunction of short, yet striking combinations. 
There often appears to be a too frequent repetition of the same 
passage.—Such an effect we conceive to be attributable in part to 


.the associations we have described; but it more probably - arises 
from a desire to fix the sentiment in the mind, and an agreeable 
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melody (which Mr. B.’s generally are,) upon the fancy of so 
mixed an audience as that of an English theatre. Elaborate com- 
positions astonish, but they never fasten themselves upon the public 
recollection. All national airs are simple.—Not a few of the songs 
in every English opera seem to lay claim to this title of remem- 
brance, and it may be a legitimate means of success to which an 
author justly has récourse. But it will instantly be perceived how 
such a necessity limits the composer. To this necessity Ma. 
Brsuor has undoubtedly contracted the range of bis imagination. 
Mr. Bisnor’s imitations are confined to no particular age ot 
school. He was wandered at large over the whole region, and 
through all the succession of musical writing, and freely used the 
beauties he has found. Thus, in one of the last of his operas, 
(Guy Mannering ) there is a trio and chorus, the Chough and Crow, 
which brings before our recollection the wild and airy fancy of 
Locx’s music in Mac%eth; at the same time that we can distinctly 
trace some entire, though short, passages of Haypn, to which the 
harmony, rather than the melody, first invited our attention. Yet 
there is as much genius and originality in this piece as in any opera 
music we know; it has been received with unlimited satisfaction 
and applause both by men of science and the public. The appro- 
bation we now speak of, has extended to more of Mr. Bisnor’s 
writings than those of any other English dramatic composer. His 
works have found ready way, and particularly of late, into the 
orchestras of concerts. During last winter, besides the Chowgh and 
Crow, Blow gentle Gales, a very sweet and original quintett from 
the Slave, and two songs, Sons of Freedom, from the same piece, and 
by the Simplicity of Venus Doves, a very elegant ballad in thé 
modern style, from A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, have been re- 
peatedly performed at the first concerts in the Metropolis, and since 
transferred to the provincial meetings. We know of no similar 
instance. More of his music, we are persuaded, would be done at 
concerts, were it not for the prohibition the words lay upon them. 
Mr. Bisnor shews his principal strength-in chorusses. It is 
perhaps a little unfortunate for the dramatic composer, and certainty 
unjust towards him, that English ideas of chorusses are formed upon 
the model ofthe grandest writer in this style that the world ever saw— 
namely upon Hanpec. His most gigantic efforts of mind and sci- 
ence are those which are so intimately associated with the notion of 
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a chorus, in the memory of all who have bestowed any regard 
whatever upon the construction of such pieces, that we may venture 
to say no other name than Hanpev ever presents itself in company 
with the word chorus, and again no othet chorusses but the richest, 
most elaborate, and most magnificent of all he has left us. What we 
hear of such things at a theatre, if we except Mattuew Lock’s 
Macbeth, are rarely objects of more regard than the vociferations of 
a mob at a procession in the streets. Even at the Italian opera they 
are almost entirely overlooked. ‘To compare any theatrical compo- 
sition of this sort with those of the oratorio, and of Handel in parti- 
cular, is highly unfair on account of every circumstance that excites 
or accompanies such productions. If then some of Mr. Bisnor’s 
chorusses have been little spoken of, or nearly forgotten, it arises 
very inuch from this association, and more from the little interest 
with which chorusses are received, He is neverthéless pte-eminent 
over all his predecessors but Lock, in this respect. The sestetto, 
“ Stay, prithee stay,” in the Miller and his Men, deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned ; and the chorus, “ Now to the forest we repair,” 
has still higher pretensions to excellence. The introductory sym- 
phony is, as usual with the author, light, elegant, and lively, while 
the body of the chorus is wrought up with great strength of ex- 
pression, the various modulation, harmonies, and richness of the ac- 
companiment heightening the effect of the vocal passages, All the 
parts are well managed, and the whole is brilliant and vivacious. 
The first chorus in the Maniac is striking for its complication and 
force. The finale of the first act has also great merit; it is very 
spirited, and some beautiful melody is intermixed. In “ The tiger 
couches,” which is forcible throughout, and rising in effect as it pro- 
ceeds, Mr. Bisuor bas borrowed from himself. The idea of the 
opening having obviously introduced itself from his celebrated, and 
really most excellent bass song of “ Fast into ihe waves.” Some of 
the best, if not the very best of his choral music, is however in the 
Virgin of the Sun. These pieces are consiructed more in the man- 
ner of Haypy’s Creation than the chorusses of Handel. “We ean 
speak of no theatrical chorus so highly as the slorm scene in this 
opera. The first parts are very graceful—the middle full, grand, 
and awfully impressive. A great deal both of what we may call 
natural and artificial force is employed to produce effect. In the 
last chorus—Vengeance, Ma. Bisuor appears to have been stimu- 
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lated by the extensive female voices he had to write for, and he has 
succeeded in point of variety and powerful effect. The specimens 
we have quoted, if they were the only things of the kind Me. 
Bisuor had written, would, in our esteem, give him a decided pre- 
eminence in this department of composition over alLhis more modern 
ptedecessors. 

A barrenneés of invention in the composition of part-song:, 
seems to us to be a circumstanéé common to the writers of Engtisl 
dramatic music. So nruch of the strength of an Italian theatre fre- 
quently resides in the concerted pieces, that we scarcely know a 
single opera from which instances of beautiful perfection might not be 
extracted. An Englislt opera; on the contrary, rarely contains any 
thing of this sort worth notice. A few may be drawn from Storace, 
and one or two from Atrwoon and Kerry. Suiecop is not fertile 
any more than his compeers in this respect. We entertain a sus- 
picion, that three things limit the genius of the composer in this 
matter—Ist. The support of the dramatic character; 2d. The nature 
of the words; and 3d. The want of a matured faste in the mixed 
audiences of an English theatre. We observe; that almost all 
the part-songs are very plain, and too frequently coarse, vulgar, 
or tawdry in their construction. The untaught ear can most 
easily apprehend single sounds, and there must be a consider- 
able degree of advancement in science before one is brought to 
relish the perfection of hatmony, or of intermingled passages, 
where the coming in of the several parts create an apparent 
confusion as to sense, and leave very few clear ideas on the mind 
of the hearer as to the sentiment expressed by the words. We 
conceive therefore that this last fact throws a damp upon the ardor 
of the musician, and directs his attention to the single songs. Cer- 
tain it is; that with very few exceptions indeed, considering the 
quantity of music we have gone through, we find no glees at all to 
be compared with those of Wesse and our later Horstey, whose 
works in this department are amongst the most honourable specimens 
of the genius of our time and country. Mr. Brsxor has, however, 
cultivated glee-writing with somewhat more success than the gene- 
rality of his predecessors. We have already quoted, “ihe Chough 
and Crow” and “ Blow gentle gates,” which may be adduced as power- 
ful and sweet examples. In the ducts we did not perceive a single 
specimen deserving high ene y eae 
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Mr. Bisnop’s overtures are not perhaps upon a par with his 
other writings. They are high-sounding, but certainly not remark- 
able for learning or genius, He has a very extensive knowledge of 
the power of instruments, and yielding too ready an assent to a 
prevailing taste in a mixed audience, he is apt to admit solos for the 
display of particular instruments, which weaken the general effect. 
His overtures we believe have rarely extended beyond the orchestra 
of the theatre. ; , : 

. To conclude then, we give Mn. Bisuor credit for fancy, study, 
and taste; and if his works should seem to lack the intensity and 
variety of thought and feeling which constitute what is understood 
by onIGINALITY,. there is yet a brightness, a gracefulness, a sua- 
yity, and sometimes a strength in his writings, which place him far 
above the line of mediocrity. Whoever purchases his operas will 
find in most of them agreeable melodies, well adapted to singers 
whose aims are directed to the amusement of lighter hours and of 
general audiences—music commonly pleasing and rarely difficult 


of execution, and bearing the stamp and impress of the fashion of 
the day. ' 
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A Colléction of Motetts for the Offertory and other Pieces, principally 
adapted for the Morning Service. The whole composed, selected, and 
arranged, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, and respectfully inscribed to Wu. Troy, Esq. by Vincenr 


Norexro, Organist to the Portuguese Embassy in London.—Six ° 


Numbers. London. 


The earliest efforts of musical science were devoted to the service 
of the Catholic Church, and we owe to the learning and industry of 
her servants the bulk of these inventions which first methodized the 


knowledge of harmony, and afterwards preserved and continued it. ; 


To so remote a date as 590 of the Christian era, probably almost all 


our readers well know, we are able to trace the exertions of Pore . 
Grecory, who collected the rudiments of church music, and ars ; 
ranged them in the order long continued at Rome, and adopied bythe - 


chief part of the Western church. “ He-banished,” says the writer we 
quote, *‘ the Canto Figurato as too light and dissolute, and substituted 
his own. chaunt, called Canto Fermo, for its gravity and simplicity.” 
Since this period, however, every species of learning and gracefal 
contrivance have been at various times employed in the mass, and 
the Catholic Church has, in every age, been the fruitful origin of com- 


positions of the highest merit and beauty, as well as the bountiful ; 
nurse and. protectress of musical professors. Nor is it a matter less , 


singular as connecied with antiquity than remarkable in science, 
to find the musical productions of the early times of the great Pore 


Grecory connected and incorporated, with the works of composers 
iu the 19th century. 


. 


But during the establishment of the Protestant form of worship * in - 


England we have derived very little from the followers of the ancient 
worship. With theexception of Mr.W esBe’s masses, which were the 


first to supersede the use of the Gregorian chaunt in Catholic choirs, . 


* Let us not however be understood to speak irreverently, or without the 
fullest recollection of the noble and glorious compositions for our Cathedral Ser- 
vices which have been written during the interval. In thus stating the tempo- 
po banishment of Catholic music from our shores, we merely relate a fact, 

do net by any means wish to open a-coutroversy, or evén to institute acom- 
ei respecting the benefits the science has or has not received from the 
Sad 
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the selections of Mr. Latrose, the two volumes of selections and 
three of masses of Ma. Novewto, we are not aware of any addition 
to.the pablic stock of choir-musi¢ of this description.* Hence 
the Catholic choirs of the kingdom have confined their music within 
narrower limita‘ions, and general science has ceased to be enriched, 
The publications however we have recited have originated a feeling 
and desire for the enjoyment of such sound and delightful writings; 
and the compositions of Catpara, Hasse, Havpn, Mozart, Pe- 
rez, Moreira, Wes ey, Rossewt, and others scarcely less cele- 
brated, have been heard in the form of masses, hymns, motetts, &c. 
not only in the choirs but in concerts, with the sincerest gratification. 
The world is already deeply indebted to Mn. Nove xto for the judg- 
ment, taste, learning, and industry displayed in the elegant compo- 
sitions and the masterly atrangement of his former collections. The 
work we have now before us entitles him still further to the marked 
acknowledgments of all real lovers of music. We think we may 
venture to add, that he merits the thanks of his own church; but 
perhaps these will experience some exceptions, for the clergy are in 
general studious to preserve a certain degree of simplicity in their 
music, and we have already found that there are even laymen among 
the Catholics who regard the introduction of secular compositions, 
though adapted in the finest possible manner to sacred words, as 
liable to objection. These pious persons, whose motives every one 
must respect, are apprehensive that original impressions of a light 
kind should be too fixedly associated with known melodies, and 
thus diyert rather than elevate the mind in the solemn moments of 
devetion. The argument is not without its weight, but its appli- 


_ cation is here reduced within very narrow bounds by the nature 


of the pieces selected for secular writings by the circamstances 
which have insylated them from vefy general observation in Eng- 
land. The persons who attend the King’s Theatre are com parative- 
ly very few, and they are still fewer who visit the Opera sufficiently 
often to nofe and remember the melodies which they there hear. 
They are commonly of rank and education, and therefore secured 
from the danger of abstraction from the duties of devotion, which 
might accompany similar associations among @.class more alive to 


* Last winter the tewn flocked to Warwick-street Chapel to hear a mass 
composetl by Srcvor Garcra, the tenor singer at the opera, but we have not 
understood that it is yet published. 
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external impressions of such a nature. For these reasons we think 
it consistent to vindicate Ma. Noyexxo’s choice, though perhaps 
rather from its benefit in practice than in principle. We consider 
that if devout feelings can be excited or raised by fine music, the 
melodies Mr. N. has so beautifully adapted, will in the million of 
instances, be most successfully employed, while they will strike 
upon the recollection of very few indeed as appertaining to things 
less serious and important. We state the objection and its answer 
because we have heard it made, rather than because we hold it to be 
of any material velidity, except in its general application as a prin- 
ciple. We deem this to be an exception to a rule. 

Ma. Nove x o, in his six books of Motetts,* falls under our consi- 
deration in several capacities. He has selected, arranged, and 
adapted various works of celebrated authors, and he has favored us 
with compositions of his own. The world has so fully decided on 
his judgment and taste from his former publications, that we might 
safely consider we had truly discharged our function in assuring the 
musical reader that the later productions only continue to add to 
the sum of his acquired reputation. But we cannot be satisfied 
with so slovenly a mode of performing our duty. We think far too 
highly of the elegance and ability displayed throughout the whole 
to dismiss them with so loose a notice. We are under much obliga- 
tion to the author for having made known to us some compositions 
which, but for his assistance and direction, we might but too proba- 
bly never have enjoyed the opportunity of seeing. 

* The Motett is a species of vocal harmony appropriated to the service of 
the ehurch. The etymology of the word is not easy to be ascertained; Menace 
derives it from modus, to which it bears not the least affinity. BuTLer, a motu, 
because, says he, ‘the church songs called moteta, move the hearts of the 
hearers, striking into them a devout and reverent regard ef them for whose 
praise they were made.” On Music, page 5, in notis. Money seems to 
acquiesce in this etymology, but understands motion in a sense different 
from Burier, as appears by these his words: “ A motet is properlie a song 
made for the church, either upon some hymne or anthem, or such like; and 
that name I take to have been given to that kinde of musicke in opposition to 
the other, which they called canto fermo, and we do commonilie call plain song, 
for as nothing is more opposit to standing and firmness than motion, so they 
did give the motet that name of moving, because it is in a manner quite con- 


trarie to the other, which after some sorte and in respect to the other, standeth 
still."—Introd. Part 1II. page 179. 

Du Cancer voce Motetum says, that t this kind of composition is now 
confined to the church, it was originally of the most gay and lively nature; an 
opinion not inconsistent with the definition of the word.—Hawkins’s History of 
. Music, vol, 3. page 79. 
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By far the largest portion of the volume, it will be conjectured, , 
appertains to the classes of selection and arrangement. These la- . 
bours, however, are neither slight in themselves nor in their effects. ; 
We give Mr. Novexte full eredit for the implied task of searching - 
out, through an immense body of music, the beauties he has chosen. 
There is not a single specimen that has not pre-eminent merit, while - 
the whole collection embraces a far greater variety of style and divers 
sification of parts than could be well imagined in so few pages.. This 
diversification renders the work particularly applicable and useful 
both in the choir andthe chamber, for there is hardly -a possible » 
combination of treble, counter-tenor, tenor,.and hass, that is not to | 
be found in the book; and although none ofthe airs are to be calléd 
light in the customary acceptation of the word, there are yet among : 
them very graceful, pleasing, and elegant melodies in one, two, : 
three, four, and five parts—pieces which cannot fail, whether used - 
for the purposes of devotion or of scientific amusement, to elevate ! 
and gratify the mind. My bi 

Where Mr. Novetyo has adapied secular music to sacred 
words, he has surmounted the difficulties with great felicity. Win- : 
ter’s '“ Mi lasct o madre amata,” “ Grand Isi,” from Mozart's - 
“ Zauberflotte,” Havpn’s “ Distressful nature fainting sinks,” *“ Deh | 
prendi un dolce amplesso;’’ from the Clemenza dé Tito, and some other } 
things of a likesort, go so well that they appear to have been com- : 
posed to the words they now bear. But the chiefest praise we can- 
bestow upon the motetts is, the direction of the taste to the soundest. 
compositions of the best masters, which in their original form would 
probably have been lost to the greater part of the world. Prerez*: 
and Morerra are almost unknown to the British public, except 
throngh Mr. NoveLLo; and we may fairly conclude that nothing 
but such a colketion could have brought the single compositions of 
the Wennes, Wesvey, Russerr, and Evans, or the masses of 
Mozart and Haypn, into general acquaintance. They come to 
us too divested of the less popular and pleasing parts. 

In the arrangement, Mr. Novetto has evinced a profound 


* Davip Perez was by birth a Spaniard, and brought up in theConservatorio 
of Santa Maria di Loreto, at Naples, under Anton1o Gaxxo and Francesco 
Mascint. He wrote, inaviy opetas and much church music. Dr. Burxey 
speaks of him at length in his History of Music, vol. 4. page 570. He was, 
born in 1711, and died after being many years blind, at the age of 67. His 
Mattutino dei Morti was published in England in score about 30 years since. 
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knowledge of the art of accompaniment. He has combined the 
parts with a fullness, a richness, and an elegance that cannot be 
too highly esteemed. When Me. Cuementi’s harpsichord score of 
the Creation appeared, it was universally recommended by scientific 
men asa model for accompanists. Mr, Noveu.o’s arrangements 
are by no means second to this reputed score. They afford admira- 
ble-lessons for the mind of the student as well,as a copious variety 
of practice for the hand, rising through several degrees from simple 
and easy instructions to some of complicated execution. 

- It is no slight honour to the musicians of our own age and country 
that Mr. Noveuro’s nice and instructed eye should have delighted 
to dwell upon and to select more than a fourth. part (including Mr. 
N.’s own works) of the six books from the writings of Englishmen. 
The honour too is enhanced when we find that they possess natural 
strength enough to enable them to stand upon the same field. with 
such men as Sesastian Bacu, Mozart,and Harpy. The com- 
positions of Wesse and Russes.t have each their proper and pecu- 
liar merits. The treble solo by Russe, “ Miserere me Deus,” is - 
exquisite both in its melody and accompaniment; and the “ 4ve 
verum” and “ Glorié et honore,” by Westey, are extremely fine, in 
however rather an organ stile. Wesse’s recitative, duct, and chorus, 
§* Qui seminant,” isexceedingly expressive, and in the latter part highly 
spirited and animating. His quartett “ Tu eligisti,” though grand 
and affecting, preserves throughout an elegance which is scarcely 
exceeded in this respect by any composition in parts in the book. 

S. Wesze, Jun.’s “ Pater noster” is very singular, and appears 
to us to be very original; the expression is frequently admirably 
heightened, and in the last few musical phrases to the words “ Regnum 
potentia et gloria,” the bass is very effectively employed. We could 
net quite reconcile the accentuation to our ears, yet we are wholly 
unable (6 discover wherefore. There is, however, something very 
peculiar in the construction of the whole air. Perhaps a portion of 
the singularity belongs to the vocal sentences almost all commencing 
in the middle of the bar.  Voluntas tua sicut in ceelo et terra,” are 
scarcely good vocal passages, and more striking than pleasing. The 
solo by Mr. Eva ys, one of the gentlemen of the King’s chapel, is of 
great merit, considering thelimits which nature hag placed upon the 
composer for the circumscribed compass of a counter-tenor voice ; 
it abounds ia graceful passages, and does not weary the ear by rcpe- 
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titions ; this is one of the instances that prove how féw notes are ne- 
cessary to the structure of fine melody. 

From Harpy and Perez Me. Noveto has drawn the greatest 
quantity of what we may be permitted to call his foreign matter. 
The subjects he has chosen from the former are identified with the 
‘numberlesss works of the master already known, by the same rich 
and flowing melody, the same variety of modulation and fullness of 
harmony. In the hands of such a skilful anatomist and demon- 
strator as Mr. N. has proved himself to be, Hawn is safe. None 
but his beauties will be presented for the inspection of the world.— 
The quartett of which the music is from the Stabat mater—“ Te ergo 
queesumus” equals, in the particular excellencies of Hay pw, almost 
any thing of this kind from his pen; it is exceedingly elegant and 
pathetic, but often as we have seen these words set in different ways 
and by many contposers, they never reach the heart so surely as 
through the exquisite duet of Graun. Indeed the recollection of 
this inestimable example of expression, always damps our hopes 
when we open a “ Te ergo,” and may perhaps detract from our im- 
partiality. However so it is. “ Tu ad liberandum” contains some de« 
lightful applications of melody and of harmony also to words. The 
transitions are in parts highly striking and impassioned. “ Jesu deus 
pacis” is a powerful example of H aypn’s manuerism, inasmuch as re* 
lates to subject and modulation, but stopping short of that exuberant 
fertility, that overfluw of the imagination which scarcely ever to be 
restrained or wearied when most felicitously employed, is one of the 
chief characteristics of his genius. 

From Haypn we pass to Perez, whose compositions, almost 
as little known to England as those of any. ancient author, Mr. 
Nove to has shewn to possess much that entitles them to ve 
neration. Indeed he draws more largely from Perez tham 
any other. Our: acquaintance with the works of the Spaniard 
is so slight, that we know not whether these adaptations are 
from his secular or his sacred writings, and we are free to 
confess, we are unable to form any judgment upon the point from 
internal evidence, for they appear to us so naturally fitted to the 
wor.!s, that we are indifferent as to their real origin. Nothing can 
exceed parts ef ghem. We are almost induced to prefer them to 
any other portion of the collection. From beginning to end there 
is a predominating character of superiority. The first “ Tenebre 
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_& 2 sunt” is a sublime composition indeed. The opening move- 
meat, is awfully grand, though full of the pathetic import of the last 
words of the Saviour upon the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast 

thou forsaken me ;” while the second, “ Et inclinato capite emisit 
spiritum,” is far above any commendation we can bestow; and its 
repetition after the  Exclamans Jesus,” carries into the conclusion 
the sweet, calm, and touching conception which is the pervading 
spirit of the whole. We know not what to prefer to this.—The 
first strain of “‘ Medid nocte” is also eminently grand and affecting 
from its air.and harmonies, while the other parts are equally strong 
and exciting. The duet “ Sentiant omnes,” is pathetic; but we 
think it somewhat heavier and less interesting than his other pieces. 
The most magnificent of all we have, is the “ Regnum et civitatem 
circunda.” Nothiag can go beyond the contrasted simplicity and 
grandeur of the opening of the second movement, and the working 
of the parts, especially the bass, which comes in with a dignity and 
effect that reminds us of some of Handel’s most successful uses of it 
in hig chorusses. This is truly a noble composition. ‘* Cum jucune 
dilate” is really jocund ; it is in a new and lively style, essentially 
differing from those things we have noticed. Upon the whole, we 
greatly admire this author; and, if we think he has failed at all, it 
is in the subjects of his fugues, which do not seem to be happily 
chosen. But what occurs to our observation as most curious is, 
that after the years which have elapsed since he flourished, and the 
quantity of music written, we do not discover a single mean or 
common place passage. On the contrary, the music of Perrz 
breathes a lofty, original, and a modern air, together with a sweet- 
ness and a smoothness equal to the best aaa either of hig 
own or later times. 

Leau. Moreira, whostands next in the es of proportion, is of 
our ownage, he being the composer tothe patriarchal church atLisbon. 
The selections from him are far below those we have just reviewed, 
in melody ; this necessarily leaves a dissatisfation in the comparison, 
which is unavoidable to those who shall look carefully inta the book. 
But Moreira is not without the degree of merit that entitles a com- 
poser to a niche in Mr. Nove wto’s temple of taste. His pieces 
have more of the visible force of art than those of Per&z, because 
they are less simple. Their characteristics are originality and power 
ratber than grace and softness, and perhaps the contrast they ex- 
Gg 
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hibit has been one of the inducements to their adoption, We put 
them nearly upon a level with the specimens of Mr. S. Wesiey’s 
works in the volume, to which, by places, they bear some slight 
analogy, though we think they go a little beyond him. The pas- 
sages have, to our ears, something of the same organ effect, some- 
thing of the same instrumental rather than vocal structure, wearing 
however an air more polished and refined by study and acquaint- 
ance with the schools of Italy. Wesiey is something harder and 
more seyere than Morerra. Certainly Moretra’s manner is 
forcible and masterly. ‘The parts are connected ngt without a show 
of contrivance and erudition, and the imitations are kept up with 
spirit and effect, particularly in the motett “ Sint lumbi vesiri pre- 
cinti,” and if upon the whole he captivates us less than the former 
masters, it is from his melody being legs smooth, flowing, and attrac- 
live. We prefer “ Ostende faciem-tuam”™ to the rest. 

The specimens from Mozart are almost all known on account of 
the recent performance of the operas whence they are extracted. 
“ Possenti Numi,” from the Zauberflotte, set to the words “‘ O Jesu 
potentissime,” as a bass solo, and quartett is remarkable for its grave 
and pathetic cantabile air. It would, we think, haye been improved 
in its effect, had it been transposed a note or two higher, for a 
singer must have uncommon powers of tone and expression who 
could convey the passion at the very bottom of his voice. In this 
respect it exhibits a variation from the received notions of modern 
composers, who haveendeavoured to transmute the mechanical style of 
writing for basses into a more elegant and graceful flow of melody, 
Air is not wanting but it lies so low as to render its effect doubtful if 
not absolutely heavy among bass singers in general. With this 
brief chronicle we may dismiss the selections from this author for the 
airs of Cosi fan tutte, 11 Don Giovanni, and La Clemenza di Tito, will 
probably be amongst those most readily and most generally recog- 
nized. . We may place in the same class the extracts from the HN 
Ratto di Proserpina of Wixter. From the German opera of 
Fanchon, by Himmet, there is one short specimen of melody so de- 
lightful as to lead us to wish for more from the same spring. The 
seven motetts that conclude the votume are from Haypn’s well 
known “ Passione,” and are ably arranged by Mr. Wesse, Jow. 
A terzetio from Sartt, (published by the way previously in La- 
trobe;) with a few other thisgs from Matter, Bacu, Gronpant, 
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and BeetHoven, complete the work, except the compositions of the 
selector himself, which we have reserved for the last place in our 
remarks. 

The geuieral clidracteristics of Ma. Novet.to’s style appear to us 
to be suavity, elegance, and bold and yarious modulation. His me- 
lodi¢s do not rise irito extraordinary felicity ot originality, yet they 
are ever flowing and agreeable, mixing much of the sober dignity of 
the church style with a lighter manner that gives relief, while it assorts 
well with the graver foundation and more solid materials of the work. 
We should be induced to hazard an opinion that Havpn is a 
favourite with Mr. Novexxo, and that hie often finds himself drawn 
by an irresistible impulse to the study and to an indirect imitation of 
Haypn’s writings. Our notion is formed from that leading and 
general assimilation which attracts men of common feelings by a com- 
mon sympathy, of which we not only imagine we perceive consider- 
able traits in the compositions of Mr. N. now before us, but that they 
prevail in other things we have seen from his hand. It would in- 
deed be matter of surprize, ifa composer of the present day had es- 
caped the universal fascination. We must do Mr. Novetto the 
justice to say, that we consider him to be of the school of Haypy, 
for we do not find a single passage that leads us to think of Haypn, 
otherwise than through the resemblance, which only by a large and 
broad accepfation impels us to the principles that they hold in com- 
nion, namely, sweet, flowing and ornate melody, supported and di- 
versified by frequent and often curious and unexpected changes in 
the harmony. Mr. Novetro then is Haypn’s scholar nota plagi- 
arist or direet imitator. 

The first motett that presefits itself, ** Asperges me Domine,” has 
somewhat of both these distinctions though not in so prominent or so 
excellent a manner as some which follow, “ O Gloriosa” is written in 
a lower, a plainer, and 4 graver style than is customary with Mr. N. 
and has lessto fixit inthe mind. “ Sancta Maria” is a sweet and 
graceful air abounding in such frequent modulation as to throw over 
it somewhat of the two decorative character of an ambitious style.— 
The repetition of the words “* Sancta Maria” in the last page is hows 
ever highly expressive, and conveys the idea of imprecation with im- 
passioned yet holy fervour. “ Tu devicto” (the subject from Porto 
GALLO,) has great merit as a counter-tenor song, both from the ele« 


gance of the passages and the pethatig fest of the changes in the 
ag 
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harmony and the simplicity of its entire structure. “ Vidi aguam”™ is 
perhaps the most striking if not the most effective of the whole. The 
strain beginning “ Hec dies fecit Dominus”’ is elevated and animat- 
ing, while the bold changes of key in the Allelujah add to the natural 
spirit of the fugue, and render it grand and nervous. The subject 
of * In manus tuas” is scarcely inferior to any motivo Mr. N. has 
giver us, and the continued motion of all the parts, makes it full 
and complete. ‘ Tantum ergo” in both major and minor keys are 
two sweet pieces of melody, finely combined with rich and various 
harmony, and they form the able conclusion of the thirteen pieces 
Mr. Novetxto has inserted into his six numbers. 

Upon reading over our remarks, it seems to us, that they who have 
not seen the book will conceive we have given a too partial deserip- 
tion of its merits; but we can truly assure our readers that amidst the 
multitude of music that falls under our inspection, there are very few 
works we can so conscientiously recommend for general desert. 
They willnot forget that a selection implies in itself a probability of 
superior excellence, and in this instance the selector had a reputa- 
tion to lose as well as to confirm. He has not been unmindful of bis 
former credit nor of the requisites for his present undertaking, and in 
recommending the whole six numbers to the public, we are alike 
supported by the suggestions of what we estcem to be gencrally 
sound and good taste, and by the influence of the particular beauty 
which appertains to almost every single specimen in the collection. 





Selection of popular National Airs, with Symphonies antl Accom- 
paniments, by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. The Words by 
Themas Moore, Esg. London. Power. 


This is a truly elegant little beok in every sense ; and we know 
not when we have been so gratified by music and words of sucha 
kind. We cannot so well describe its scope and intention as by a 
quotation from Mr. Moore’s preface, which it is the more neces- ° 
sary todo, as this number is the first of a scries. “ It is Cicero, I 
believe, who says “* natura ad modos ducimur ;” and the abundance 
of wild indigenous airs, which almost every country except Eng- 
land possesses, sufficiently proves the truth of this assertion. The 
lovets of this simple, but interesting kind of music, are here pre- 
seated with the first number of a collection, which I trust their con- 
tributions will enable us to continue. A pretty air without words 
resembles one of those half creatures of PLato, who are described 
as wandering in search of the remainder of themselves through the 
world. To supply this other half by uniting, with congenial words, 
the many fagitive melodies which have hitherto had none, or only 
such as are unintelligible to the generality of their hearers, is the 
object and ambition of the present work. Neither is it our inten- 
tion to confine ourselves to what are strictly called national melo- 
dies; buat, wherever we meet with any wandering and beautiful 
air, to which poetry has not yet assigned a worthy home, we shali 
venture to claim it as an estray swan, and enrich our humble Hip- 
pocrene with its song. 

* It is not, indeed, without strong hopes of success that I present 
this first number of our miscellany to the public. As the music is 
not my own, and the words are little more than unpretending inter- 
preters of the sentiment of each air, it will not, perhaps, be thought 
presumption in me to say, that I consider it one of the simplest and 
ptettiest collections of songs to which I have ever set my name.” 

The author of the poetry has here given us one clue to his fertility 
in the production of words which speak so deliciously to the ‘heart, 
anid too often so voluptuously to the senses, while they are.in the 
finest accordance with the melodies. Hitherto the ideas of com- 
posers of vocal music bave been elicited by words. inthis case (as 
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in the gen¢ral) Mr. Moore’s most felicitous productions have been 
inspired by music. It had often struck us that the English words 

to Hay pn’s canzonets, (by Mrs.Jonn Hunter we believe) breathed 
more of the conjoined spirit of music and poetry than it was usual 
to find in mere translations; and we had in our own minds ac- 
counted for their superior expressiveness, by assuming the influence 
of the composition. From the aggregate mass of beautiful song- 
writing by Mr. Moors; we are further confirmed in our opinion 
previously formed, that words written to music were more likely to 
‘embody and unite and as it were to exalt the perceptions derived 
from the combined expression, than music written to words. But 
why should this be so? We think we can supply the reason. 
When a Poet sits down to his work, his imagination is commonly 
excited and occupied by some one leading idea; and the thoughts, 
which fill up and beautify the outline, are struck out as he pro- 
ceeds; many arise from the mere friction and collision which he 
encounters in his search after syllables of the proper quantity, after 
words that willstand in his verse, as well as after epithets, images, and 
rhymes. He warms as he brings his fancy into fuller exercise, and 
perhaps the happiest pictures are those which, in the outset, were 
the farthest from his conceptions. He is therefore indebted to the 
process itself, in a great measure, for the power which produces his 
success. If then a new agent be brought to his aid—if he be first 
roused and melted by the touching notes of impassioned melody, he 
is stimulated by a fresh impulse, and by one too that has been ad- 
mitted since the world began. to be potent above all others over those 
affections moved by and employed in the labours of the muse. 

W hat passion cannot music raise and quell ! 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 

His listening brethren closed around, 

And wond’ ring on their faces fell, 

To worship the celestial sound ! 

Less than a God they thought there could not dwell, 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly and so well.” 

Me. Moors certainly rises from listening to the sound of music 

« ful of the God.” . No Poct has hitherto blended classical imagery 
with a tenderness that never fails to melt the soul away, so uni- 
formby, so ‘felicitously; and although he is responsible for more 
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moral injury than can be passed over or forgiven, we hope and trust 
that the hours are coming fast upon him which will chasten and 
redeem (would they could obliterate’) his former errors. The poetry 
of this collection is much of such a cast. Its delights are princi- 
pally those of reflection, and even the anticipations and descrip- 
tions are laid in with colours drawn from the past. The coming on 
of age begins to be visible in the calmer fires of the modera 
Anacreon, and the sper «:* awaits him. But we admire the more 
“ That farewell of daylight more precious, 
More glowing and deep as "tis nearer the set.” 

Perhaps there is nothing particularly new—perhaps there is a great 
deal of what is absolutely old in these verses, but nevertheless they 
are so full of elegance and feeling that they are irresistible. As an 
example of this peculiar effect of sensibility, we may quote the 
Todian air, “ All that’s bright must fade,” one of the most captivating 
things we ever met with. Nothing can be more hacknied than the 
thoughts ; nothing more common place than the expression; but in 
the measure and the melody taken together there is something so 
exquisitely touching, that dull indeed must be his soul and rigidly 
severe his cast of thought, who can bar the passage to his heart 

inst their combined insinuations.—“ Those evening bells” is of the 
same family. Indeed there is scarcely a line in the whole book that 
does not carry along with it the trembling light of a tenderness too 
melting to leave our critical austerity its perfect and proper tone of 
self-possession. To confess the truth, we at all times are apt. to 
perceive that the sounds of a pianoforte (a necessary symbol of our 
art and mystery,) and the dulcet notes of well formed voices, (the 
demonstrators of our dissections) are marvellous softners of judicial 
asperity. Rejoice therefore, O all ye sons of song! 

- $o much for the verbiage of the collection, and the verbiage, be 
it remembered, is the twin-brother, youngest born, of the melodies. 
Those selected are certainly very sweet, pathetic, and pleasing ; we 
think the Portuguese the best except the Indian air * All that’s 
bright must fade,” which is the better still. They are all full of 
graceful simplicity, and while their performance will alleviate the 
study ofa graver, and we may be permitted to say a sounder style of 
composition, they will neither injure the taste, nor corrupt, though 
they will scarcely fail to soften the heart. 

* “ Poor Anacreon, thou grow’st old.” 
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The concluding Russian air, harmonized* upon the same plan 
with Dr. Crotch’s sublime “ Methinks I hear the full celestial choir,” 
aims at lighter effects, and succeeds in producing them. The melo- 
dy steals upon the ear and upon the fancy with sweetness beyond. de- 
scription, while the hymn sustained by the under parts is in the finest 
style of such com positions, particularly the passage added by Siz 
Joun Stevenson. We should, from its internal evidence, rather 
have given the melody to Sicily than to Hyperborcan Russia— 
another proof that the language of music, as an interpreter of the 
feelings, is universal.t We must, however, see more of such airs to 
enable us to estimate and class the general and. specific characters 
istics of national music. 

Sirk Joun Stevenson has adapted the symphonies and the 
accompaniment with taste and judgment. The English ear is 
now so accustomed to hear the voice supported by arpeggios in 
modern ballads, that such blandishments are become almost indis- 
pensable. These accompaniments are of that description, But 
they rarely, if ever, interfere with the main purpose—ithe display 
of national melody, and in general serve to set off and heighten its 
natural beauty by contrast. This is certainly the case in the accom- 
paniment to the Portuguese air, ‘* Flow on thou shining river.” 
To ** The bells of St. Petersburgh” is appended an upper part, which 
carries the words, while the accompaniment takes the original— 
thus giving life, sense, and being to an air which would hardly by 
any other contrivance have borne words—certainly not such words, 

If we are disposed to object to any part of the publication, itis 
to the reduplication of the airs in the form of duets. None of the 


* There appear to be some conflicting interests in the property of this 
melody. Mr. W. Kyyverr has published a glee, as his own composition, 
which begins note for note with the Russian air, and little notes thrown inte 
the accompaniment bear the same similitude. ‘The coincidence between the 
first strain of “ Hark to Philomela singing,” and “ Hark the vesper hymn is 
stealing,” is too great to have been the mere effect of similarity of thought. 

+ Since the above was written, we were present at a public concert where this 
harmonized air was sung, amidst the finest specimens of Hanpex, Mozart, 
Cimanosa, Parr, and other Composers of great celebrity. The audience, 
which happened to be exceedingly select and critical, were more affected by 
this simple strain, than by any other part of the performance. It was done by 
the same singers who had sustained the other pieces. One hearer, not less 
eminent im science than warm in feeling, as he wiped the tears from his 
at the conclusion, whispered to the writer—* this, after all, is the music of the 
heart.” 
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three are improved, and two are manifestly injured by it. Our 
principal favourite, ‘ All that's bright,” is a thought single—pure— 
simple—the nataral, solitary, and pensive offspring of one mind. It 
comes afler the solace of society ; after the hours of pleasure and the 
moments of affection; not during théir enjoyment. It is the re- 
membrance of joys that are passed. Its effect is only sure when 
sung by a voice plaintive, sweet, melancholy. Hence it is obvi- 
ously an unfit subject for a part-song. Against the monologue 
“ Flow on thou shining ricer” being set as a duct, there are, per- 
haps, even stronger reasons. 

Upon the whole, however, we commend this little volume to “ my 
lady’s chamber,” as a high source of elegant entertainment. It is 
literally elegant in every sense, for we recollect no instance of a music 
book more ornamentally embellished or more clearly engraved. 
Whether it would have been as acceptable with or without the 
plates, we leave to be settled between “ Reason, Folly, and Beauty.” 
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Agnese,' Opera sentimentile in due atti, mustea del Signor Ferd. 
Puer. Paris. 


There are few English readers who haye not wept over Mrs. 
Orie’s heart-rending tale of The Father and Daughter, from which 
the fable of the Opera of Agnese is derived.* The novel embraces.a 
long portion of time ; it conducts its personages with inimitable force 
and pathos through a continuous story, and describes with a discri- 
mination and tenderness not to be surpassed, the consuming wretch- 
edness and the bright though weary close of lives embittered to the 
lowest degrees of suffering, by the consequences of one false step. The 
anguish, remorse, and penitence of the victim of seduction, and her 
father’s insanity, are pictured with an accuracy so apparently faith- 
ful, that one could scarcely believe the representation to have been 
the mere image of the fancy. Such a story was perhaps the very 
last that we should have expected to find converted into an Italian 
Opera; and it is, we believe, the first which has been taken from an 
English tale drawn frum the events of common life. With the sim- 
plicity of Italian tasie, the dramatist has, however, selected a very few 
incidents and situations so deeply interesting and so poignantly af- 
fecting, that we have rarely seen a drama wherein the feelings were 
so intensely engaged. It is, however, due to the genius of our coun- 
try-woman to point out, that these parts are entirely the offspring of 
her invention. The foreign translator has copied not only the inci- 
dents, but the very words of the tale, and he has selected them with 
excellent judgment. He has changed the scene to another country, 
elevated the father’s rank, and has altered the catastrophe, thus 
producing a species of drama analogous to our modern sentimental 
comedy, where distressful incidents are introduced to heighten the 
interest and produce effect by contrast. It occupies in the in- 
stance before us, a middle place between the serious and the comic 
Opera—a demi caractere, which, without rising to the fullness and 
majesty of legitimate tragedy, is certainly not less affecting ; perhaps 
we may say, that the sensations produced are more vivid and in- 


* Mrs. Orre’s tale has heen made the basis of two dramas, the one serio- 
comic, in prose, by Filippo Casari ; and the second, the poem before us, by 
Laigi Buouavoglia. 
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tense in proportion as the sentiments and situations are more natural 
and less removed from probability. We have met with nothing that 
goes more to the heart than this little piece, whether we regard the 
story or the music, for the composer has caught the genuine spirit 
of the original author, and has carried into his work not a little of 
the purity and simplicity of classical Italian models. The change 
in the catastrophe, from the death-of the father and daughter, and 
the remorse of the seducer, to restoration of the first to reason, and 
the marriage of the latter, appears necessary to fit the story for dra- 
matic representation, though it diminishes the pathos and the finer 
moral effects, 

The piece opens with a short prelude representing a stormy night, 
when a chorus discovers that Agnese has left the house of her se- 
ducer, Ernesto, with her child. He returns from his fruitless search 
for them, with her veil and hat found upon a bank, which leads 
him to conjecture her self-destruction. The structure of this chorus 
and recitative, is in the voice parts strong, though simple, with the 
occasional introduction of short pieces of beautiful and touching 
melody. The accompaniments are of a kind to denote the fury of 
the elements, at the same time that they mingle advantageously with 
the passionate expressions of those who are supposed to be searching 
for the lost Agnese. The construction of the entire scene is scientific 
and at the same time full of feeling. 

The next scene opens with a cavatina of Agnese, who is discovered 
in a wood. This beautiful air describes the cessation of her anxiety 
at the falling away of the voices of her pursuers. She perceives the 
dawn of light, and by a natural transition passes to the calm which 
has succeeded to her griefs. The recollection of haying heard the 
voice of Erzesto brings back the image of the author of her misery 
and destitution, and calls forth a pathetic address to her child, now as 
it were made fatherless. The whole of this air ig most affecting, 
though more ornate than should at first appear consistent with the 
emotions described ; it is nevertheless highly impassioned, and the 
very ornamented parts are among those which best convey the sen- 
timent if finely given. There are few songs better adapted to set 
off asinger of genuine expression than ** Tytlo é silenzio.” 

The scene which follows, whether for dramatic effect or musical 
excellence, is by far the most perfect in the opera. The rattling of 
chains interrupts the pingrtation of Agnese over her infant, and a 
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maniac appears. An accompanied recitative paints her own terrors, 
which are, however, set off and heightened by a masterly touch of 
tender apprehension for her offspring, “ per te sol figlia io tremo.” 
The maniac proves to be her father who has escaped from his 
keeper. He imagines his daughter to be dead, and that he is in 
search of her place of sepulchre. His disjointed exclamations at 
length lead Agnese to recognize his person, and the condition to 
which her misconduct has reduced him. He melts at her tears, and 
her countenance assures him of destined tranquillity. 

We know of no duet composed with more force and sweetness 
than this. The parts are interwoven and connected with the skill 
of one who is a master of the human heart. The succession of the 
passions and emotions is varied and wrought up till the whole soul 
of the hearer is carried away. The opening of the duet “ Quel 
sepolcro,” is no less exquisite as a melody for its grace, than for 
its effect as a passage of expression, while the succeeding exclama- 
tions are combined with consummate skill; the passion is powerfully 
aided by the accompaniment throughout, and the modulaion is easy 
and unaffected. 

A recitative follows, in which Agnese introduces the words father 
and child. Uberto is thus again excited to fury, and he demands" 
the infant, in order to put it to death, when his keepers arrive, and 
force him away. 

The powerful excitement is here relieved by a change, to what 
may be called the comic part of the opera. Pasquate (the Sey- 
mour of Mrs. Orie’s tale) now appears, and congratulates himself 
upon the delights of being a parent, which he extends even to the 
anticipation of tlie pleasures to be derived from the marriage of his 
daughter and the nursing of her children. His agreeable reverie is 
broken by the importunate solicitations of this daughter, and her 
representations of the opinions others entertain of him, for having 
denied assistance to Agnese. This part of the scene is well main- 
tained in a trio “ Si dira che siete un orso.” The composer’s forte, 
however, lies obviously in the pathetic. ‘The comic parts we esteem 
to contain little above common music. 

The duet which succeeds, is the introduction of Agnese to Pas- 
quale. ‘The part of the supplicant is finely supported, and contains 
some passages Of singularly good expression, particularly that to the 
words * Sono odio di natura, merlo un fulmine.” The whole allows 
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considerable scope for the exercise of pathetic singing, which is but 
ill contrasted with the comic interruptions of Pasquale. “Ci ouol 
altro figlia mia” disturbs the rising emotion, and is scarcely in as 
good taste as the rest. It is one of the examples, where the main 
passion of the scene is sacrificed to the support of character. Thus 
in order to display a trait of humour in Pasquale, the attention 
is suddenly called off from the entreaties of Agnese, to be per- 
mitted to attend her father. The blended passages reduce the value 
of both, and make an incongruous mixture, which neither the ear, 
the understanding, nor the heart can well endure. Were it not 
that the interest for Agnese predominates, and that her part seizes 
the attention so strongly and so contiaually, the effect would be 
purely comic. 

The reformed lover next comes before us. And here it is that the 
departure from the original first becomes visible. The seducer is 
depictured as completely penitent, and desiring nothing but a re- 
turn to virtue and the affection of Agnese.. The song which deve- 
lopes his sentiments has some agreeable passages; it is singular in 
this respect, that the divisions are more like the common ornaments 
appended by the singer, than these written by composers, and they 
are now not very novel. 5 

After this explanatory song, Uberto is again brought before us in 
the abode of insanity. The cavatina which follows is amongst the 
most touching things inthe opera. It opens with his favourite idea, 
the search for the tomb of Agnese. He calls upon ber name, and 
requires her presence ; then bursts into rage against those who say 
she is fled, and concludes by one of the most exquisitely pathetic 
pieces of melody we remember, to the words “ 1a figlia mia spiro fra 
queste braccia.” Agnese enters, and reproaches herself for tlre mis- 
conduct which is the cause of the horrors that surround her. Uberto 
repeats the passage above cited, while his friends utter their lamen- 
tations around him. To this succeeds ene of the finest traits in the 
novel, and in the piece itself. The first dawn of returning reason 
appears by his singing the commencing sirain of an air which his 
daughter used to sing in their days of happiness. Agnese repeats it, 
and Uberio desires an alteration of the concluding passage, in order 
to introduce her name. He appears to recognize her for a moment, 
but again falls into his hallucination, and repeats “‘ La figlia mia 
spiro,” The rest of the scene is made up of partial glimpses of 
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recollection, the filial aspirations of Agnese for her father’s recovery, 
and the observations of the chorus. The situations and the music of 
this scene are alike finely imagined. The introduction of beautiful 
morceaux of simple melody, concentrating the most pathetic points 
of the story, excite the feelings far more powerfully than could the 
most elaborate productions of artful science. 

-The crisis of Uberto’s disease is now near at hand. He is asleep, 
and a light and elegant chorus is introduced to make these circum- 
stances intelligible, and to relieve the principal action. For the air 
of the Physician Don Girolamo, which comes next, there is little 
place and less comment. 

‘The prayer of Agnese for her father’s restoration, is a beautiful 
composition. It is even more than the air given to Ernesto remark- 
able for passages, which are, in point of fact, the ornaments that 
singers have been accustomed to introduce. These are substituted 
for the plainer notes, we suppose, as absolute limitations to the 
fancy of the pezformer. Sienor Pacn®* has, in truth, set down the 


_* Ferprxanpvo Parr was born at Parma, in July, 1774. After having 
studied in the academy of that city, he devoted himself to composition under 
Guirettt, a Neapolitan, and a fellow member with the celebrated Saxa, at 
the conservatory of La Piéta. At ten years old he was called to Venice, 
where he gave his first opera, (Circe) which had great success. He then 
went to Padua, Milan, Florence, Naples, Rome, Bologna, &c. The Duke of 
Parma, his godfather, gave him a pension, and permitted him to go to Vienna, 
that he might there compose several works. 

At the death of Naumann, (in 1806,) he was invited to become master of 
the chapel at Dresden. The death of the Duke of Parma permitted him to 
accept this engagement, which the elector offered him for life. M. Parr 
went to Dresden, and composed there several operas, which have been crowned 
with the most brilliant success. 

After the battle of Jena, Napoleon ordered M. Parr and his wife, an ex- 
cellent singer, to attend him. They followed him to Posen and to Warsaw, 
where they gave him concerts. Napoleon disengaged them from the service of 
the court of Saxony, to pass into that of France, and M. Parr was fixed 
at Paris, with the title of Director and Composer of the private Music of his 
Majesty the Emperor. 

_ M. Parr is member of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Naples, and of those 
ef Bologna and of Venice. When in his 37th year, he had already composed 
thirty operas, besides overtures, ariettes, cantatas, sonatas, and other light 
compositions. , 

The operas which he gave in Italy, and which attained the greatest reputa- 
tion, are Circe; La Locanda de Vagabondi ; Orafa tutto; Laodicea; Cin- 


na; Agnese; l’Intrigo amoroso ; [1 Principe di Taranto; Idomeneo ; I Due 
sordi; la Testa riscaldata; la Griselda, &c, Those composed at Vienna, 
are Camilla; I] Morto vivo; il Calroralo; Gineorad’Amieri; Achille. The 
works for the Court consist of cantatas for the late Empress Theresa, daughter 
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graces whicli are most appropriate. We think the strain is made 
by this means a little too ornate for the sincerity of prayer. A duet, 
expressive of the delightful calm that comes over the mind of Ag- 
mese,and the joy of her friend Pasquale, terminates this light, yet 
interesting scene. 

If the composer has not exhausted the perfection of his art upon 
the character of Uberto, he appears et least to have been so highly 
wrought up by the difficulties attending the task of giving a cor- 
responding musical expressiveness to words of such concentrated 
feeling, and such changeful import as the character contains, that 
he has exalted his real hero above his nominal heroine. The 
recitative and air, “Ok come 2 buono,” which Uberto next sings, 
is in our minds the finest specimen of Signor Pagnr’s talents 
of any in the opera. This composition has almost as much force 
as the mad songs of even our own Purcext. It cannot per- 
haps be compared with ‘* Let the dreadful engines,” for the rough 
and strong originality of that early English musician; yet as a 
whole, it unites much of the fire of the antient’s fancy with the 
sweetness and flow of modernart. There is, however, a delicacy of 
conception, which though inconsistent with the age and style of 
Pource.t, is well adapted to the present time and manners. We 
know of no song requiring such powers in the singer as this ; nor do 
we think that a more complete test of vocal science can be proposed. 
No person of the least sensibility, particularly if a parent, can go 
through the recitative without experiencing the most poignant sensa- 
tions. The transitions are from hope to apprehension, from tran- 
quillity to joy. It expresses the partial recovery of sense Uberto 
has experienced, and his desire, that if it be an illusion, the illusion 
may be eternal. The passage, ‘‘ Sol chio veda la mia figlia che la 
stringa a questo sen! e allor di guibilo,” isas original and full of ten+ 
derness and sudden illumination as fancy can form. Taken as a 
‘of Queen Caroline, with whom he had the honour to sing them. The follow- 
ing are the names of the cantatas: Baccoed Arianna; la Conversazione armo- 
nica; il Trionfo della chiesa cattolica ; il S. Sepolcro. 

‘_ He composed at Dresden the following operas : I fuor’ usciti ; Leonora, andat 


 Sargino; the success of which must have been still more flattering to 

- Parr, as it was at Prague that Mozant composed the chief d’ceuvres, Il 
Don Giovanni, Figaro, and La Clemenza di Tito. 

‘ In 1809, M. Parr composed for the Theatre of the Court of France, Numa 


a ee historiquedes Musiciens, vol. 2, page 
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whole, it is so replete with beautifal melody, so simple, yet so 
varied in expression, and so rich in its diversified modulation, that 

- we consider it as by far the finest song in the piece, and amongst 
the highest specimens of modern Italian composition. The accom- 
paniments are not less praise-worthy. 

From this point the character of the piece begins to undergo a 
change from pathos tu joy. The Polacca by Vespina, intended 
merely to convey the beginning of this alternation, is sprightly and 
agreeable. The duet between Ernesto and Pasquale combines the 
contrition, remorse and penitence of the former, with the peculiar 
humour of the latter. It is in the same style as that between Agnese 
and Pasquale before noticed. No portion of the, opera is destitute of 
sweet and expressive passages, but the effect of them is here, as in 
the former. instance, broken and diminished by the contrast. 

The lively spirit thus awakened is kept up by a chorus, after 
which Ernesto comes to solicit forgiveness at the feet of Agnese. 
The reconciliation is the subject of a duet, which though made up 
of agreeable and elegant paris, yet lacks the intensity and finish of 
those between the father and daughter. An animated quintett con- 
cludes the scene. 

A cavatina, one of those beautifully plaintive melodies in the 
composition of which Signor Paer’s forte is chiefly to be found, 
bespeaks a tranquil interval in the madness of Uberto. The finale 
in which his restoration to reason is completed, and his dangh- 
ter given to his embrace, immediately succeeds. It is made up of 
many parts, for of course the whole catastrophe is developed { the 
attachment of Ernesto and Agnese, with the introduction: of the 
child is interwoven. The means are these; Agnese plays on the 
harp behind the scenes. Uberto remembers the sound, she is sum- 
moncd, and the conclusion is perfected in the happiness of all. 

Te million of our readers, who are at a distance from the metros 
polis, and who have not enjoyed the high gratification this affecting 
drama affords in representation, will thus be enabled to follow the 
ititeres(, and to form some general judgment of the way in which the 
story is brought within the forces of the stage. But they wiil be 
little able to appreciate its high order of merit as a musical work, 
fer the score is but in few hands, though many of the principal 
parts are published. Its leading characteristic is intensity of feeling, 
displayed in melodies breathing elegance, taste, and sensibitity. 
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The part of Uberto is written with extraordinary force, and with a 
tact * that in musical expression is analogous and not inferior to the 
finest personification of mental aberration that we have ever seen. 
The transitions from one state of insanity to another are managed 
with infinite effect ; and the short and never to be forgotten strains 
of simple melody that return upon us, and are employed to pour- 
tray the leading ideas and associations of the madman, are inimita- 
ble. “ La figlia mia spiro,” and “ Come la nebbia al vento,” are 
those to which we more especially allude, as well as others which 
we have particularized in the progress of our analysis of the opera.t 

There is one circumstance we have mentioned which strikes us as 
very singular in itself and peculiar to the composer—that is, the 
introduction of passages of mere ornament in the place of divisions 
or of plain notes. All these ornamental parts are familiar to us as 
the graces interpolated by singers; but we do not recollect to have 
seen them before so generally set down by the composer. The no- 
tations of divisions are perhaps fairly exhausted, and perhaps also 
Signor Paer may not without reason be apprehensive of leaving 
a plain canvas for the artist to paint upon The change forces 
itself upon our observation more strongly, because it falls in very 
much with notions we entertain in regard to the possibility of giving 
to ornament a settled and regular gradation inexpression Si@nor 
Paer has done this in regard to all the picces he has adopted into 
his melodies. 


* One of the Daily Journals (the Times) had the following excellent ob- 
servation in a criticisim upon the opera when it first appeared in this country. 

“ Parr is remarkable too for his great judgineut : he understands perfectly 
what we may call the modelling of an opera: he knows where to employ the 
recitalivo parlante, or speaking recitative, where an increased interest requires 
the recitative accompanied, and where the subject should rise to full melody, 
into regular rythm and movement. These circumstances, by the way, if pro- 
perly considered, constitute the true attraction of the opera itself. Once 
allow for the elevation of recitative above ordinary dialogue, and we obtain 
natural gradation of sentiment and passion without that abruptness which at- 
tends the transition from speaking to singing. ‘There is th n a certain coti- 
gruity between the parts and the whole, without which no production wilt 
bear the scrutiny of taste. We particularly impress this remark, because it is 
the clue to the knowledge of the true merits of an entertaininent which dee 
serves to be held in general estimation.” 

+ Inthe chamber we should be apt to complain of the length of the several 
airs, &c. but this is a fault inci‘lent to the great bulk of opera pieces, which 
are necessarily protracted in consequence of the paucity of chatatter and 
incidents to which the Italian drama is usually limited. 

1} 
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In its general bearing Agnese reminds us of Paes1eL.o’s Nina. 
Intensity ot feeling, expressed with simplicity, elegance, and sweet-. 
ness, are the grand characteristics ofboth. The celebrity this opera 
has justly given to Pagr’s name in England may probably lead to 
a better knowledge of his very numerous works. Mr. Bistior has 
already put into circulation another of them in his harpsichord 
score of Numa Pompilius. The selection however of Agnese for 
representation is a just tribute to English genius, from whence the — 
story is derived, and English taste has paid a liberal tribute to the 
talents of the dramatist and the musician, in the applauses which 


the most critical audience of the metropolis of the country has be- 
stowed upon AGNESE. 
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A Statement of Matters relative to the King’s Theatre. By E, Waters, 
Esq. Lendon. 





There is no institution, perhaps, in the whole circle of English 
trade or amusement that exhibits so much of failure, loss, dispute, and 
disquietude, as the Italian Opera has done since its first introduction 
and establishment in this country. The sums which have been la- 
vished upon the Theatre are truly astonishing in their amount—the 
patronage has been equally extensive—the attention directed to its 
‘management has been not less intense—the public and private 
property embarked in it capable as it should seem, of carrying on 
the work with the utmost facility and to the best advantage, and what 
is most difficult of all toaccount for under so much of error as is ape 
parent, first rate talents have been frequently engaged in its direc- 
tion. From the variance between the conclusions any one would 
be induced to draw a priori from these facts and the actual events, 
we should be inclined to suspect that some of the leading principles 
upon which the business has been founded and conducted, must be 
entirely erroneous. No other rule will account for such universal 
failure extending through almost every period of time and every 
succession of managers. 

The acknowledged difficulty of first planting an Italian opera in 
this country, was met in 1720, by a public subscription of no less 
amount than fifty thousand pounds! yet strange to say, this all va- 
nished in seven years!! while the Royal Academy, as it was called, 
was under the direction of noble persons, who (probably in conse- 
quence of the important trust implied) first assumed the manage- 
ment. From (729 till 1738, Haxpex struggled ia vain to support 

an opera, out of which he came, owing perhaps principally to an 
Oppesition theatre set on foot by some noble adversaries, with the 
loss of almost his entire property. The well known Hetpeccer 
next tried a subscription, but failed, from the immoderate demands of 
the singers. In 1740 the New Theatre in the Haymarket was open- 
ed for Italian Dramas. In 1752 Dr. Croza, who had for some 
. time conducted the Opera House, ran away deeply in debt, but 
‘taking with him the receipts of a very successful benefit. In 1756, 
- VaNnescut, the subsequent mnneaets did the same. During: the 
ri 
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next year, Giarpin1 and the Mincortt tried the experiment, but 
gave it up in despair, and .ot wit ut pecuniary injury. From 
this period till 1762, Marre: and her husband Tromserti carried 
on the concern, when it was again taken up by their predecessors 
for ashort time. Two years afterwards we find Gorpon, Vincent, 
and CrawForp, three musicians, in the management. Vincent, 
though possessed of some considerable property, was entirely ruined, 
and Gorpon and CrawrForp barely escaped bankruptcy. The 
Honourable Ma. Hosart next assumed the direction. !n 1772, 
Mivuico and Saccutnt entered upon this seemingly unconquera- 
ble labour, but continued not more than two seasons, when Mrs. 
Yates and Mas. Brooxes, who had succeeded, started the idea of 
intermixing plays with operas, which plan was, however, forbidden 
by the Lord Chamberlain. From this time to 1785, the opera conti- 
nued with various degrees of injury to the proprietors, when it en- 
tirely sunk under the accumulated weight of lawsuits, factious ca- 
bals, and distresses of every sort. 

In 1786, Sin Joun Gavtint (a celebrated dancing master) be- 
came the manager, and he afterwards associated himself with Mr. 
Tartor. Their reign was ended most disastrously by the fire, 
which consumed the entire edifice,* on the I8th of June, 1789. In 
the beginning of 1791, the present splendid and beautiful structure, 
which is amongst the first (if not the very first) buildings both for 
sound and splendor in Europe, was finished by Novos1evsx1.t 
Claims and disputes precluded its immediate opening, in the mean 
while Mr, O'Rei xy obtained a licence for the Pantheon. Shortly 


* Tt was built by Sir John Vanbrogh. 

+ Mr. Novosietsx1 was a man of uncommon genius, though almost totally 
without education. He was invited to this country by Mx. Wyarr, to assist 
in painting the ceiling of the pantheon. From this obscure origin, a foreigner, 
aud with no other assistance than his abilities, he suddenly became known to 
the British public as the architect of this, by far the finest of their theatres. 
His health and fortune sunk beneath the labour, and he died at an early 
age, leaving a young widow and four children in almost unprovided circum- 
stances. hile Me. Taytor remained in the management, a small box, in 

_ the upper circle, was allotted to this lady; but, to the disgrace of his successor, 
this privilege was, as we haye understood, taken away, and the melancholy 
pleasure they enjoyed thus denied to the ergs Bi departed worth and merit. 
We have no communication either with Mns. N. her children, or her friends. 


We notice the fact spontaneously without their knowledge, in the hope that a 
representation of what is due to the memory of genius, may reach the present 
proprietor, and induce him to recall the former decree. 
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after Ma. Taytor commenced his distressful career with an enter- 
tainment of music and dancing. The pantheon was uofortunately 
in the same year burnt to the ground * The Haym:rket Theatre, 
daring this interval, offered a refuge to the Drury-Lane Company 
while the new theatre was building, and it was not till the 26th of 
January, 1793, that it was opened for the Italian Opera Since this 
period, the concern has passed into the hands first of Ma. Gootp, 
and next of Ma. Wateas, the present proprietor, whose dominion 
has been vexed by an increasing series uf cabals, disputes, and 
those worst of evils, never ending suits in law or equity. Tosay the 
truth, the Lord Chancellor of England has been compelled ex offi- 
cio to take a very burdensome share and responsibility in the manage- 
ment of the King’s Theatre as well as in the keeping of the royal 
conscience. Such has been the ill-fated history of operatic affairs, 
and such is the present state of the concern, the embarrassments 
being now augmented, as it appears from the publication whose title 
is cited at the head of our article, by the complaints of the sub- 
scribers and the attacks of dissatisfied individuals. 

The pamphlet by Ma. Waters, the present proprietor of the 
King’s Theatre, was published in reply to the resolutions of certain 
meetings of noblemen and gentlemen, proprietors and subscribers to 
the Opera, held at the Thatched House Tavern in the first instance, 
and subsequently by adjournment at the Opera House. The first 
meeting was on the 30th of May, 1818, and according to the Journals 
of the day, the complaints embodied by Lorn Ay Lessury, who 
was called to the chair, were as follows : 


“ His Lordship stated the manner in which the meeting of the proprietors and 
subscribers had been called, and proposed to read some facts that had come to 
his knowledge, after which he should propose aresolution for the adoption of the 
present meeting. He proceeded to say, that a letter had been written by Mr. 


* The regulations for the prevention of fire in France are very strict. The 
dresses, scenery, &c. in short, all those combustibles which constitute at ofice 
the property and the danger of a play-house, must, by a decree of the 21st of 
March, 1799, be kept in a building completely apart from the theatre itself. 
The managers are bound not only to have a sufficient provision of water, fire- 
pumps, &c. but are further obliged to have a sufficient guard of public 
firemen always on duty at their respective houses; and the care of seeing that 
no danger of fire exists is not entrusted to managers and their servants alone, 
but forms a part of the daily duty of the police, and the failure in these pre- 
cautions, even for one single day, forfeits the license. All the great theatres of 
London had been burned down in succession, before any accident of that kind 
happened at Paris. 
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Waters, the present proprietor and manager of the Opera-house, addressed to 
the subscribers, requiring them to pay him 364. in addition to the 300/. they 
paid for a box for the present season, alleging as a pretence for his making that 
claim upon them, that the establishment had been encreased—had been mate- 
rially improved, and it was his object still further to merit the encouragement 


‘of the subscribers ; but so far from his having redeemed that pledge, the num- 


ber of performers had been considerably lessened this season. The salaries of 
the musicians had been greatly redaced; in consequence of which, several of 
the most eminent performers had quitted the orchestra. There was at present 
no composer attached to the orchestra—no composer of music was at pre- 
sent engaged. With regard to the Italian singers, they were reduced 
to four of the male singers, and there was not one single Italian female 
singer belonging to the company. From this it was obvious there could be 
no performance of serious Operas. In fact, they could not be given at all; 
and this was in a manner a saving to the proprietor, the expense of a serious 
opera being considerably more than that of a comic one. Mr. Waters, the 
manager, might have engaged Madame Camporese, but he had neglected so to 
do. In various ether respects he had acted in a way which neither kept pace 
with his own assurance nor the liberality of the subscribers. With respect to 
the ballet, it was too contemptible for an unlicensed theatre—it was a disgrace 
to a theatre royal. The divertissement has been laid aside, and that omission 
produced a very tedious suspension of all performance for above ha!f an hour, 
the company being frequently compelled to wait for a much longer period with- 
out any thing to amuse them, till the manager thought fit to draw up the cur- 
tain. Dancers, whom Mr. Waters had engaged for the ballet, were inferior 
performers taken from the minor theatres of Paris, instead of the Theatre- 
Royal, from whence they ought to have been selected. Five of the principal 
dancers of Paris had been announced by Mr. Waters to the subscribers, as 
having been previously engaged by him ; but bre had not yet made their ap- 
pearance, nor was it likely they would ; nor had any others been engaged in 
their stead. The ballet-master of the principal Parisian theatre had been de- 
sirous of an engagement with Mr. Waters, on liberal terms, this season ; but 
that prudent i had declined, for no other reason than because he wished 
to save expense. e figure dancers were equally indifferent with the rest of 
the establishment. The ballets were not got up with that liberality that ought to 
distinguish them, considering the splendour, in point of expense, with which 
they were supported by the British public. His Lordsbip then proceeded to 
state the names of the performers who had been announced by Mr. Waters as 
having been engaged by him. It was not unworthy of remark, that Mr. Wa- 
ters, when presenting to the proprietors the strength of his company, had ad- 
ded, that he intended still further to increase it. It was upon the ground of 
such increase that he had stated the advance as inevitable, in order to remune- 
rate him for his exertions. ‘The Noble Lord then said, that in 1811 he had 
the honour to belong to a committee to examine the accounts of the King’s 
Theatre, and having had access to the books of Mr. Taylor, he had furnished 
himself with some notes of their contents. It appeared that Madame Catalani 
had a salary of 2,100. and that the other performers in that particular depart- 
ment had salaries equally liberal, in proportion to their respective talénts. 
The sum paid at that tinte for the singers was 9,835. The sum total for the 
salaries of the dancers, who were all of first-rate talents, increased the actual 
expenditure of the concern to 16,780/. a sum nearly twice the amount of what 


..was paid by Mr. Waters. His Lordship said he would not trouble the meet- 


ing by entering inte a detail of the expenses to which Mr. Waters had put him- 
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self;.,it-was sufficient to o serve, that the scale by which he paid the performers 
was very inferior to that of Mr. Taylor, the former manager. It was somewhat 
unfortunate that Mr. Waters was not present. His: Lordship said he had ap- 
prised Mr. Waters of the meeting, and had expected that he would have at- 
tended it, for the purpose of entering into those explanations of his conduct 
which he could not but anticipate would be required. Mr. Waters had writ- 
tén to him, requesting an interview. This he had declined. His Lordship 
enumerated a few of the salaries of the present principal performers ; the ag- 
gregate amount for the singers was 5,100/. and for the dancers 3,200/. making 
together 8,300/. about half what Mr. Taylor paid, when he received from the 
subscribers ouly 3001 for, in 1811, the amount of Mr. Taylor’s disbursements 
was 16,8751. It was upon the faith of Mr. Waters that the subscribers had 
consented to pay him a sum beyond what had been given at any former period ; 
so far from having kept his word by increasing his establishment, he had 
placed it upon a comparatively lower scale. His Lordship, for these reasons, 
was of opinion, a resolution should be entered into, expressive of the epinion of 
the subscribers at the line of conduct pursued by Mr. Waters.” 


Lorp LowtuHer defended Mr. Waters, but as that gentle- 
man has answered for himself, we shall quote his own words, having 
first stated, that the meeting resolved, amongst other things, ‘ that 
the Opera establishment is unworthy the patronage it has received.” 


In reply to these resolutions, appeared, as we have said, Mr. 
W aters’s pampliet, and he thus opens his case :— 


.“Ty consequence of the discussions which have occurred at the Thatched- 
Tlouse Tavern, and other places, on the management of the King’s Theatre, I» 
take the liberty of submitting the following details. I adopt this mode un- 
willingly ; I can have no personal desire of soliciting public attention, and 
merely obey, with whatever of reluctant obedience, the advice of many distin- 
guished persons, who consider it as the most natural means of throwing off the 
misconceptions which have been lately suffered to encumber the character of 
the King’s Theatre. My statement is, in allits promigept points, substantiated . 
by documents ; in its fullness and plainness, [ am satisfied of the judgment of a 
rational public. 

In the latter end of May, an advertisement in the newspapers summoned a 
meeting of the subscribers and owners of property boxes, to investigate the 
ment. ‘This proceeding I may be permitted to call at least premature, 
The natural and more usual step might have been to make the complaint, if 
there was any thing to complain of, to the individual with whom the immediate 
remedy lay. But no previous notice was given to the King’s Theatre; no 
amicable inquiry was commenced, or attempt made to point out the alteration 
on which the manager would, in all probability, have been glad to avail him- 
self of advice. A meeting was to be held forthwith, and the property and cha- 
racter of the individual were to be forced into crude investigation. The con- 
sequences of this were obvious to me, as they must be to any man in my situa- 
tion, All the obscure hostility to which the manager of a great theatre is 
necessarily exposed, was sure to start up, under what is grossly conceived, the 
protection of men of rank ; and all the fair objects of the inquiry were as sure 


to be impeded by its abruptness. I addressed the following letter to each of 
the subscribers to the requisition :— 
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King’s Theatre, 29th May, 1818. 
My Lonp, 


Having seen your name to 4 requisition for a meeting relative to the King’s 
Theatre, { take the liberty of addressing this letter to to assure your Lord- 
dhip, that if there be any thing to correct in the establishment, there is no man 
more desirous than myself of knowing the defect and adopting the remedy. 
But no personal application has been made to me, and I can scarcely be ex- 
pected to have cured the inconvenience with which I have hitherto been unac- 

. The rumours that may have reached me, are not of an order to be 
ly noticed, but I feel satisfied that whatever stronger exceptions ma 
have been taken, require only to be examined into to be cleared away. it 
Lordship will condescend to appoint any time to come to the T 
will feel it my duty to attend to any suggestions which your Lordship may find 
it expedient to make. - 
I have the honour to be, 


Your Lordship’s 
Obedient and humble Servant, 
E. WATERS, 


Earl of Aylesbury, 
Earl 4 Aboyne, 
Earl Plymouth, 
Earl of Scarborough, 
Earl Verulam, 

Earl Whitworth, 
Earl Sefton, 

Sir Thomas Liddle. 


The Committee did not condescend to notice this letter ; the meeting was 
forthwith held on the 30th of May, and the resolutions proposed which have 
since been published. The consequences which I had foreseen, immediately 
resulted. Anonymous letters, containing every species of offence, were poured 
into the King’s ‘'heatre; others were sent to the solicitors, bankers, insurance 
offices, and the performers, expressly intended to destroy the pecuniary credit 
of the establishment. Those letters were, in general, met with the feeling due 
to such attempts; but their impression on the foreigners composing the pecu- 
liar company of the King’s Theatre, was such as might be naturally expected, 
from their unacquaintance with the spirit of the transaction. This result was, 
of course, not among the contemplations of the noble committee ; but let an 
man of business conceive the vexation and actual injury of a run thus carelessly 
created upon his house.” 8 


Subjoined are copies of the anonymous letters. It appears also 
from Mr. Warters's pamphiet, that at a subsequent meeting Mr. 
Ket.y, the stage manager, and other persons employed in the 
theatre, wereexamined. Mr. Keus.y declared, that upon the whole 
“ he never knew so good a company as the present,” and he entered 
into some detail of the difficuliics that had attended Mr. Warténrs’s 
efforts in the engagement of performers. But that gentleman has in 
his pamphlet given such curicus specimens of such correspondence, 
that we think the whole highly worth preservation. 
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(Literal Translation.) 
Mademoiselle M to Monsieur Guillet. 


Malle.» M——_——- presents her compliments to Mons. Guillet, and in 
answer states, that the sum* mentioned between them yesterday morning for 
the remainder of the season is too little to answer her purpose. 


( Literal translation. ) 
Mademoiselle G——————- to Mr. Waters. 


Mademoiselle G desires to have for three months’ absence which 
she will employ in the Ballet at London, 1,000/. a clear benefit, two guineas a 


day, her travelling expenses and her support.t 
(Literal translation. ) 
Mademoiselle M——————e to Mr. Waters. 








Sir 
I have had the honour to write to you, to inquire whether the engagement 
you had the kindness to propose to me for the year 1817, could be realized for 
1818, with the condition of 1,000 louis and a night, or 1,200 without a night, 


the voyage to be paid by you. 
I have the honour, 
&e. &c. 
M————e. 
Milan, 1817. 
( Literal translation.) 


Mademoiselle A. T.—————_ to Mr. Waters. 
Sir, 


After the communication which has been made to me by Mr. P. the British 
segretary of legation at -————, of a letter which you have written to him, 
relative to the terms on which I should be willing to engage at the King’s 
Theatre, at London, I lose no time in forwarding to you my demand for one 
whole season : 

1. 1,500/. salary. 

2. My lodging paid. 

3. My expenses of travelling repaid. 

4. A free benefit with a new Ballet. 

5. That I shall provide myself with ornaments only. 


Upon these terms I am ready to sign an engagement, and to conform to the: 


customs of your Theatre. 


I have the honour, &c. 
Turin, 1817. 


Mons. D—— to Mr. Waters. 
(Literal translation.) 
Sir, 


_ Having quitted Petersburg, after being two years at Vierma, I have arrived 
in Naples, where I am at this time with my wife, as first dancer, aud where 
: 


* The offer made to Mademoiselle M————— by M. Guillet, was for 
three months, and 50/. more than her engagement in 1816 for a whole season. 
+ According to the ‘pretensions this lady makes for three months, they 
would"be equal to 2,870/. 18s. 3d. for a season. 
Kk 
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we have the honour to dance in the presence of her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, who has condescended to give me hopes of letters for London, whea 
my contract at Naples is finished, viz. at the end_of the carnival; for I have 
not erlgaged for a longer period, having a design of visiting England. I sliduld 
tlien be able to arrive there in the course of next March, and to remain during 
April, May, June, and July.—Engaging me as ballet master and first dancer, 
and my wife as first dancer and pantomime, we are willing to dance six times 
per month.. 

Ist. Six hundred guineas secured for every month, at a banker’s, as usual. 

2dly. A benefit free of all expenses, with a new ballet. 

3dly. An apartment in the theatre, and a table of three courses ! ! ! 

Write per return of post, and have the goodness to address me three copies 
of your answer, the first to Naples, second to Vienna in Austria, at M. Le 
Comte, Imperial Palace, the third at Paris at M, Lefevre’s, musician at the 
opera, Rue Helvétius, No. 58. 

I have the honour to be, 
: With respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
J . D Sw 


(Literal translation. J 
Mons. V to Mr. Waters. 





Sir 

T had some time since the honor of communicating to you the termson whieh 
I was willing to engage as first dancer to your theatre. 

My demand now, would be, Ist. to have a salary of 1,500/. @dly. a benefit in 
the prime of the season entirely free of expense ; 3dly. to be re-imbursed the 
expense of my voyage. I think, Sir, this is hardly too much, considering that 
every thing is at London much dearer than ever it was before. 

The rest I leave to your justice; | know not how to haggle and bargain, it 
would be beneath you and myself. In waiting for your answer, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. 
Paris, 1817. 





It may not be uninteresting now to observe the absurd and intolerable 
charges which singers can make. 


(Literal translation. ) 
Sign. B. a to Mr. Waters. 





Venice, 1817. 

I acknowledge your two favours, dated 26th, 28th October, wherein you 
acknowledge mine. I observe, that in the first, you promise to coutinue your 
correspondence with me from London, which place you were on the point of 
setting out from, and where you would be anxious to hear respecting the 
singers, whom I proposed to you, but whom I am unable, this year, to engage. 

rima Donna Seria, Sig*. E. P. demands two thousand fice hundred pounds 
sterling, a free benefit, travelling expenses paid, a table, and permission to make 
her debut in a man’s character in an opera which she will take with her. « 

Prima Donna Seria, Sig*. A-——, dewands 1,500/. sterling, six covers, a 
free benefit, travelling expences paid. | P 

Prima Donna Buffa, Sig’. 'T B » asks 1,000J. sterling, 





free benefit, travelling expenses paid. 
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Prima Donna Buffa, Sig*. L F , of this lady T will send 





you particulars the earliest opportunity, and will let you know whether she will 
accept your offer of 7001. sterling, and 50/. for travelling expenses. 

Primo Tenore Serio e Buffo, Sig. B. Cc -—,and Prima Donna 
Buffa e Seria, Sig*. C B , his wife, ask together 2,500 gui- 
neas, with the privilege to sing at concerts, a dressing-room, fourteen covers, 
the convenience of a coach to the theatre, and an advance of 250 guineas. 

Primo Masico Sig. Gio. B—— V——. He asks 2,500/. sterling, the pri- 
vilege to sing at concerts, a free benefit, and travelling expenses. 

You will, no doubt, expect me to give you an early account of the demands of 
ail those professors of music, who desire to come to London ; I therefore think 
it a duty to communicate to you all the particulars I could collect; reserving far- 
ther accounts for my next, as ¥ have not yet received answers from any of them. 
I must give you to understand that the terms of all of them are for a whole sea- 
son, to begin from the time that they are called upon to set out for London, and 
to terminate at the period which shall be settled upon ia their agreement. 

I have the honour to be, 
&c. &e. 
Vv. B.——- 








(Literal translation.) 
Mademoiselle F————— to Mr. Waters. 


Sir, * Milan, 12th November. 

T received a letter of yours, to form with you a theatrical engagement for 
next year: I should not be against accepting it, if we could agree upon the 
eonditions I propose, and my demands are as follow :— 

1. I intend, to be employed in your theatre, as first comic absolute singer, ta 
sing only in comic and semi-serious operas. 

2. The first opera I am to appear in, to be of my own choice, and the 
singers who are to perform in it, to be to my satisfaction. 

3. You will give me for my salary for the said season, two thousand guineas 
in gold, to be paid in equal payments monthly from the day of my arrival in 
London, until the end of the said season. 

4. A free benefit night, free of all expenses, and ensured to amount to five 
hundred guineas, with liberty to give a new opera. 

5. An advance of two hundred guineas, to be paid here in Milan, the moment 
the engagement is signed. 

6. That the management of the Royal Theatre are to furnish me in all the 
operas wherein I am to perform, the suitable greater or lesser dresses to my 
satisfaction. 

7. That I may be allowed the liberty to have any private concert, it being 
always understood after my first appearance. 

8. The accommodation of a carriage to take me to and from the theatre at 
all times. 

If Mr. Waters, the Manager, finds my proposals convenient, he may send 
me the engagement here in Milau ; but i beg of him, which ever way he de- 
cides, to answer me by the return of post, for my guidance, for the other 
proposals I have from other towns. 

Believe me, with the most perfect esteem, 
Your most humble Servant, 
(Signed) F. F——, 


xk? 
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(Literal translation.) 
Madame C——_—— to Mr. Waters. 


Naples. 

Your letter of the 13th July last has come to my hands only this =, 
and I hasten to answer it. I haye two things to observe, first, as to the terms 
of the engagement ; and next, the time given me before I commence it. I 
regret much to be unable to acquiesce in either of them. I know that every 
first singer, such as Catalani, Grassini, &c. has had no less than 2,500/. and 
assuredly I will not take less nor will I ask more. As to the time, it is im- 
possible that I should be permitted to quit my engagement here before the end 
of March; I cannot conceive how you could believe it possible for me to be 
With you so early as you mention, well knowing that every Prima Donna is 
engaged by the year. If my proposals should meet your views, I might, per- 
haps, be able to reach Coen by the beginning of March, by procuring a 
month to be struck off from my engagement here. It remains with you to 
decide; I merely entreat an early answer for my government. I have many 
engagements ‘ae consideration, on which I shall not decide before the end 
of December ; and I hope by that time you will preclude the necessity of my 
making any other engagement. 





With the greatest esteem, Kc. 
1C, 
Milan. 
Signora C P offers to serve for two seasons certain at the 


Opera House, in Londou, under the following contract ; in serious opera to 
be Soprano, or principal Bafla in comic opera; her expenses to be paid from 
Italy to London, and apartments to be provided for her free of expense in that 
city ; to have a salary of two thousand five hundred pounds per season, with 
a clear benefit during the season ; a sum of money to be paid her, previous to 
her quitting this country in advance, to pay her expenses to England : to have 
the naming of the opera in which she is to make her first appearance.’ The 
dresses for the stage to be found her. 


The public has long been in the practice of condemning the enor- 
mous sums demanded by artists of this description, for the reward 
of their labours. What will that public be disposed to think of 
pretensions such as these—of fourtcen covers and three courses!!! 
We are by no means prone to under-rate the time and labour and 
talent which must be presumed in a pre-eminent dancer or singer. 
‘We always recollect that the payment is for the studious, unrelax- 
ing employment of a life. But even under this view of the acqui- 
sitions of art, we highly applaud Mr. Waters’ publication of these . 
monstrous demands, and we trust they will open the eyes of the na- 
tion, and tend to the abridgment. of such exorbitant impositions— 
impositions to which, we may say, no other country can or does 
submit. 

Me. Warers concludes his temperate and manly appeal with 
the following paragraph :— 

“I have now stated, without reserve the circumstances on which the pub- 
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lic are tojudge. The documents prove that the engag>ments announced in the 
opera circular were made, and that when, in a few instances, they were met 
by difficulties beyond my power to obviate, I immediately applied the remedy 
in my power. ‘The noble committee have closed their meetings with an im- 

tied intention of watching over the manager’s proceedings: ‘To the principle 

will make no objection, though much might be made tothe mode. [am not 
in love with management ; no man, who will do his duty.in it to the public, can 
avoid finding it at least a laborious office. I have not sought it, for it has fallen 
on me from the necessity of superintending my ptoperty; and, to those who 
may conceive it a lucrative office, I would observe that the King’s Theatre has 
been for a considerable time publicly for sale, and that if the reasonable price 
deter purchasers, I am ready to let itas it stands for any term of years. But { 
am so far from any humiliating jealousy of the suggestions which | might receive 
from the knowledge and good taste of the subscribers, that a year since, the 
moment I was in any degree free in the conduct of the house, f matte a proposal 
to twelve noble Lords to form themselves into a committee for the general ar- 
rangement of the performances ; not to be involved in what may be termed the 
drudgery of management, but to be consulted in the choice of operas, of leading 
performers, and the general subjectsoftaste. This did not seem necessary to the 
noble lords, and, among the rest, to the noble chairman of the meetings at the 
Thatched-House, to whom I wrote, and who declined the proposal. But the 
mode in which the present committee are to exert their vigilance lies palpably at 
the hazard of strong objection. Any man at the head of a great theatrical es- 
tablishment can tell those noble lords, that, to persons unacquainted with their 
individual honour, the permanence of their committee will be looked on as an 
encouragement to whatever insubordination there may be within the house, or 
whatever malignity without; that the committee will be relied on, however 
vainly, for embodying and giving a stamp and value to the whole refuse of cruda 
and scattered calamnies; and that they may form the strongest impediment to 
the completeness of the Opera company, by thus unintentionally encouraging 
foreigners to make demands, with which it would be impossible to comply. 
And, after all this, the committee is to pronounce upon the company before it 
has been tried; and in November decide, by a sort of prophetic condemnation, 
on the season that begins in January. 

I dislike referring to my own exertions, but the bills of the performances will 
shew the numerical superiority of the operas and ballets since the theatre has 
been under its present superintendence ; on their merit, the opinion of the 
public has been acknowledged in the most unequivocal manner ; and at this 
moment the receipts exceed by five thousand pounds those up to the same period 
of the last season, which was considered unusally popular.” 


Thus far Mr. Warers had met his noble adversaries, and they 
seem to have parted on terms, if not of actual hostility, (for much of 
the fervour and animation of the assailants lmd evaporated,).in a 
state of vigilant expectation. But a new champion appeared in the 
field, in the person of a writer under the signature of Vinpex, who, 
indeed, seems deeply versed in the various pecuniary complications 
which had whilome disturbed and disgraced, though not absolutely 
destroyed the establishment. The book we mention was scarcely in 
circulation, before it was withdrawn from the shops—on the ground, 








= 
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we presume, of its contents being considered libellous, as perhaps our 
readers may conceive a book to be, which commences with the rela- 
tion of one man having suborned another t set fire to the Opera 
House, and subsequently to have poisoned him, in order to get rid 
of all fear of discovery. 

The pamphlet is written with sufficient marks of acrimony, yet 
with so obvious a knowledge of circumstances as to render the matter 
curious and important. —_—‘It describes in terrific terms the effects of 
pecuniary accommodations, law-suits, and profligate expenditure of 
all sorts while the management was in other hands, and ascribes them 
as the second causes of embarrassments, of which the first seems to 
have been, according to the statements given, a total want of funds 
at the commencement. Such accounts may necessarily involve a 
great deal both of what is false as well as what is true, and they 
are, if not the mee offspring of hatred, at least sufficiently tainted 
with animosity to render them dubious in their whole extent; and 
as they bear little upon the present controversy (which we take to 
be whether the opera is supporte with the character the subscribers 
and the public have a right to demand) we forbear to insert any ex- 
tracts from them. There are some comparative statements which 
are, however, immediately in point, and we shall copy largely from 
them, because they display a direct account of the style in which. 
the house was formerly maintained by the managers and formerly 
supported by the public, and in the main we have litile doubt of 
the accuracy of the facts. They also supply a calculation with re- 
spect to the present receipts. 


«“ The Opera was at this interval (about 1794) not only carried on with 
liberality, but spirit. In the same year we find engaged— 


Banti, £1400and one or two benefits. 
Morichelli, 1400 do. 
The performers during this period were : 
Viganoni £1000 and benefit | Viotti (leader) £300 
Roselli 800 do. Salomen do.) 300 
Morelli 800 do. Frederici at the 
Rovedino 600 do. | gsichord - - - io 
Bianchi(composer) 600 Daponte (poet) 
Cramer (leader) 300 | Dragonnetti (dble. hess) 950 and benefit 
Negri: Bigi, and some others.—We forget their salaries. 


DANCERS. 
Messés. Hilligsberg £1000 & benefit | Messds. Laborie £800 
Millard 1000 do. Del Caro 600 
Rose Didelot 1000 do. Parisot 600 and benefit 
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Messrs. Didelot - - £1000 )*Messrs. D’Egville(ballet master) 600 


Laborie - 800 Marinari (scene painter) 300 
Gentili - - 500 Sutini (tailor) 200 or 250 
* Dauberval (ballet master) 600 Cabanal (mechanist) 150 
* Noverre (do.) 600 Jewell (treasurer) 300 


The band was 50£ per night we believe, the lighting was done by Mr. G—p 
at 25 Guineas per night and the ends retained, until Madame Banti fancied 
them as an appropriate perquisite for a Prima Donna ; the mercer’s and draper’s 
bills were considerable, no sending at that time to Monmouth St. to purchase a 
cast-off lady’s court dress to equip cap-a-pie Signor Tramezzani. 

We remember Don Juan or Don Giovanni asa ballet most splendidly brought 
out at £1000, and damned the first night; the expense of ballets at that 
time was from that to £600 and coop ones were produced. 

In that Don Juan, an appropriate repast was had from the Orange Coffee- 
house. Mr. B—y, still of the Guards, had 20 or 25 guineas per night for the 
stage band with real instruments, and there was not the ghost of a bottle of 
wine. Fowls in wax, or jellies of dyed wool, were not placed before an hun- 
gry performer to make him mimic the gourmand, a practice, we believe, not yet 
imtroduced at the minor theatres. The subscribers were not excluded from the 
stage for fear they should see its nakedness and deception, or hear complaints, 
neither was the manager at those times ashamed to furnish the list and salaries 
of his performers, or to publish the list of box occupiers and subscribers, with 
the plan, which was a perquisite to the master of the regulations, old Mr. Wm. 
Lee. The door-keepers had the perquisites of the great coats, and with the 
box-keepers 2s. or 2s. 6d. per night. ‘The poet or prompter had also the per- 
quisite of the Opera books, estimated at 500/. perannuin. The soldiers (supe- 
numeraries) were twice the number employed, and with the dressers, scene 
shifters, &c. when the subscription was 1574 10s. and 189/. had twice the pay 
as when it became 300i. 

We remember the old style of Semtramide, Alceste La Cosa Rara, of Iphi- 
ginia in Aulide, Paul et Virginie, La Vittoria, La Bergere des Alpes, and 
even the Scots ballets by Didelot. 

As we have stated in 1794, the programme presented to the trustees amount- 
ed to 12 or 13,000/. including the salaries of Banti and Morichelli, 1,400%. 
each, the subscription was then 1572. 10s. on a less number of avowed subscrip- 
tion boxes by eleven, exclusive of the Roman letter and centre pit, doubtful 
bores. In 1817 and 1818, we find a report, that on account of the unprece~ 
dented strength, talent, and expense of the company, 300/. per box is an incom-: 
mensurate subscription. We have heard managers adduce the increased price 
of ype rent, &c. and we know that poor performers are as feelingly sen- 
sible of that as managers. If in 1794, a programme of 12,000/. with such ta- 
lent, could be given for a subsciption of 150 guineas, when we believe there is 
about one-fourth more subscription boxes, independent of boxes that have been 
made and sold in the interval, what we should presume it to be, we will put 
aside ; what we are surprised to find it, we will state, 7500/. We had from col. 
lective reports given it 8000/. but this from the manager’s admission, and we 
believe he said 7000/. only. 

The other 10,000/. at that time, covered band, figurants, chorus, &c. On 


* This is certainly erroneous. 
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enquiry it is found, that the iron fisted gripe of economy, or rather rude oppres- 
sion, has reduced all of this description to the average of one-half, the box- 
keepers one-half, and the great coat money, we have seen it stated as now 
made a house perquisite. ‘The lighting in 1794, as we havestated, was 26/. 5s. 
pernight,- * * * * *® *# #© #*# © @ # @ ® 
We think about 1798 or 1799, this devouring contract was suspendéd. A 
person was sent to the oil merchant and different wax chandlers, to buy candles 
by the dozen, and it was effected in a more generous manner at 12/. per night, 
or 720/. per season, instead of 15754. In Mr. Goold’s statement, he makes it 
1805 and 1806, 1230/. at 14/. per night, it would then have been 840i. little 
more than two-thirds of 1230/. as he stated for 60 nights, and we knew it never 
exceeded 15l. per night. Now the economical gas is introduced, we doubt if it 
ean exceed 10/. and that this expenditure, which in 1794 (the year of 150 gui- 
neas, subscription, was 1575/. Inthe year 1810, of 300/. subscription, or as 
we are told, in some cases, 320 guineas subscription, we calculate does not ex- 
eved 600/. per annum. ‘The stage soldiers (supernumerary) we believe from 
4s. 9d. are reduced to 1s. per night; the economy of wardrobe, dresses, sce- 
nery, &c. are all upon the same plan of reduction; under these circumstances 
we give a liberal calculation, at allowing these expenses, which in 1794 was 
10 or 12,000/. now to be covered at 7,500/. as we have stated in the prospectus 
amounts together to 15,000/. in this cold iron age of economy, when the poor 
performers’ and dependants’ condition seems reduced almost below what it would 
have been with thesurplas of wine and crumbs only, that fell from the sump- 
twous table in the spirited days of the fascinating Banti.” 


All these minor reductions (supposing them to be true) appear to 
us to make no part of the case against the manager. Whether the 
profits of the opera books, the supermumerasics, the great coats, or 
the jellies, fall into his pockets or into those of underlings, is of no 
imporiance to the public. It is a mere matter of compact between 
bim and his servants. If the stage be ill served, or the performers — 
ill dressed, it becomes the public to express their disapprobation at 
the time and at once, but we must contend on the part of the 
manager (with whom let it be understood we have neither directly 
or indirectly, connection, acquaintance, or intercourse) that with 
the details of his gains the public haye nothing to do any more than 
with hislosses. They ought simply to have regard to the excellence 
and propriety of the performances. The cost is no otherwise a con- 
sideration with the audience than as it concerns them to understand, 
by comparison with the other great theatres of Europe, that the price 
at which they are entertained does not exceed the fair and estab- 
lished ratio such amusements bear towards each other, according to 
the habits and expenses of the severaknations; and this necessity is 
imposed upon them merely by the circumstances which forbid 
competition. 
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We pfoteed with our extracts :— 


“ Against this total expenditure, 15,000/. we calculate the receipt as under : 
Sub. Boxes, Prop. Bozes. 





23 ~=s Pit Circle 20 are 43, at P280 each £12,040 
3 ites is are 86, at £300 each 25,800 
22 3d do. 21 are 43, at £210 each 9,030 
98 74 £46,870 





We have taken these upon the average, under the price made by the Opera 
House, or by the dealers between the Opera House and the Public ; we under- 
stand they have been all let by the Manager’s account, and that the receipts 
exceed the former season by £5000. 

Four circles of boxes, producing - - £16,870 

Six or eight boxes upon the gallery circle ame to poe including Mr. 
H—y’s lattice box, at least - £1,200 


We never knew the door money strained Be £10; or £12,000. Mr. 
Goold, in Catalani’s time, admits it to have been £17,030, when upwards of 
500 tickets were in circulation at all the booksellers, defeating the door re 
ceipts, at 10s. 6d. per night. Presuming the whole sold averaged 50 nights 
out of the 60, the defeat to the door receipts amounts to £13,125 per annum. 
Those who have observed how they are distributed about the town, as a bonus 
to the book-selling and music trade, and have experienced the difficulty so 
general of obtaining them after four in the afternoon on an opera night, will 
concur in the correctness of this estimate in the defeat of the receipts. As 
those 500 are now reduced to 200, or under, we cannot suppose the annual door 
receipts augmented less than one half, or £6562. 10s. This, added to £10,000, 
the lowest known receipt, is £16,562 ; but we will lower that te £16,000 0 
which, we are confident, is much under average from the year 
of 300 tickets, expiring 18t2, to the present year. 
From the out-standing tickets, which we have equally a right 
to bring into calculation as the private boxes. We will suppose 


150 only, and suppose let 50 out of 60 nights, at 8s. 6d. - 3,187 5 
Presumed rent upon five benefits - 500 0 
Two masquerades. We have known a guece masquerade 

elear 1500/. _ We will put the two at the ooh of one - 1,500 0 
Coffce-room presumed to let for . 500 0 
Profit of Opera books, formerly the Poet's: perqnisite ‘ 500 0 


Great coat money, said to be riow assumed by the house; 
formerly the door-keeper’s nae, neal 
Brought down “ “ 48,070 0 


Drawn from the public pocket forthe Opera - £270,257 Ld 


If the stage qubepsinis ius beyond 15,000/. here are ample re- 
ceipts to keep a proportionate distance to: our first assumption, on which we 
cohceived it but fair to parade the whole receipt drawn from the public purse 
against the real dramatic expenditure.” 





Thus far we have heard the manager and his oppenents. We 
may nbw enter into the case upon its own merits. 
uh 
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We look then upon the opera as a business-concern, whieh though 
it derives its support from the public, and is amenable to the public, 
is under no other engagement with its patron than appertains to any - 
other trader or body of traders. -The precedents which have toa 
certain degree established the usage of meetings of proptietors and 
subscribers to decide en masse upon facts affecting the interests of an 
individual so entirely as to form an inquest that shall determine his 
ruin or prosperity by acclamation, is in our estimation, if not an ille- 
gal at least a most arbitrary method of procedure. It seems altoge- 
ther out of the pale of the rights of individuals to meet and assume the 
power to examine the accounts of the manager, to question his ser- | 
vants, and acquaint themselves with his losses or his gains. The 
ruinous consequences attendant on the exereise of such an assumed 
privilege, and above all, the authority thus set up, are of a kind to 
revolt the feelings of Englishmen. Resolutions voted by parties thus » 
constituting themselves into an inquisition, partake, as we esteem it, 
of the nature of a combination against the proprietor. Nothing can | 
be miore hostile to his property, nothing more injurious to his feels: 
ings, nothing more inconsistent with the general tenor of British 
ideas of justice than such a course. But while we lay this down as 
a principle, we cannot but allow that Mr. Warers has admitted and 
even invited this jurisdiction by a former address, and he has been 
now summoned by the judge, before whom he himself on a pre- 
vious occasion, requested to plead. We therefore deny the right | 
set up rather as a general principle than in the particular instance. 
It ought not, however, to be permitted to stand as a precedent un- 
controverted. 

Having said thas much, the question narrows itself into two 
points—first, has the theatre been so conducted as to entitle it to a 
fair station of equality with the former years of management taken 
on an average, or has it declined? aiid secondly, if it has declined, 
are there any circumstances of extenuation on the part of the 
manager? 

In examining the first postulate, we go back to the season pre- 
ceding, and we find in the records of the courts (where indeed it is 
lamentable to perceive so mucli telating to this matter) upon a trial 
between Mr. Warens and Mr. Ayrton, his late assistant, much . 
evidence that relates to the then state of the management. Mar, 
AYRTOoN; it seems, was engaged by Mr. Waters to accompany — 
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lrim abroad for the purpose of making engagements, and afterwards 
to aid him in the direction of the music, which task he perfonned 
with ability. It was given in evidence that no scason, except the 
first of Mapame Caraxant, had been so successful. In the pro- 
ceedings of this period then, we have at once a standard of the 
talent necessary to be employed and of the public approbation. 

In 1817 the following were the singers actually engaged :— 

Camporese, Fopor, Pasta, Huaues, and Mor1i—Female. 

Creve, Natpi, AMBRoGetTi, ANGRISANI, Becrez, Anat. 
ano—Male. . se TDs, 

Mr. Brauam’s name was originally announced, but he did not 
appear. In point of fact Creverx1 and Amprocetti, Came 
porese and Fonor, were the singers of attraction. The strength 
of the company, however, was augmented to a number that admitted 
of the performance of operas which could not have been brought 
fereiee before. The operas played during the season were— 

Penelope 

Griselda 

Nozze di Figaro 

La Molinara 

Il Don Giovanni 
L’Agnese 

Cosi fan tutte 

La Clemenza di Tito. 

But upon the trial it was clearly proved that the production of 
Ii Don Giovanni was the circumstance that bestowed the great 
splendor, and rendered the season so productive. This admission, 
supported by unquestionable evidence, reduces the question to very 
narrow limits. Such in this respect was the season of 1817, the 
most attractive except the first-year of CataLani's appearance. 


Let us next bring into view the engagements of the succeeding® 


year when it was resolyed that “ the opera establishment was unwor- 
thy the patronage it has received.” 
The female performers were in 1818—Fopor, Corr, Mort, 
Houeues, aud Leoni. 
The male—Crevetii, Amprocetti, Naupi, ANGRISANI, and 
BeGRrez. 
- In the course of the season Gacy, a tenor, was added to the list. 


Lig2 





Ls 
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The operas brought out were— 
Griselda 
Nozze di Figaro 
La Molinara 
Il Dou Giovanni 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
La Clemenza di Tito 
Elizabetia 
Il Matrimonio Segreio. 

Here then with the exception of the exchange of Corri for Came 
PORESE we have identically the same performers. In the male'list 
we have identically the same names with the addition of Garcta, a 
singer allowed to be’of great reputation. Among the operas there is 
the standard favorite, with the novelties of the Barbiere di Siviglia, 
and the Elizabelta of Rossini, the composer whio, at present attracts 
the most extended share of the public regard abroad. The ques- 
tion of pre-eminence in the vocal lists resolves itself into the compa- 
rative difference between Camporese and Corri, with the make- 
weight of Garcia, thrown into the scale of the latter. With re- 
spect to the production of operas we have the important circumstance 
of the lustre of Don Giovanni continuing to shed its influence over 
the second reason, when as Mr. Keuxy very pertinently observed 
in his evidence, speaking of the opera, “ such has been the taste for 
these two years that had we Winter, Rossin1, and all the com- 
posers on the continent they would have been useless. We have 
always had to comply with the prevailing taste of the day.” 

The loss of Camborese* was ceriaiuly to be regretted. She was, 


* Mapame Camporese is the wife of Sicnor GrustiNsant, a gentleman 
of family and respectability. She was principal chamber singer at the Court 
of Bovaparte, and never appeared as an actress till she made her debut at the 
dlaymarket in Crmanosa’s Penetore. She was at first. extremely embar- 
rassed, but every successive performance dispelled a part of her fears, and in 
her next character, the Contessa in the Nozze p1 Ficaro, she had so entirely 
conquered them that her reputation as an actress was completely established, 
her deficiency from the first having been only in the usages and manners of 
the theatre. As asinger, she possessed a fine toned voice, and cultivated a 
pure, chaste, and expressive style. In Agnese, and Donna Anna in lit Don 
Giovanni more especially, she gave proofs of most consummate talents. The 
important difference in the engagements of the two seasons certainly lay be- 
tween this lady and Miss Corrs. The latter, the daughter of Mr. Cornt, of 
Edinburgh, was brought early to. London where she was taught by Mr. Bua- 
uam, and she has sulsequently made a long tour in company with Mapame 
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perhaps, the most genuine Italian singer the opera has known for 
some time, and admiiting all that can be said in favor of the natives 
of other countries, they must (as a general rule) always fail in the 
pronunciation of the Italian tongue, and what is more important, in 
conveying the genuine Italian expressions of sentiments, emotions, 
and passions. 

In the two leading points of the selection of operas and the en- 
gagements of vocal performers, it should, however, seem that the 
last season is very mueh upon a par with the eminently fortunate one 
which preceded. 

We shall next come to the arrangement of the orchestra, and in 
order to show clearly the state of the band, we subjoin lists faraished 
to us at the time, and without any view to the present article, by the 
leader himself. 

List of the Band at the King’s Theatre. 
18t7. Leader—Mr. Weichsell 1818. 


VIOLINS, VIOLINS. 

Messrs. Griesbach Messrs. Griesbach 
Condelt Condell 
Simonett Simonett 
Treland Treland 
Gledhill Gledhill 
Calkin Littof 
Littof Brown 
Gaittie Cardini 
Mori. Earle, (not engaged). 

SECONDS. . SECONDS. 

Messrs. Reeve Messrs. Reeve 
Collard Collard 
Cobham Chabran 


Cartatans, during whichshe must have heard most of the principal singers in 
Europe. _ Her intonation is perfectly correct, and the quality of her voice 
beautiful. The upper notes had net attained the maturity and perfection which 
time and practice will, without doubt, bestow upon them. Between these 
performers, however, was the depression (as far as regards engage ) and 
we think Mr. Warers has fairly explained away much ot the blame which 
rested on himself. Still, however, there was a manifest depreciation, which if 
he failed to remedy, remains upon his management as an error; Sic. Garcia 
was as we have said, awitem to the side of the proprietor. Whatever acces- 
sion of talent he brought was a clear addition. Gancra was a fine musician, 
hut a singer somewhat worn out, and his voice was quite inadequate to sustain. 
To cover this defect he forced it, and before he had gone through one act it 
became harsh aud disagreeable, and had lost all means of pleasing except 
— aay id ornament. Rossi's music was for these reasons well adapted 
to his style. 
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1817. 
Messrs, Chabran 
Sanderson 
Klose, jun. 
Micks 
Pilotti 
Walltcher. 
TENORS. 
Messrs. R. Ashly 
Ware 
Lefler 
Klose. 
VIOLONCELLOS, 
Messrs. Lindley 
C. Ashly 
Crouch 
Brooks. 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
Messrs. Anfossi 
Boyce 
Taylor 
Jouve 
Fletcher. 
OBOES. 
Messrs. Griesbach 
Sharp. 
CLARIONETS. 
Messrs. Wilman 
Mahon. 
HORNS. 
Messrs. Petrides. 
BASSOONS. 
Messrs. Holmes 
Tully. 
TRUMPETS. 
Messrs. Hyde 
Schmidt. 


TROMBONE, 
Mr. Mariotti. 
DRUMS, 
Mr. Jenkinson. 


1818. 
Messrs. Pilotti 
- Klose, jun. 
Fletcher Wim, 
Baker 


Coo 
Fe ay 
TENORS. 
. Mountain 
Ware 
Klose, sen. 
Kearns. 
ViOLONCELLOS, 
Messrs. Lindley 
Crouch 
Brooks 
Piel. 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
Messrs. Dragonetti 
nfossi 
Taylor 
Iouve 
Fletcher. 
OBOEs. 
Messrs. Griesbach 
Cornish. 
CLARIONETS, 
Messrs. Wilman 
Mahon. 
HORNS, 
Messrs. Petrides. 
BASSOONS, 
Messrs. Holnies 
Tully. 
TRUMPETS. 
Messrs. Schmidt 
Libe. 
FLUTES. 
Messrs. Ireland 
Brandy. 
TROMBONE. 
Mr. Mariotti. 
DRUMS. 
Mr. Platis. 


The differences here are so slight, that it is next to impossible any 
considerable variation in the support given by the band to the 
music should have existed, except it is to.be found in the supreme 
conductor of the whole ; and here truth obliges us to state; that the 
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same neatness and. precision that was observable in the former sca- 
son was certainly wanting. We attribute this in a measure to the 
facility of Ma. We1scueLv’s disposition, but more to the absence 
of Mr. Ayrton. That gentleman’s direction had both from 
novelty and ability imparted much vigour to the management of the 
preceding season; nevertheless the comparative merits of the Opera 
musical establishment, wnder all the adjunct circumstances we have 
brought together, could not be so lowered by the removal of Mr. A.’ 
(and his removal appears to us confessedly to be a great error,) as to 
render the one the most fortunate season upon record, and the next, 
“ unworthy the patronage it had received.” We have confined our; 
attention to the department of the music. The ballet lies be- 

yond our province. The first of our propositions is thus dis- 

posed of, and with it, perhaps, the necessity of further argument 

on these heads. It remains for us therefore to say a few words in) 
the general. 

The immense sums annually paid in support of the Opera, enti- 
tle the public not only to a fine establishment, but to the very 
finest in Europe. . It is perfectly clear that a far better performance 
might be given for the sum, or that the price of admission might be ' 
greatly reduced, because the enormous expenditure entailed upon the 
concern by former pecuniary mismanagement, and by the present 
eternal litigations in the courts of law and equity, consume an un- 
commonly large proportion of the funds. Such a state of things 
is equally hard upon the proprietor and the public; he is fettered, 
ard they are injured in several ways. He is amenable to obliga- 
tions which he could not foresee, while either their amusements are 
curtailed, or they are made to pay for debts not contracted for their 
benefit, and for suits in which they are no parties. Competition is 
forbidden, and thus the question is reduced to the ruin of an individual, 
or to a continual contribution from the public, This is the grand 
outline; the minor causes of vexation are endless. We shall con- 
clude our article by a few facts, in support of the opinions we haye 
advanced. 

In 1817, the French great opera or the academy of music, as it is 
called, entertained ten male and eight female singers, with fifty 
chorus singers, eleven principal male and fifteen female dancers, 
with fifty-eight figurants. The orchestra was composed of twenty. . 
four violins, ten violoncellos, and forty other different instraments, | 
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making with their chefs du chant, maitre de ballet; mechanists, &c. 
about two hundred and fifty petsons. 


Premiers, M. M. Lays, Dervivis, Novrnrtt, Laviere.— 
Mesnames Arnavun, Brancna, Apert Him. 


Remplacemens, M.M. Bovew Levasseur, Etot.—Mespames 
Granien, Pav. 


Doubles, M.M. Avexanbre, HewnAnp,Prevost.—Mesdames 
Grassant, Avan, Paravor Feris. 


Vhe Theatre Royal Italien, at Paris, under thé direction of 


Mapame Catavant, in the same year, maintained the following: 
establishment:— 


Directrice, Maname CaTavani. 

Directeur de la musique, M: Pxrr. 

Artistes, Gancia, Porto, Bautit, Caiob1, AnGRisaNt, 
Cusox1, Russert, Lurrr. 


Mespames Dickons, Moranp1, Bartouozz1, Vestais, Ga- 
sta, CuameEt, Lintt. 


Vingt six ehoristes. 
The orchestra consisted of Grasset; chef; thirteer violins, fout 
tenors, four violoncellos, five double basses, two of cach of the wind 


instruments, making together thirty-eigltt instramental performers. 

Of the strength of this company, there are public means of form- 
ing a tolerable judgment. Mavamr Catarani stands alone. Her 
pewers* are known and acknowledged, but her powers were not to be 


* Our readers, perhaps, may be amused! with the opinida’ of the Roman 
critics upon this celebrated lady, and. we are nota little proud. of finding that 
they so nearly resemble our own, which we have given in our detailed. memoir 
atpage 181. We pledge ourselves tliat we did not see the mumber of the All- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung, from which the following extract is given till 
our sheet was printed. Rowme,.1817. 

Qn the 20th April, Madame Catalani gave her third and last concert 
here. By the very few who were present at the second, she was given to un- 
derstand, that the third would be almost unattended, if the admission were not - 
reduced. She took the hint, and the theatre Argentina was tolerably filled. 
I need not particularize what she sang, a5 it was the same as in Italy, France, 
and Germany—neither how she sang, as that has been already described in 
your papers, as wellas it can be in-words. I hawe, therefore, only to say, how 
she was received. The Roman public shewed, that seldom in these latter 
times as it has had epportunities of hearing the very superior, it has not lost 
the love of it, nor the discriminating spirit: It was:soon admitted, that Ma- 
dame Catalani was a bewitching singer in her manner and class; but if she 
think,-awd her-adinisers’ proclaim she is so gerierally, or that her manner or 
clase.is.preferabletoany other, they are much mistaken. A voice in compass 
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purchased during tlie term of her engagement at the Theatre Italien. 
Mrs. Dicxowns is at this moment in our own metropolis, and without 
any disparagement of her talents, would certainly not have satisfied 
the opera resolutionists. Mapame Vestais is als» in the recent re- 
membrance of the frequeniters of the King’s Theatre. Garcia and 
Ancrisant have been heard only last season, and without making 
any very durable impression. For the rest we may quote the re- 
marks of the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. ‘* Bariutt is a 
comedian full of merit; to whom nothing is wanting but a stronger 
organ to be a singer of equal estimation.” Speaking of Porto, the 
critic says “ his voice is powerful, but it is rough and inflexible; 
nevertheless Porto must be accounted as a simger and comedian, a 
very valuable member of the theatre, although the title of a true 
artist must be denied him.” Of Moranvi and Goria he gives no 
very favourable account. It should seem then that the Italian Opera, 
at Paris, is able to stand no sort of comparison with that of London. 
Mapame Cataant has seceded from the management under a 
heavy pecuniary loss, as it is understood. ; . 
Such are the two great establishments of Paris: We are now to 
compare, as far as we are able, the different cost to the public. It 
appears probable from the documents we have before given, that 
an annual sum of near seventy thousand pounds is contributed to 
the support of the King’s Theatre. The French Great Opera is a 


rather confined yet wonderfully sweet, but that in expression, accommodation, 
and ornament, it stands unrivalled; uniting the greatest precision and sweet- 
ness, and in the application of both producing the most striking effect, was 

ited to her in the fullest extent, but with the same unanimity it was agreed, 
hef attempt at the great was little, at feeling cold—her management of the 
noble and soul-full exalted, and in mechanism is without fault, but otherwise 
unsatisfactory and often false. Respecting the choice of composition, people are 
less nice here than in Germany—they wish to enjoy the singer, and allow her 
the choice how to shew herself to the greatest advantage. Madame Cata- 
lani gave by far the greatest satisfaction in her own variations on “ Nel cor 
pid non mi sento,” and “Sul margine d’un rio,” and such like ; connoisseurs and 
non-conmnoisseurs were equally charmed, and, in truth, nothing superior can be 
heard. A friend who remembered Mr. Spohr, described Madame Cata- 
Jani and Spohr very neatly in these words: Spohr is the greatest singer on 
the violin, Catalani the greatest instrumental performer with her voice. It 
is wise in Madame Catalani that she travels, and always travels; for much 
as her real superiority charms and delights, when heard again and again, it is of 
a description which becomes familiar; and although it may be always heard 
with pleasure, yet cannot continue to raise that enthusiasm which it at first 
created, aad which she always expected and is accustomed to receive.” 

, M AI 
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government concern, and the receipts have never been equal to the 
expenditure. We do not know the actual amount either of the one 
or the other, but no such sum as that which the London Opera 
obtains can be received or expended. We find that the tax of one 
decime in a franc of all the reéeipts at all the theatres in Paris, 
which they pay as an oblation to the poor, amounted in 1816, (the 
highest year of seven) to no more than 452,635 francs, which makes 
the total and entire reecipt of the eleven theatres of Paris, eight of 
which are open every night, Sundays not excepted, no more than 
about eighteen thousand eight hundred pounds. The diffetetice 
between this and the sums paid by subscriptions and at the door of 
our houses, is not less extraordinary than important. 

The facts we have enumerated are sufficient to prove that the ex- 
penses attendant on the payment of charges properly belonging to 
the capital necessary to be employed in the theatre, in the engage- 
ment of the finest possible company, and in the charges incident to 
the conduct of the house, ought not, by any mode of fair computa- 
tion, to reach any thing like the amount of the annual receipts at 
the King’s Theatre; nor do we mean to reduce the cost price to the 
Parisian estimate. The necessaries of life in this country, imposing 
a greater expenditure upon individuals, will enforce a considerable 
advance upon tle several heads of disbursement, but even with this 
admission the sum is extravagantly too large. The inference in 
favour of the public is obvious ; at the same time we can but repeat 
that the proprittor is rather an object of pity than of censute.— 
There is, it-should seem, an abyss still open from the effects of for- 
mer pecuniary mismanagement and from present legal litigation, 
which is neither to be fathomed nor filled. The proprietor may toil 
and the subscribers may assemble, but neither the labours of the one 
nor the resolutions of the other can reconcile contrarics or make 
extremes mect. We are inclined to give the proprietor the fullest 
eredit fur intention and ability, not technieal (for to knowledge 
of such a kind he disclaims all pretensions), but for general busi- 
ness-talenat. Taking, however, the fairest view of the complex 
combination of conflicting ‘rights, in which lies the solution of 
the main difficulty independeiitly of the details respecting ‘foreign 
engagements, it is to be feared that it may not be very easy for any 
personal exertions on-his part to bring the arrangements of the opera 
tw such a scale as will satisfy the equity of the case, in so far as the 
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public is concerned. Perhaps it may be in the power of the pro- 
ptietors of boxes, &c. to render the service required by a different 
direction of the controul they are desirous of exercising. It strikes 
us, as not impossibje, that High Personages, (a sort of armed neu- 
trality,) arbitrators on the part of the public, might succeed where 
even the decrees of a court haye fallen short of the objects. The 
public have their claims as well as Ma. Tayton and Ma. 
Waters, and their claims, like those of the contending suitors, are 
bottomed upon the quid pro qua, upon the yalue they give and receive. 

It is essential not only to the amusement of the subscribers and of 
the public at large, but to the interests of science in this country, 
that the opera establishment should be of the very first kind. The 
introduction of foreign music (for we may not now confine the term 
to Italian) and with it our knowledge of the advances made by other 
countries in composition, but more particularly in practice, both 
vocal and instrumental, rests upon the engagements of the King’s 
Theatre. The Opera House is the grand reserygir where the waters 
of science are gathered together, and whence the thousand rills which 
nourish our English soil, are poured forth. Jt not anly affords the 
example of its own particular excellence, but it excites that lauda- 
ble eraulation that sends our native artists to foreign academies for 
improvement, aad that stimulates the managers of other musical en- 
tertainments to a competition beneficial to public taste and general 
knowledge For these reasons it is most important, that persons of 
judgment should pay a stern regard to the arrangements, and it is 
not less consequential, that the price of the entertainment should be so 
regulated, that the public purse is not vexatiously drained, but that 
the advantages may be as extensively enjoyed as is consistently pos- 
sible. Such a surveillance is doubly necessary since competition is 
shut out. There cannot rest a doubt on the mind of any one that 
the real impediments reside in the disputes to which the concern is 
and has been exposed. Let the noble persons then, who have pro- 
perty in the house, and who entertain so just a view of the rights of 
the public, turn their attention fot a moment to this the previous 
question, and it may not he perhaps less within their competency to 
compel a due respect to that public in the matter of law, than in the 
matter of management. Interpositiqn with respect to the latter ap- 
pears hopeless indeed, unless it can be accompanied with the redress 
of the grievances which have sprung, and are still freshly springing 
out of the never-dying roats of the a 
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A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments, 
by Sin Jonnw Srevenson, Mus. Doc. and characteristic Words 
by THomas Moors, Esg. Seventh Number. London. Power. 


Few collections of songs have risen to more celebrity or enjoyed 
more extensive circulation than the volumes which have preceded 
the publication which stands at the head of this article. Three 
circumstances have contributed to bring them into notice—(1.) light 
and agreeable melodies, easy of execution, and almost certain in 
their effect—(2.) captivating poetry, and (3.) national self love, 
The idea of preserving the common ballads of a people was not 
entirely new, but in this instance it has been very happily executed 
with a view to give them fres': scope and popularity. Their 
ancient and more valgar garb was changed to suit the growing in- 
tellectual habits of the classes to which they were now to ascend, 
They received also a sort of decorative habiliment in the accompa- 
niments of Sia Joun Stevenson. Thas the original airs remained 
in the place of the naturally homely viand which furnishes the basis 
of amodern fricandeau. It givestperhaps the name to the dish, and 
all the real nourishment it contains, but the flavour and the poig- 
nancy which most relish upon the palate, are derived from the super- 
added ingredients. Piain wholesome tood may be at the bottom, 
but it becomes a la mode or a la braise, in the process of cooking, 
and without the sayce piquant it would have probably continued to 
be thought fit for none but the coarser appetites of the multitude. 

Mr. Maone is undoubtedly entitled to the rank and estimation 
of one of the clagsics in our language. He is indeed the Anacreon 
of his age; and ifthe grape does not prove as fatal to him as to his 
original, his poetry and his practice do not agree. But with this 
allowance of authority to his writings, we hold, that in the instance 
before us, he has somewhat stooped the chastity of a classical taste to 
the popularity of his work, or suffered it to melt away before the 
glowing heat of his imagination. The design of perpetuating the 
native airs of his country in their pristine purity would have been 
more perfectly completed, had he conveyed to posterity the ori- 
ginal sentiments with which the music was associated and which 
either inspired or were inspired by it. Jn some instances this 
would have been impracticable; but it was due to the genius of 
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Ireland to have pursued the principle as far as it could have been 
carried, and such notices as could have been added concerning 
the authors and the time of their prodyction, should have been 
given. By such a method the genuine and original impress of the 
individual as well as the national feeling, would have been set upon 
the airs, and the generations to come would have been made ac- 
quainted with all that they could possibly have wished to learn 
conceraing their construction. 

As it is, Mn. Moore has undoubtedly sent forth to the world a 
publication comprising in itself much of the remains of national me- 
lody that is valuable. He has united this melody with “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” but the sentiments are of a dif- 
ferent age, are in fact his own, and this objection bears with a good 
deal of strength upon the political character he has invested some of 
them withal. It is true bis axioms are usually given in general 
terms, but they still have the unsavoury odour of politics about them, 
and Mr. Moore will be obnoxious to the charge that he 

“ To party gave up what was meant for mankind,” 
so long as his opinions are neither those of all Ircland, nor even of 
the majority of his warm-hearted countrymen. We could neither 
open nor close the volume before us without this reflection, for the 
first and last airs are both tainted by words that force it upon us. 

These observations will, however, apply, and may be taken te 
the account of the entire work, for the seventh number is, we think, 
upon the whole, the best which has appeared. In our review of the 
new publication of national airs which Mr. Moore lias so suc- 
cessfully begun, we imagined a subdued fire in his manner, and that 
his thoughts were suggested from past rather than by present or 
anticipated joys. There is in this number an instance which so 
completely yet so beautifully confirms our supposition, fhat we 
are tempted to quote the entire song as containing the sweetest 
verses we remember from the poet’s hand, with the exception only 
of “ Lines written at sea.” 


Tn the morning of life, when its cares are unknown, 
And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 
When we live in a bright beaming world of our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all from within ; 
Ob ’tis not, believe me, in that happy time 
We can love, as in hours of less transport we may ; 

_ Of our smiles, of our hopes ’tis the gay sunny prime, 
But affection is warmest when these fade away. 
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When we see the first charm of our youth pass us by, 

Like a leaf on the stream, that will never return ; 

When our cup which had sparkled with pleasure so high, 
Now tastes of the other, the dark flowing urn ; 

‘Then, then is the moment affection can sway 

With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew ; 

Love nurs'd among pleasures, is faithless as they, 

But the love born of sorrow, like sorrow is true! 


In climes full of sunshine, tho’ splendid their dyes, 

Yet faint is the odour the flow’rs shed about, 

’Tis the clouds and the mists ef our own weeping skies, 
That call their full spirit of fragancy out. 

So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth, 
But ’tis only in pn true affection appears ; 

To,the magic of smiles it may first owe its birth, 

But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears. 


There is a depth and concentration of feeling in these stanzas, that 
will haye way. Nor is the number wanting in lines of “ the brightest 
hue.” “ Jf thou'lt be mine” bas all the freshness and the fragrance 
of the breath of love and youth, while “ To ladies eyes a round boys” 
is among the most inspiring, most piquant, most gallant songs for 
the table (before the ladies have left it,) that we can call to mind. 
Capt. Morris's “* My spirits are mounting,” and ‘* The tear that be- 
dews sensibility’s shrine,” certainly exceed it in the high and rich 
4one of their sentiment. But they are both compounds of mirth and 
melancholy. “To ladies eyes” is unmixed, is sparkling, brilliant, 
and joyous as the theme itself, and has too the very cast of exquisite 
archuess, that could alone inspire the second stanza. 

Thus we think the poetry superior as a whole as well as in pasts 
‘to any preceding volume, while the airs are certainly not below 
the former standard. Sir J. Stevenson “has scarcely at all dis- 
turbed their native simplicity and expression, and our most insur- 
mountable objection rests against the repetition of them in duetis 
and glees. We should have preferred to have seen more from 
that store in reserve which the preface promises in continuation. 
Their natural beauty is certainly not exalted by the addition of 
parts. They have an intrinsic character which appears to us to be 
always either weakened or lost in the complication. By the way 
one of the strongest peculiarities will be found in the uniformity of 
the closes. Though Mr. Moore at the outset spoke of the “ minor 
third and the flat seventh which intride into the liyclicst strains, 
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throws its shade as it passes, and makes even mirth interesting,” we 
have not been yet able to discover the features, that undoubtedly 
give the whole collection the genuine likeness of one people, except 
in the strong resemblance which the closes all bear to each other. 
The receipt to make such music probably is to be found in feeling 
and association, (for science has little to do in it) though we have 
been told that Scotch tunes are to be composed by avoiding the 
white keys of the pianoforte as much as possible, and such a method 
does actually infuse a considerable similitude into melodies so con- 
structed, with a regard to the way in which Scots airs are common- 
ly divided in point of time and accentuation. The Irish melodies 
have, however, their own distinctions, and it is sufficient for us to 
say, that those excellencies which have secured them a favourable 
reception from the public hitherto, will not, we think, be found 
wanting to the seventh number, if intrinsic merit be considered. 














TO THE EDITOR, 


Tue objection raised by your correspondent, Ma. Tav¥tor, 
p- 141, that “ if the minor sixth and seventh are to be used in ascending 
as well descending, in the minor mode, it will necessarily preclude 
the possibility of forming a perfect cadence,” is so far from being, as 
he conceives it, decisive and conclasive, that it will be found, on ex- 
amination, to have no weight whatever in the question. Does Mr. T. 
need to be informed, that, taking the system just as it is now under- 
stood, there are some notes, on which a perfect cadence cannot be 
formed, without departing from the key? If hedoes, he has something 
yet to learn, before he communicates his intended observations with 
which he has promised tofurnish you. Brossarp, in his Dictionnaire 
de Musique, 3d Edit. Amst, asserts, p. 66, as an acknow!lrdged fact, 
that “no perfect cadence can be made on the mediant, (the third 
note above the final or key note) of the major modes without going 
out of the key, and that there are many persons, who say the same 
thing as to the mediant of the minor modes.” He mentions this as 
a really existing fact, but he does not state it as any objection to the 
idea of a key. 

Whether I am or not * thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
harmony,” is a question, the discussion of which I shall postpone, 
till I am called upon to commence it by one more conversant, than 
your correspondent, in enquiries of that sort. It is plain that my 
adversary knows little of the rules of logic, or that mode of investiy 
gation by which alone truth can be with certainty established, 
and which, as being such, has been universally adopted and pursued 
by the ablest, best educated, and most enlightened men of all times, 
periods, and countries. Nor does he seem jn the least degree aware, 
that, for the purpose of judging correctly, it is absolutely requisite 
to lay aside former ideas and prejudices, and (o examine step by step 
the propositions and conclusions on whigh any proposed emendation, 
or variation, most evidently depends. : 

It is acknowledged, and has been repeatedly asserted, that * there 
are in fact no more than two chords in music, the common. chord 


and the chord of the seyenth” and that “from these two all the rest 


yn 
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spring.” The truth -of these assertions is unquestionable ; and it is 

further certain and evident, that in point of relation, connexion, and 
proportion, (and harmony, in its correct and original sense, means 
nothing but proportion of parts to each other) it is exactly the same 
thing, whether one note be above or below another. For instanee,. 
a third below the key is still a third distant from the key, as well as 

the third above it. And, as that is the case, what I have said as to the 

Overture in Samson is correct. 

My opponent has said, “it is evident no arrangement of figares 
can ever form a chord of the seventh of the notesG D A E.” Now 
I ask, as those notes are related to the key note in the prescribed pre- 
portions, of which that chord consists, on what reason or ground he 
founds that assertion? If, as is apparently the case, it ison his present 
idea what.the chord of the seventh is, I reply, this is no answer; because 
I mean to object, as I have done to that of computation, which is 
confined solely to reckoning forwards. And that proposition, which 
has itself been questioned, and consequently requires the assistance of 
evidence to support itself, can never be produced as the means of 
substantiating or sustaining another. . 

It cannot be a correct assertion, that the accidentals G¥F and Bb, 
cause no change of the key. Every introduction of an accidental 
sharp, as being a deviation from the rule of the original key, is un- 
questionably a departure from the original key, and a migration into 
another. This is so evident to common sense and reason, that it 
needs no proof, but, should it be disputed on the present oocasion, Ir 
am able to produce adequate authorities, which I onl y now withhold, 
as thinking them as yet unnecessary. 

Corerit's 8th Sonata of his Opera 4 cannot be in the key of D 
minor, as Mr. T. asserts it is, because the note B in thecomposition is 
natural, whereas in that key it is required to be flat. The key of A 
is universally acknowledged as the natural minor key, and conse- 
quently as the model for all the rest of the minor keys. Sharps pro- 
ceed by 5ths, and flats by 4ths. Therefore, in the major keys, G is the 
first key, which has a sharp, but it has only one, & thatisF. In like 
manner as to flats in the minor keys, D in the first, which has a at, 
but it has only one, and that is B, thus— 

D——E—F——_G—— A—Bb—_-C—__D 
and I again assert, as I before said, that it is in A minor, because it 
has aeither flats nor sharps, the movement ends with the key note A, 
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and the key of A is the natural minor key, and consequently can have 
neither flats nor sharps. 

What I liave here said I conceive to be sufficient for the present 
purpose. But if my adversary is not yet satisfied, I will hete insert _ 
from authors of the highest respectability, two passages, which, 
iw the strongest manncr possible, tend to support the idea I have 
mentioned, as to the mature of ihe minor key. The first comes from 
Malcolm’s Treatise on Music, the second, from Grassineau’s Musical 
Dictionary. Malcolm was, asevery one knows, who is acquainted with 
his book, a very able musician and mathematician ; and Grassineau’s 
Dictionary was, before its pablication, revised and corrected by Dr. 
Pepusch,one of the most profound and eminent theoretical musicians 
of his time. The passage from Maleolm is as follows :—“ We have 
one thing more to observe as to the seventh, which is natural to every 
mode. in the greater modes, ot sharp keys, it is always the seventh 
greater; but flat keys use both the seventh greater and seventh less, in 
different circumstances. The seventh less most naturally accom- 
panies the third less and sixth less, which constitute a flat key ; 
and always belongs to it necessarily, when we consider the concin- 
nous division of the octave and the most agreeable succession of 
degrees ; and it is used in every place, except it is sometimes to- 
wards a close, especially when we ascend to the key, for the seventh 
greater being within a semitone of the key, makes a smooth and easy 
passage into it, and will sometimes also occasion the sixth greater to 
be brought in. Again it is by means of this seventh greater, that 
the transition from one key to another is chiefly performed; for 
when the melody is to be transferred to a new key, the seventh 
greater of it, whether in a sharp or flat key, is commonly introduced.” 
—Malcolm, p. 279, Edit. Edinburg, 1721. 

Grassineau's words are these: ‘‘ Tis evident, therefore, that there 
are but two different species of keys, which arise according as we join 
the greater or lesser third ; these being always accompanied with 
the sixth and seventh of the same species. The third greater for 
instance, with the sixth and seventh greater, and the third lesser with 
the sixth and seventh of the same species, that is lesser. —Grassineau’ s 
Diet, London, 1740. p. 116. 

’ s Your's, 
26h Fan. 1819. , J.S. H, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Str, 


I Again take tp the subject of my essay towards the collection of 
some of the clements of vocal science, which I trust the success of 
your publication will enable me to complete, though the further I 
advance, the plainer I perceive that the work promises to be of con 
siderable duration. 


Timornevs. 


a OF THE CHURCH. 


Camposrrions for the Church were originally designed to aid the 
‘effects of Divine Service, and they appear to have becn limited at 
“an early period of theiz introduction, to the single circumstance ‘of 
producing a greater solemnity and elevation in the mind, dufing 
the public exercise of devotion. The progress of time, experience, 
and cultivation, has, however, enlarged the bounds of this species of 
writing, till it has come to comprehend at least all the objects of mu- 
sical imitation that are thought to move the passions, emotions, and 
sentiments of the human heart. Before we caf determine whéthér 
its range stops even at this point, we must decide upon the cliaractéer 

which appertains to the sacred musical drama, which we call Oratorio, 
and whether it properly comes into our consideration, as belonging 
‘tothe Church, The works of Hawpei and of Hayy in ‘this Species, 
of the latter most especially, have employed every known application 
of the powers of the art to heighten and diversify the embellishments 
of The Creation & The Seasons. Ber tuoven, in his Mount of Olives, 
‘has carri¢d his imitations to a still lowér depth, as is sliewn in the 
, appellation (the stop thief chorus) now cominonty given to one of the 
choral parts. But the Ordtorio, like every Other kind of composi- 
tion, has gradually been growing of a lighter cast, ‘and we should ra- 
ther apply a new térm fo such works as those we have quoted, than 
continue them under the division they now bear. The Creation‘and 
The Seasons we should be disposed to call Sacred Operas, for they 
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certainly cannot be'class-d with the Messiah of Hawpbet,, nor with 
Athalia, Theodora, Samson, Judas Maccabieus, Esther, not in gcd 
with any of those grand and solemn pieces to which Hanvew gave 
the name of Oratorio. 

Tn treating, then, of the style of the Charch, we must acknowledge 
a scale rising through ‘various gradations, from the simple chaunt to 

the sublimest Weights of composition, if we comprehend, which we 
rast do, in tr general arrangement, the Oratorio. We shall, how- 
ever, first consider Church Music in its original and most legitimate 
acceptation. 

By “ Musica di Chiesa* (Church music properly so called)” says 
Dn. Burney, “ I mean grave and scientific compositions for voices 
only, of which (he excellence consists more in good harmony, learned 
modulation, and fugues upon ingeniotis und sober subjects, than in 
light airs or tarbulent accompaniments.” This definition appears 
to us to be tod timited even for the common services. In Church Mu- 
sic there ought indeed to be @ presiding gravity of character, that 
cireamscribes and chastens the whole. ‘The true style of the church 
banishes every vulgar, loose, or profane idea ; it elevates the mind, 
‘disposes to benevolence, expels all the ruder passions, all low affec- 
tions, and all sensual appetites. The ceremonies of religion are ne- 
vertheless addressed to our sensibility, and are intended to fix de- 
vout and moral impressions through the medium of the senses. 
The feelings they move, and the sentiments they inspire, are of many 
kinds. They are connected with all the causes of the sublime. 
—There are, therefore, required great and various degrees of 
light and shade, to humble, to assuage, to inspire, to raisé up, to 
elevate the soul to religious fervor, to display to man the Majesty and 
Glory of his Creator, and to image to his fancy the power of the Al- 
mighty; to sooth him with the tenderness of Divine mercy, and to 
inspire him with the holy raptures of thanksgiving for the greai 
blessings he receives. The effects aimed at through all thechurches of 
the world by the employment of music, are of the same kind ; they 

- differ only in manner and degree. Passing froi the plain Hynm of 
the @issenting congregation, through the service of the Cathedral, wp 


* It should seem by Dr. Barney's adoption of the Italian name, that he had 
' ‘tegard to the music of the Catholic Choirs. We use the term 
for all under ‘the consecrated roof aud 
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to the High Mass of the high Catholic choir, we find they all contem- 
plate the production of the same species of excitement.* 

Before we enter upon the qualities whicli most particularly apper- 
tain to this department of art, according to our own division, we 
must endeavour to impress upon the reader, that the attainments 
necessary to vocal excellence are common to all the branches, but 
they differ in degree, according to their application. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the chamber may require more finish, the theatre more power, 
the orchestra more science. By enumerating the particulars, we do 
not except the general gifts or acquirements necessary to constitute 
@ singer. 

It must be appatent that dignity, simplicity, and pathos, are the 
capital perfections in the manner of achurch singer. These, how- 
ever, as will be seen hereafter, are general terms, combining the re- 
sults of mechanical processes and intellectual powers.t Correct in- 
tonation, puré and fine tone, and articulation both of words and 
notes, ought to be amongst the first and last objects of a church 
singer. t With respect to the first, intonation, the usual accompany- 


* Wecannot fail te remark the curious classification with respect to rank, that 
the musical services of the several sects appear to imply. In the chapels 
of the three great denominations of dissenters, we find, universally, a strong and 
stimalating species of psalmody, calculated to work upon the self-love and enthu- 
siasm of the lower orders, by the participation it gives them. In the psalmsof 
the Church of England, there is only a species ef plain song, in which, as 
among dissenters, the whole congregation may join, but there is little to affedt in 
any way. In triith, this part of the service wants great amendment. In the 
Cathodral, there is a nearer approach to the splendor of the Roman Catholic 
worship, and a presupposition of a higher condition of acquirement. In the 
Masses of the Catholic Chapel, we come at once into the loftiest region. We 
see the music as well as the religion of greatness and atttainment. All the re- 
sources of art are employed; thus presuming that state of high cultivation, which 
the country where the Catholic faith still centres, and from whence it diverged, 
had in reality been the first to reach and continue. 

+ I am aware, that in these essays, I have not adopted the most complcte 
‘order, but it is because as { am giving my thoughts in this shape rather than in 
a regular treatise, 1 have chosen that which appears to me most likely to in- 
terest the student. 

t “The effect of all those supplementary graces which really serve to assist 
wusical expression they must diligently study and judiciously apply, either te 
‘enforce a single word or give the proper effect to a whole sentence ; and though 
they must do this without sacrificing distinct articulation to delicacy of tone, 
yet they must endeavour to hit that precise medium in the vocal faculty which 
pronounces and sings at the same time, and which is at once, in point of sound, 
melodious, and, in point of speech, articulate—a merit to which only first-rate 
performers generally attain.” —Watson on Church Music. ' 
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ing instrument, the organ, instantly betrays by the beating of the 
pipes, the slightest deviation from tune. There is no friendly band 
to support the singer or cover his defects. With regard to the 
second, because his sole dependence is on himself, his performance is 
assisted by none of the accessories which minister to the theatre or ta 
the orchestra, and moreover, because he is cut off from the exercise 
of all those blandishments which serve to call off the attention of the 
hearer in those situations of more various attraction, his practice of 
sustaining, increasing, and diminishing his tone should be more se- 
dulously matured & kept up. He should study and fix the purest and 
the finest tones that his voice is or may be made capable of producing, 
in conjunction with the several powers of elocutory expression, 
Those varieties which bestow their peculiar characteristics on the 
passions, he should have at his absolute command. It is not by 
degrees of loudness and softness only, but also by the quality or kind 
of tone that certain passages are well and distinctly marked. This 
idea has been carried so far by some, that they suppose the voice in 
singing to imitate the tones of passion in speech, and there is undoubt- 
edly some analogy. But not to discuss the precise degree of resem- 
blance, every observer knows, that the tones of ceriain voices are 
more expressive of certain passions than others; and the faculty of 
appropriating these tones should be sharpened and cultivated by 
minute observation and practice, since in the church this faculty of 
voicing bestows more undisputed empire over the heart than any 
ether acquirement. . The attainment we speak of is not, however, ta 
be understood as direct imitation or mimicry, which is of all others 
the most distinctive mark of the want of commanding capacity, 
Every student sets out upon his researches with a given quantity of 
natural aptitude. His first acquisitions will necessarily be the 
fraits of imitation. But in proportion as he gathers strength, he 
will begin to rely upon himself, and to discard, even without per- 
ceiving it, the assistance he draws from others. As his knowledge 
ef his own powers and his perceptions of the powers of the art are 
enlarged, he will grow bolder in varying the application of that 
knowledge and those perceptions, till at length (if he be gifted 
with any fertility and vigour more than belongs to mere mediocrity,) 
he will! impart, to whatever he does, that modification of intensity 
and energy which constitutes what we are accustomed to call 
originality. Co f 
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The elocution. of church singing wust be casefully and severely 
formed. It admits nat of the slightest extravagance. It must be 
calm and moderate even in the most solemn or forcible passages ; 
it must temper even the most vehement exclamations of anguish, 
complaint, or joyfulness, with a chastity and purity that precisely 
hits the sympathy of the anditor. Here lies the judgment. To 
rise to fervor without endangering this fine test of execution by tur-. 
gidity or bombast, is by far the most difficult part of the mauner. we, 
are-now considering. There is scarcely any guide. The eloquence. 
of the bar, the senate, the stage, are all of too violent a nature, and 
that of the pulpit is below the truth of expression, The sensibility 
of a congregation or an audience, is, in point of fact, the only. test. 
To arrive at the most competent authority, however, we must ens 
deavour to draw our illustrations from real life, from those sentiments 
and feclings which are ordinarily expressed, or which we ourselves. 
experience, upon occasions which place us in a parity of circum- 
stances with the situation we are called upon to depicture, These, a 
litile heightened in the colouring, will afford us the means of forming 
a true judgment, 

' The ornamental parts of church singing must be cireumsgriked 
by the same limitations. Uniformity and congruity must be ‘sorue 
pulously preserved. Nota note should be appended that does not 
conform, with the most significant exactitude, to the entire style of 
the composition. ‘The singer ought always to remember, that he ig 
addressing himself to his hearers upon the most important subject 
that can occupy the byman heart. He should seek only to ad» 
vance thé duty he is religiously engaged to fulfil. He is no longer 
an artist only. He has taken upon himself a loftier character. He 
is employed in the most sacred, the most holy, most awful of al] 
eccupations—in the worship of the Creator and Preserver of ali 
maakind—in the celebration of events, or the relations of scenes in 
which the particular intervention of the Deity is recorded. All the 
parts of his execution should be decent, sage, and holy. Besides 
this overruling and strongest influence, there is also another to be 
drawn from the technical circumstances. Most of the compositions 
of the church are in parts, which implies a conventional understand- 
ing of the united effects of all the voices. ‘The individual effort must 
be combined with the general results, and each one should study to 
kiiow aud to accommodate his powers to the powers of the rest, 
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In addition to the circumstances we have enumerated, there is (in 
the choir more especially,) a greater necessity for the student’s regard 
to the mechanical part of singing in this style, than in anyother. Thé 
time should be regularly observed, since every relaxation is apt to 
disturb that fixity of attention which the singer ought to be most 
studious to preserve in his auditory. In this respect there is a sin- 
gular natural and artificial constitution as it were, formed, Every 
one suffers disturbance from breach of time, after the uniform motion 
has been regulated and imprinted upon his memory, by the repeti- 
tion of a few bars; and to persons whose ears have been technically 
habituated to strict time, it is impossible to describe the unéasiness 
' which any casual breach occasions. I not only speak of the general 
time affixed to an entire movement, but to those occasional libérties 
with single passages or notes, which, under the license of tempo 
rubato, singers are apt to allow themselves, As a general rule, stnu- 
dents should carefully abstain from all such indulgencies. It is 
perfectly true, that there is a period when the education being as’it 
were, finished, a performer can determine the limitations placed upon 
his acquirements ; and when, if ever, he must exercise the right to 
increase the effect of his singing by such accommodations. But if we 
yield to any such deviation in the early stage of our practice, a habit 
of changing passages and of consulting our own ease, to the gréat 
injury of the composition and our own attainments, is sure to be cons 
tracted. We ought to lay it down as a maxim, that the Composer 
best understands his own intentions ; and if we find that we fail to 
convey the sentiments as they ar¢ set down, we should either over= 
come the difficulty or relinquish the attempt, for something more 
within the reach of our competency. Such ought to be the rule of 
every young singer’s practice. 

We may now speak of the Oratorio, which we have said we considet 
to hold a sort of middle place between the solemnity of the music used 
at divine service, and the lighter and more ornamented manner of 
the orchestra. The Oratorio, we conceive, exhibits the most perfect 
models of THE GREAT STYLE, and demands the most extensive and 
elevated powers of any species of vocal excellence. In conjunction 
with all the dignified expression required by the church, it claims 
all the elegancies of the art; and in proportion as the materials are 
more diversified, the taste and the forbgarance of the possessor in the 
use of them is the more indispensible, Hayne. and Haypw are 

oo 
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almost the only masters from whom English singers have hitherto 

been much accustomed to draw their illustrations; and we may as-, 
sert, without,fear ot contradiction, that the Oratorios of Hanpgx,. 
The Messiah in particular, contain music more difficult to execute. 
worthily than any other compositions of any kind, except perhaps 

certain very complicated and rapid songs of agility. Soprano, 

tenor, counter-tenor, and bass will there find the most useful as well 
as the finest exercise for their powers.. Haynn’s music will, ina, 
measure, sing itself; none but a really superior performer can at-: 
tempt Hanpe with the slightest chance of success. ; 

The sacred compositions of this master are, it is true, very various, 

but there is throughout the whole a majesty that is not to be found. 
in any other. _ Perhaps it wil! be maintained, that his subjects are in 

strictness more deserving the appellation of fine air than those of any. 
other author. Nothing surely can combine grandeur of design 

with the highest species of elegance, so perfectly as The Messiah. 

But it is strictly sublime; and, to be at all effective, must be sup- 

ported by the singer with parallel magnificence—the most difficult 

of all possible attainments. Haypn’s grace and sweetness, on the 
contrary, impart a lightness which is nearer the grasp of mind, that 

is the common property both of performers and of audiences.* 

Hanpet, in the multitude of his Oratorios, is certainly far more 
varied than Haypn, but there is the same presiding distinction 

over all his works. I have anticipated these remarks in my first 

letter, and to that I refer the reader, as explaining with sufficient 

fullness the nature of the intellectual faculties required to give 
propriety to the exccution of these great and delightful com- 
positions.t 

There is only one rule to guide us to the just execution of com- 

positions of this standard excellence. The style of the composer 
must regulate exactly the manner of the singer. We must consider 

the elevation at which his. mind has fixed the point of attainment, 

and we must steadfastly and faithfully believe, that the purity of his 


* In proof of this opinion, we may quote the almost universal imitation of 
Havon, direct and indirect, which is to be found in the works of later com- 
posers. Whereas, thestyle of Hanpxs was so intrinsically his own, so grand 
end masterly, and so far above the vulgar reach, that no instances of such at- 
tempts remain on record, to our knowledge, 

» t See page 39, (No. 1.) 
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conceptions are never to be violated. Almost the only additions the 
compositions of Hanpet will admit, are appoggiaturas, and the 
mode of inserting these have been transmitted by a sort of tradition, 
from Hanpev himself, throug: his first scholars, and (next to him- 
self,) the most admirable judges of his writings, the late Mrs. 
Bates, Mapvame Mara, to the last living representatives of his 
strong and pure style, Mrs. Lacy, Ma. Vavauan, and Mr. 
Bartiteman. These singers have handed down to us perfect 
models of the true style of singing Hanpet, and which, there is too 
much probability, will perish with them. They have at this 
moment no successors ; and the introduction of the compositions of 
modern masters, to the gradual exclusion of Hawpet’s Oratorios, is 
daily more observable. 

~ Custom has rendered the addition of cadences at the conclusion of 
Oratorio songs indispensible. It is a worn-out observation, that 
cadences should accord with the song, although it is the most ac- 
curate and concise rule for their formation. To us, however, the 
cadence appears to have been a singular invasion (at the outset of 
the eustom) of the rights of the composer, and no very slight or pru- 
dent assumption on the part of the singer, for he thus undertakes to 
give the last and strongest touches, when he attempts to engage the 
feelings by passages uncombined with words. It seems to us to 
have been the height of presumption to have arrogated the power 
by such means, of further exciting the sensibility, and leaving a last 
impression at the close of sucha song as “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” But custom has now established the usage, and it is no 
longer a matter of choice. The world will have itso. We therefore 
submit to the maturest consideration of vocalists, the single fact 
above stated—that the cadence is designed to heighten the effect of 
the song, and to leave the last impression upon the mind ofthe hearer. 
It follows, that the notes should be so chosen and so executed, as 
not only ‘to assort with, but to transcend all the other parts. The 
same custom hath ordained that the cadence shall be concluded by 
ashake. “For this reason, if there were no other, it is necessary to 
inform this ornament with sentiment, which all who have heard 
Mara, or who have noted the pathetic use the Italians sometimes 
(though it must be confessed very rarely) make of the shake, know 
ndt only to be possible, but to be the true property of this orna- 
ment. This is a general remark. Of the particular mode of exer> 
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din seater may come to speak hereafter, should I be 
permitted to complete my intentions of giving to the public an en- 
tire series of essays On THE ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin, 


I Haye always considered music as a language, the principal 
object of which is to communicate sentiments to the hearers by 
means of appropriate sounds, arranged according to the laws of 
harmony. 

To consider it merely as an amusement (as it too commonly is by. 
the volatile and the ignorant,) intended only to relieve the listlessness 
of a vacant hour, is, in my opinion, to degrade it from the rank. 
which it is so justly entitled to hold among the liberal arts. When. 
properly understood and justly appreciated, it will be found not 
only to gtatify and captivate the ear, but to have a nobler object, 
to administer (to those, at least, who have improved and refined 
their taste by study and reflection), an intellectual pleasure. 

According to this cnlarged and liberal view of music, its peculiar, 
province may be properly defined to be the faculty of addressing 
itself, through the medium of the sense of hearing, to the fancy, the 
understanding, and the heart. As, in fine writing, the sound is the 
echo of the sense, so in music, particularly that of the higher class, 
the notes ought constantly to correspond with, and be, as it were, 
the echo of the very words to which they are set by the composer. 
If we analyze the best works of the principal composers, both 
foreigners and our own countrymen, we thall find that they a'l 
endeavour to construct them upon this idea, though with very 
unequal success. Among these, it is by all acknowledged, that no 
man ever yet possessed this faculty of adapting his music to the oe- 
casion, in such an eminent degree as Hanpew: and in spite of that: 
capricious changeling, popular taste or fashion, we still find that 
the works of this great master always hold the highest place in the 
estimation of competent judges, 
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To point out from them some of those parts which would strikingly 
illustrate the truth of these observations, would be an agreeable and 
not a difficult task: the only difficulty indeed would be in the 
selection—for where all is excellence, which shall we prefét ? 

I will, however, endeavour to draw the attention of your readers, 
for a few r0ments, to some of his pieces, which have always ap- 
peared better to shew, in a remarkable manner, the wonderful and 
various powers of his mind. I say various powers, for he knew 
both how to move the tender passions and how to rouse the soul ; 
and, like MrLTown, to elevate its conceptions beyond the boundaries 
of this present world. Mrtrton is in poetry, what Hanpet is in 
music. Who, for example, can hear the pastoral symphony in his 
Messiah, without feeling the most delightful emotions, which notes 
so suited to the occasion, so smooth and pleasing, are adapted to 
inspire? The mind is soothed into tranquillity, and transported, as 
it were, into Arcadian scenes, the land of pastural simplicity and 
innocence. Or, if we hear that charming passage in the same 
oratorio, “ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ;” or, the air in 
Samson, “ How willing my paternal love,” (which Ma. BantLEMAN 
sings with so much sensibility and expression,) the sentiments of 
parental tenderness soften and subdue the mind, and melt it down 
to kindred affection. If, again, we turn to subjects of a melancholy 
cast, we shall find him equally great and impressive. Perhaps there 
is nothing to be found in the whole compass of music, that appals 
the heart with deeper awe, or overwhelms it more with horror and 
mourning, than the dead march in Saul. Every note is responsive 
to those gloomy and solemn ideas which, while they awaken our 
sorrowful recollection of those who are separated from us by the 
hand of death, inculcate this most important moral—they remind us, 
in warning accents, (which we should want the sensibilities belong- 
ing to our nature not to feel), of our own mortality. 

If we pursue our remarks still further, and consider some of his 
passages that are remarkable for loftiness and sublimity of style, and 
take for our subject the Hallelujah chorus, we shall then find all 
that is grand and magnificent in lauding the glories of the Supreme 
Being. All creation seems joining in the general chorus, and in 
strains of rapturous adoration; chaunting Hallelujahs and Hosanna:z, 
to him who sitteth on the everlasting throne. In short, Hanpev’s 
mind is so rich and abundant, that it always appears to be full of the 
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subject, whatever it may be; and it is so comprehensive and so judi- 
cious, that he scarcely ever fails of adapting his music to the charac- 
ter of ntiment. If the subject be soft and pathetic, his notes 
are smooth and moving—if sorrowful, deep, sad and mournful; if it 
aspites to magnificence and sublimity, they assume a loftier tone, 
and swell with majesty and grandeur. 

If ever there existed a musician who could lay just claim to origi 
nality, that man was Hanpev. He dréw all his stores from nature | 
and from the force of his own genius, and was indebted to no one ei- 
ther for his style or his thoughts. He could not bend his talents to 
think after any body else ; conscious of the strength of his own pow- 
ers, he disdained imitation, and trusted confidently to them alone. 
His music therefore is, properly speaking, his own; and what gives 
it unrivalled grave and dignity is this: not only that it is constructed 
én the purest principles of harmony, but also supported by a noble 
bas#, so peculiar to himself, whilst a rich and agreeable stream of 
melody rans throughout, and animates the whole; and thal in a de- 
gree which is not to be equalled in the works of any other composer, 
either ancient or modern. 

I cannot, therefore, hesitate in affirming, that as he stands first and 
foremost of all others in his profession, his works deserve to be held 
in the highest admiration, and to be studied by all the lovers of 
music. 

But, notwithstanding this, much is it to be regretted that a light 
und frivolous kind of music should attract so many admirers at the 
present day, whilst Hanpew, comparatively speaking, is attended 
to only by a few; those few however ate men for the most part of 
sound judgment and refined taste, and competent to decide on the 
relative merits of rival composers. 

’ For my part I must confess (and I am far from arrogating to my- 
self the praise of a’ critical knowledge of music) that when I have 
lieard a fine passage of Hanpet performed on the organ, by that 
great master, Ma. Cuarrts Wesxey, and afterwards hear a piece 
of music of any other composer, though given with all the feeling of 
thzt inimitable petformer, there still is, to my ear, a thinness of tone, 
a lightness and want of expression, which sink the latter almost to in- 
significance by a comparison with the former. It may be said, 
however, after all, who is entitled to setup his own opinion as the 
standard Of taste ? for what is agreeable tone person may not be 50 
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to another. Tastes are various; so I acknowledge they are, but 
still: we cannat surely admire the taste of that man who in poetry 
would prefer Saenstone & Gay, to Mitton and SHaKespeare; 
or in painting, would esteem a picture by the hand of Camyo Ma- 
ratti, or Luca Giorpano, beyond the learning and the genius 
so distinguishable in the works of Rarpuae. and Micnaey AnGeto, 

I cannot, Sir, close these remarks without adverting again to the 
extraordinary ability of Mg. Cyarzies Wascey, I know his just 
partiality to Hanpe, aud | know also that few, if any, have ever 
surpassed him in giving upon that noble instryment, the organ, the 
fall and characteristic expression to his music, Possessed of a pro- 
found knowledge of his art, accompanied with a graceful and mas- 
terly execution, he touches every nofe with life and spirit, and calls 
forth all the latent beauties of his favourite author, He feels with 
all the soul of Hanpex. - 

No performer can lay just claim to excellence unless his mind d{y 
rects and inspires his execution. Excellence, though it cannot be 
acquired without practice, is not to be attained by practice alone. 
Nature must furnish the ground-work ; she must give sensibility, 
and what may not be improperly termed, a poetic feeling, Withe 
out this the performer may indeed acquire a considerable degree of 
accuracy, and a surprising power of execution, enough to amuse 
and gratify, and even astonish a mixed and common auditory ; but 
he will never satisfy the critic’s ear, for his music will be wholly des 
ficient in pathos and expression, and consequently will fail to 
awaken the passions and touch the heart, 

“ Pota nascitur, non fit” isa jyst observation, and is equally applf- 


cable to musicians and poets. It is this sensibility which gives such- 


a charm to Ma. Caartes Westey’s execution, and has ranked 
him so deservedly high among the professors of his art; nor yet ishe 
eminent only as a performer of other men’s works, his own composi- 
tions, to many of which I have frequently listened with delight, are 
at once remarkable for taste and originality of invention, His talents 
are of the first order, and his merits have been fully acknowledged 
by the first judges of music, particularly by his Majesty and the 
Prince Regent. , 

Sir Josaua Reywotps was such an enthusiastic admirer of 
Micnapn Anceto, that he laboured unceasingly in his official 
discourses addressed to the Royal Academy, to impress on the minds 
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of the students the superlative excellences of that great man. So 
much was he struck with the importance of holding him up as a 
model for the study and imitation of artists, and so anxious was he 
to impress them with the high idea of the talents of that extraordi- 
nary person, that he declared it to be his ardent wish, that the last 
word he should utter in the president’s chair, (a kind of dying 
bequest) should be Micaaet AnGELo!!! 

The professor of music might with truth apply a corresponding 
sentiment to HANDEL, and warmed with thé same admiration of 
the musician, as that which the late President of the Royal Academy 
entertained towards the father of the Roman school, he might, with 
equal propriety and equal dignity, express to his pupils the wish, 
that the last word he should address to them, from the professor's 
chair, might be Hanpew! 


I am, Mr. Editor, 


Your Constant Reader, 
C. T. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


Ir is now admitted, that the delight which almost every individual 
teceives from music, combined with the leisure which wealth and 
Civilization afford to most classes, and the taste for intellectual 
pleasures growing out of these two causes, have brought the science 
into universal practice and request. Its cultivation must therefore 
proceed with an accelerated velocity. Professors will become 
more numerous; and as the propagation of ait depends mainly upon 
them, as it is desirable both for themsélves and the amateurs, that 
their intercourse should be preserved by the surest and safest ties, an 
essay on the character of the professors of musie appears tome to be 
well worthy a place in such a work as Tus QuarTeRLy MusicaL 
Review. At present, Mr. Editor, the character of the profession 
is clouded and obscured by strong facts and by sfronger pre- 
jadices (which it must be confessed have their foundation in these 
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facts;) sufficient to close the doors, and to shut the hearts of a great 
proportion even of liberal persons, against all avoidable intercourse 
with men and women, who with so much of accomplishment to re- 
commend them, have at the same time among them no small num- 
ber of examples of laxity of principle to exclade them from society. 
I am quite ready to grant, that the many suffer for the few, and that 
there exists a great confusion relative to the several orders of 
musicians, It is to endeavour to clear up these points, and to pra- 
pose a remedy, that I put pen to paper, 

In considering this subject, the first reflection I ought to make, 
in order to except against invidious imputation, is, that my obser- 
vations are not confined to this or any particular point of time. 
They embrace the general experience of the past. The class that 
attaches the most attention (I do not say it is the highest,) is that of 
those singers who appear upon the stage. It is perhaps a necessary 
consequence, that yocalists of this description will earn a far larger 
sum than can be obtained by any other branch of the profession, 
Hence great talents will be attracted into the vortex of the theatre, 
where experience shows that the million have lost their moral sense 
in the delirious whirl of public applause, and fallen victims to 
private solicitation, to seduction, and to dissolute pleasures. I shall 
not now stop to enquite into the causes which facts prove to exist 
in sufficient ferce to produce so constantly the same results. - But I 
may be permitted to remark, and it is of impartance to do go, that 
the musical character thus becomes associated with the theatrical, 
aid, however unjustly, is taken to be amenable for all the faults 
and vices that do actually belong or that are supposed to belong to 
the stage. This, Sir, isa broad distinction, and admits of a vast 
declension. The denomination of a player or a public singer is 
alike applicable to Mr. Youne, Mrs. Sidpons, or Miss Sraruens, 
and to the stroller ftom barn to barn; and when we depart from 
the Metropolis, we gradually descend from the pinnacle of greatness 
im art to its most occult depths of misery and degtadation. But the 
association is irremediable ; and it is not more unfrequent in the one 
degree in which the illustrious exceptions v2 have quoted by name 
arg ranked, to find the most depraved instances of departure from 
the rales of morality, than in the other where licentious profligacy 
has the extenuation of all the temptations that lurk round perwy 


and passion, 
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In intimate relation with the English Theatre stands the Italian 
Opera. The manners of foreigners engaged in such pursuits are 
notoriously more luxurious and dissolute than consists with those 
notions which distinguish the great body of the English nation. 
There are doubtless very eminent exceptions, but it is the exception 
that establishes the rule. 

- It is needless for me, Mr. Editor, to pass through the several 
degrees that divide the musical, as they must do every other pro- 
fession. I would rather treat the subject generally than particularly, 
for reasons which must be obyous. I must however stop to 
remark, that even the teachers of music are of necessity ranked with 
those who exercise the art personally and publicly. Now 1 con- 
ceive, that of all classes of musicians, the teachers are the most 
respectable, and not the least consequential on account of their 
daily admission and the influence of their manners upon the minds 
of the children committed to their care. Their circle extends itself 
every hour; and I must do these ladies and gentlemen the justice 
to proclaim, that their moral character, their manners, and their 
general attainments, have kept more than equal pace with the 
advances of the science to which they devote themselves. The 
introduction of females as assistants in the art of tuition is a striking 
improvement, both in the condition of the sex and of society. 

We may now proceed to our purposed examination more at 
large. 

In the world, rank, wealth, and talents are the accessories which 
mark men from the herd, and neither of these distinctions is without its 
ptide and its prejudice. It might present more difficulty than I am 
disposed to encounter to decide to which of the three the greater share 
belongs. But talent is unquestionably the most susceptible and the 
most sensitive. Rank is seldom uncombined with wealth and educay 
tion ; all its pride and all its prejudice are therefore tinged, heightened 
or softened by circumstances not common to mere opulence, which, 
however, is not now often found unaccompanied by education, except 
in the very first founders of a fortune. Among persons of condition, 
there is a general disposition to treat talent with respect, and to em- 
ploy its powers usefully and honorably, But I may venture to say 
that to whatever familiarity they may occasionally admit professors, 
they never for a moment lay aside the opinion that it is a matter of 
condeseensien on their part. They note with that nice tact which is 
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the peculiar ' characteristic of high polish, every deviation from 
THEIR ROLES of propriety, and they regard the admission of pro- 
fessional people into their circle, merely as it contributes to their 
amusement. Still there iscommonly a delicacy of behaviour which 
strives to cover this the true principle that brings the parties together, 
and to preclude its ever appearing to disconcert the individual. 
Talent is safe in the company of well-bred people, for the essence of 
good breeding is neither to say nor do an offensive thing. The worser 
part of these sentiments, with regard to professors, have somehow or 
other crept downwards through all conditions, and hence it happens 
that the moment we pass from really elevated (or good) socicty, the 
character of the musician seems to suffer the degradation which so 
ill comports with the natural dignity of liberal art, and which the 
professor ought not to undergo However take the fact as it stands 
—and so it is. 

The ageto which this country is arrived, has brought us to a pitch 
far beyond the state of things when simple usefulness is the primary 
ground of the estimation by which an individual or profession is to - 
be valued. The community is no longer in that period of its growth, 
when strength, courage, or cunning, when the skill of a carpenter, a 
smith, a herdsman, a shepherd, or a farmer, are alone the deside- 
rata. We have long begun to respect the ornamental as well as the 
more solid parts that compose the commonwealth. And, Sir, I 
would bring to recollection the classical maxim, no less important to 
society than to artists themselves, that nothing tends to refine the man-" 
ners and to add to the happiness of a state, both by the pleastires 
they carry along with them and by the vices which they banish— 
nothing 1 say contributes so much to civilization as the fine arts. It 
is now no longer necessary to enquire concerning the utility of musi- 
eal instruction and enjoyment. The science is come to take a share 
and a very large share in our pursuits. And if the professors of 
mausic rank in dignity of mind below other faculties, the cause is 
less in the necessary devotion of their time to the acquirement of 
the technical and mechanical dexterity requisite to the practice 
of their art, than to the dissipation of valuable hours in other 
ways. 

Toreturn for a moment to the accidents which have placed man- 
kind in their several stations and their consequences ; these are not 
more curious in themselves than the ideai value, at which the several 
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classes estimate them. The man of birth prides himself upon. his 
ancestry, while the founder of a large fortune (even though he énvies 
the high-born) holds him up to ridicule and scorn. The man of 
rare talents and high science entertains a no less cordial contempt for 
the station and the wealth of the others, which he regards as 
extrinsic to their possessors, and conferring little that is truly to be 
esteemed by a wise man; yet it is no less certain that each of these 
circumstances has its peculiar usefulness among the compacts of 
society. As they respect the musician it imports him highly to take 
a just view of what each claims to demand, for (as it appears to me) 
there is nothing that so materially injures the fortune and mars the 
happiness of professional people as the not seeing their own rights and 
those of amateurs through a clear medium. This observation is as 
common as the most common, with regard to all Conditions of men, 
but it applies more sensibly to the class I am speaking of than to 
almost any other, because, although generally persons of inferior 
birth and fortune, they suddenly become the objects of public 
applause, and are called at once into the presence of rank and afflu- 
ence, and into an intercourse so close and immediate as to implicate 
a familiarity most dangerous to their habits, unless they are scrupue 
lously guarded by that general self-knowledge, which includes also 
the knowledge of the relations in which we stand to those who sur- 
round us. 

In the computation we make of what is most valuable in life, we 
are all apt to be misled by one peculiar notion; men are all prone to 
consider that faculty or circumstance which most contributes to. their 
own elevation, not merely as most desirable and beneficial, but they 
also’ too frequently think it is the only real source of. greatness or 
distinction. This idea prevails in proportion to the limits whichedu- 
cation and opportunity have fixed upon the general acquisitions of 
the individual, But it is always true according to this degree, 
because it is the effect of association, and in so far as the association 
is interrupted or continued, the principle extends its hold and its 
power. It.is not wonderful that the high-born, accustomed to per- 
ceive the respect which waits upon title from their infancy, should, 
be brought to believe that birth is the fountain of honour. It is 
no wonder, if the man of wealth who observes the obeisance.and 
the power that are bought by opulence in the various gradations 
through which he ascends to large property, should look. upon 
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money as the means of purchasing whatever it is desirable to obtain ; 

neither ought it to surprize us, should we find the musician enamour- 

ed of that art, which is not only his mistress in the hours of solitude 

and labour, but which introduces him to admiration and to luxury... 
These are no more than the constant, the natural, the fore-doomed 

effects of habitual impressions. 

The education of a Musician, as now conducted, but toocommonly 
begins in severe labour and privation. In the advanced state of 
knowledge, the difficulties of attainment, if smoothed by the plea- 
sures incident to the progress of discovery, are yet so much increased 
by the superiority science has reached, and by the competition of so 
many more persons who are daily struggling for precedency, that. 
real excellence in any one branch of art, is the result of a vigor-. 
ous, continued, incessant application alone. Man is not born for 
labour only. The mind as well as the body demands and will 
have variety and relaxation. Hence, the early character of the 
musician is liable to he tinged by opposites; by an overween- 
ing opinion of his own accomplishments, and by vulgar and disso- 
lute habits acquired during the season of obscurity. It will now 
hardly be disputed, that excellence in the fine arts calls into exercise 
a larger portion of sensibility than belongs to excellence in any other 
pursuit, considered of itself, and that this sensibility receives nourish- 
ment and strength every day from the practice of music. It follows 
that the science not only trains its professors to this superior 
power of perception, but also throws them into the company 
of others, who are the objects of similar excitement. If these pre. 
mises be true, it will, and it does in point of fact, account for the 
moral aberrations of those employed in the fine arts, which though 
they sometimes terminate in gross sensuality, will be almost always 
found to begin in sentiments, the offspring of an excitability that 
may fairly be termed morbid. 

Having thus endeavoured to lay bare the causes, we may proceed 
to propose those remedtes which appear to me to be likely 
to remove the dangers and prevent the evil. The reflection that 
lies at the very deepest root, is, that as in a case of this kind, we can 
justly expect to prodace no change in the opinions of the actions of 
others, but by a correspondent action of our own, so ought we to 
direct our whole attention to the formation of our desires and affec- 
tions, principles and habits. We are to war with our own passions. 
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‘The rewards which music promises are perhaps as frequently the 
motive to'adopting it for a profession, as any real or supposed apti- 
tude, and of the hundreds of persons now annually trained to the 
science, perhaps there is a pretty equal portion of those who follow 
it from mere necessity or from some casual facility or incitement and 
of those who take to it by descent as it were. The education ofall’ 
these persons is loose and vague. Some find their way to the theatres, 
more into private teaching, and but too many into the wretchedness | 
of subordinates in every department. Few indeed are there who 
combine general knowledge with excellence in art. Upon such 
knowledge, nevertheless, epends all the estimation they can hope to 
enjoy in soviety, beyond the short-lived admiration which the exer- 
eise of particular talent immediately excites; all the estimation 
which gives solidity and value to the brilliancy of genius; all the 
moral rank, if 1 may socall it, which dignifies a man in society. Nor 
is the common neglect of general attainment at all wonderful under 
the circumstances. The labour of practice can scarcely ever be re- 
lieved, except by some coarse or dissolute species of dissipation. 
"The poor musician can find no better associa'es than those of his 
éwh condition, and while his sensibility is sharpened by his art, 
his taste occasionally awakened, and his manners improved by the 
good company into Which thatart casually introduces him, it is most 
probable he is only made to feel the more acutely those deficiencies 
which he bas not the means to repair. The polite and the informed 
who are induced to enter into convérsation with him, discover at 
once that his recommendations are confined to his fiddle or his voice, 
and they quit him under that hopeless conviction; while he himself. 
is doomed to experience for evermore the mortification of a neglect 
the more cutting, as le conceives it to be the effect of the insolence of 
wealth, or the hard-heartedness of pride. Of his own defects unhap. | 
pily it isa part of his portion of bitterness to remain ignorant. He 
lias no standard of comparison, but those who are his equals in 
general circumstances, and his inferiors in the one pursuit to which 
he owes his bread and his advancement. ‘He is therefore surrounded 
by causes which lead him to erroneous conclusions, both with regard to 
himselfand to others. Our readers will clearly understand, we trust, . 
that we now speak of the butk of musicians. Those happier in- 
stances of men educated under the intelligent care of parents or 
friends, whose previous success in the profession or in life, has enabled 
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them to find the easier path to greatness, give a contrast but not a 
contradiction to our more universal description. Were they per- 
haps te trace back even a single generation, they would arrive at 
the original of our portraiture, 

It should seem then, from what I have advanced, that all who en. 
ter the profession of music, should have an especial regard to twe 
material facts. First, that it is a liberal art which requires the aid 
and support of a liberal education; and secondly, that as the pro» 
fession is sure to be associated more or less intimately with persons 
of high birth, affluent circumstances, and enlarged acquirements, it 
is essential to its prosperity that the mind should be trained to ele- 
gant pursuits and attainments, as well as to a just sense of what ig 
due to character, independently of particular science. 

In the present state of things, I hold such an understanding of the 
rausician’s case, and the prosecution of the studies necessary to com- 
plete such a character, to be absolutely impossible in the million of 
instances. The acquirements which are now, I may say, indispensi- - 
ble to any thing approaching professional eminence, are far more ex- 
tended than those unacquainted with the attainments of great pro- 
fessors conceive, and a good deal of the arrogance of persons of mere 
condition and mere wealth would shrink into a yery painful sense 
of insignificance, at the deficiencies they would be forced to admit, 
on a comparison with those who are justly entitled to pank with 
superior musical elevation. I consider that a really good player on 
the pianoforte cannot haye passed for many years, less than four hours 
daily in serious practice. If to this be added the cultivation of a 
voice to anything like perfection, two hours more must be giyen up 
to study. No musician can be considered to have reached any ge- 
neral knowledge of art, who is not theoretically acquainted with the 
laws of harmony, which at the least will require one hour more for 
a year or two, even to obtain what is requisite to judicious accompa- 
niment. Thus then seven hours of severe mental exertion must be 
daily consumed, and few minds are capable of attention to any pur- 
pose for a longer period. Nor should I set any very high yalue 
upen a singer’s knowledge, who was not versed in the Italian language 
and in Italian music. Yet it is not now uncommon to meet a girl 
wader twenty years of age, who has attained all this, together with 
the power of conversing in French, and with a good deal of general 
literature. These are facts which fall within the notice of almost 
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tral ZZ conversant with the educated part of the world.* 
. to 


I the good feelings and the good sense of the eminent 
in the profession, whether something be not wanting that might en- 
sure the advantages I have endeavoured to prove to be indispensible 
to. the adyancement of the professional reputation, as well as to the 
removal of those prejudices, which with more or less justice, now 
obtain against the introduction of musicians into the intimacy with 
the world, to which persons of infinitely lower standing in intellec- 
tual refinement are commonly admitted. It appears to me that this 
desideratum is a sort of CouteGiate EstasiisHMent for the edu- 
cation of youth designed for the profession of music. Ifit be ob- 
jected that our universities already afford such an opportunity, I 
must deny the assertion. The universities are closed’ by a multitude of 
opposing impediments, one of which is all powerful, viz. ExPENCE ; 
and: were this objection not insuperable, I should contend that they 
do not afford the necessary foundations for a good musical educa- 
tion. . They aredeficient in almost every particular. 

-Lam not prepared, Sir, to go into the detail of what would he re- 
quired forsuch a foundation. The object of my present essay is to 


* In confirmation of our correspondeut’s opinion, we can quote from our 
own knowledge instances of artists, who have (at a later period of life) reached 
a far, more elevated advancement than that described in the text. Miss 
Parke, a lady who stood deservedly high, both in private and public esteem, 
had ‘made attainments in science, in language, and in literature, which were 
astonishing, when combined with the exercise of her professional duties; and 
Mas. Brancus Lacy was not less gifted. The acquirements of these two ac. 
complished women would have done honour to any condition of life, and in point 
of brilliancy and solidity, are matter of just surprize to those who knew how 
incessantly their time was ocoupied by public calls, Both of them spoke 
and wrote their native language with great purity and elegance, besides Italian 
and French with the spirit and accuracy of natives, Both were.well versed in 
the classical authors of their own country. They were both among the first pi- 
. anoforte players of their time, and the finest singers. We believe the former 
added a knowledge of Spanish to her other acquisitions, and the rooms of the 
latter were embellished with the productions of her pencil. They were both 
endowed with excellent hearts and with enlarged intellects. They were both 
received into the very highest circles in the kingdem with the respect such ta- 
lents demanded. The one still lives to adorn a private station, and the other, 
wé lament to say, at the call of conjugal affection, has just quitted her country, 
her children, and her friends, together with an ample income, for India, Mr. 
Lacy’s health requiring a change of climate. She carries with her to the east 
such recom ations as few have enjoyed, in addition to those which must 
actompany her every where. We hope a warmer air will restore Mr. Lacy to 
the fallest exercise of those talents which had just begun to be known, and 
which had placed his at the very summit of profesioal atiainment i Eng- 

—Ebrtor. 
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prove its nécessity, arid fo assist in attracting the attention of profes- 
sional eminence and public patronage towards so- impo a pro- 
vision for the happiness of the talent employed in promoting a pur- 
suit now almost universal, and a pleasure that is come to form so 
principle ashare in the amuséments of all ages and all classes. Your 
first number contained an ample proof in the history of the Fund for 
the relief of the widows and children of deceased musiciaus, of what 
zeal is able to effect in so good a cause—and surely those provisions 
which should prevent poverty and depression, are equally entitled to 
public patronage and private generosity with the charity that 
relieves them. Iam one of those who think it would be an im- 
portant and a fortunate change for society, if we could restore the 
customs of that time, when madrigals were the substitutes for cards 
and dice, and when “ to be able to sing his part at sight’’ was con- 
sidered as one of the requisites of “the complete gentleman.”* I 
am not, Sir, a musician, but I have been a deeply-interested witness 
of the innocence and purity of mind the practice of the science has 
contributed to preserve, as well as of the happiness it has enabled 
large families to participate, with their parents, relations, and con- 
nections. I have also observed, that music, supported by other 
liberal attainments, has frequently formed the best introduction to 
the best company; and I have as uniformly seen, that even in con- 
nection with great particular talent, if anaided by such concomitants, 
it has led to dissolute habits, and the ultimate destruction both of 
body and soul. Considering your publication as promising a union 
of literature with music, which can but-be favourable to the propa- 
gation of those ideas I have ventured to throw out respecting the 
character and conduct of professors, I beg to conclude my essay by 


* Masic was so generally well understood, (about 1650) that a man whé 
had ahy voice or ear was sven supposed to be able to sing his part, in a 
madrigal or song, at sight. Peacham requires of his gentleman, “ to be 
able to sing his part sure, and at the first sight; and, withal, to play the same 
on the viol or lute.”—Complete Gentleman, 100. And Philomathes, in Morley’s 
excellent Introduction to Practical Music, fol. Lond. 1597, thus complains— 
(at the banquet of master Sophobulus)—“ Supper being ended, and music- 
books, according to custom, being brought to table, the mistress of the house 
presented me with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing. But when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfeignedly, that I could not — every one began to 
wonder; yea, some whispered to others, demanding how I was brought a 
So that, upon shame of mine ignorance, I go now to seek out mine old 
master Guorimus, to make myself his scholat.” 
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wishing it may enjoy an extensive circulation among them, and the 
aid ncouragement of those, who like myself, enjoy the leisure, 
and cultivate the desire to render both subservient to the purposes of 
public virtue and public happiness. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
Vetus, 


—a 


THE MUSICAL STUDENT. 


No, 1. 
I Have often lamented that musical literature should be so little cul- 
tivated among us. This appears more remarkable, when we con- 
sider the great encouragement which is given to music in this coun- 
try, and when every one is aware that we are exceedingly apt to take 
offence if our claim to the distinction of a musical people is disputed. 

On this topic much might be said, but as I now have neither 
leisure nor inclination for a formal disquisition, I shall hereafter, from 
time to time, state my opinions concerning it. At present, it may 
suffice to observe, that the chief design which I have in view is, to 
excite, inmy brother professors, a taste for more particular enquiry 
into the principles of the art they practice, and to induce them to 
make the result of their enquiries public, for their mutual instruc- 
tion and advantage. 

It is aremark of Dr. Burney, that music has been more ad- 
vanced by the labours of unlearned men, than it has been by philo- 
sophers and mathematicians ; and, should any one be disinclined to 
believe this assertion, he must still admit, that the greatest benefit 
may be expected to arise from an interchange of ideas between 
those, who with genius and enthusiasm for their art, are in the daily 
study and exercise of it. 

A frank exposition of the doubts, the difficulties, and even of the dis- 
appointments and failures of such men, will be of incalculable advan- 
tage to those who follow them; and, in this work, the humblest 
musician should not be deterred from bearing a part, since, by some 
happy circumstance, he may occasionally contribute as much to 
the general improvement, as the most enlightened and distinguished. 

it is this consideration which encourages me to commence a seri¢s 
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of essays, on musical subjects, though to say the truth, I have little 
or no pretensions to scholarship, and am quite a novice in literary 
composition. After this declaration, many perhaps will think my 
undertaking exceedingly rash. But 1 wonld entreat them to consider 
what I have just said, and to remember that the Trumpeter, though 
a very insignificant personage, is often imstrumental in summoning 
the greatest heroes to the field. 

Besides, the old observation may be here repeated, that it is im- 
possible for any one to aim at the instruction of others without im- 
proving himself: and, therefore, my present attempt may make a 
writer of me, when my friends least expect it. Pope, I remember, 
somewhere mentions the great difficulty which he experienced, when 
he first began his translation of Homer, and Gibbon describes, with 
much complacency, the facility in composition which practice 
gave him. 

Now I am far from supposing that I shail ever be so poetical as 
Pope, or so philosophical as Gibbon; nevertheless I trust that habit 
will improve me in the art of writing, and that I shall not hereafter 
be reduced, as I now often am, to nibble one end of my pen for a 
thought, as much as I wear out the other in expressing it. 

It is usual for authors, at the commencement of their works, to 
state the plan on which they intend to proceed; but I must really 
confess that I have no plan atall. I do this without any affectation 
of singularity, and, indeed, it does not appear requisite for me, at 
this time, te specify any particular object which { may have in view 
—save that of general improvement. 

Biography, criticism, and scientific discussion, may all occupy me 
in turn; and in the treatment of them, my readers, if I should have 
any, must be pleased to take me in my own way. 

{ have just acknowledged my unacquaintance with literary com- 
position, consequently it is not to be apprehended that I shall sacri- 
fice truth to the rounding of my perieds. Nay, were I so inclined, 
I think that I should be deterred by the example of a reverend gen- 
tleman, who having lately introduced the Pope and the Inquisition 
for the above-mentioned purpose, received for his pains a rebuke 
from the highest and most grave authority. 

In the prosecution of my design, it will alse be my earnest wish 
and endeavour to avoid giving offence or uneasiness to individuals. 
I shall, therefore, treat my subjects as generally as possible, but if 

eq2 
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any one should imagine that my remarks apply particularly to him, 
notwithstanding my declaration to thecontrary, he must be reminded 
of the homely French proverb— Qui se sent galeusx se gale. 

The Spectator says—“‘I have observed, that a reader seldom 
peruses a book with pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it be 
a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or 
a batchelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that conduce 
much to the right understanding of an author.” It isnot, however, 
my intention to say much concerning myself; for, being quite an 
every-day sort of person, it would be an idle waste of my reader’s 
time. It does not appear that I have ever been very remarkable for 
genius, or that my birth was accompanied by any prodigies. No 
bees are said to have settled on my cradle—though, to be sure, that 
might have happened from my being born in London, and in the 
winter. Even for music, I did not discover any early predilection. 
Qnce I cried, it is true, till my good father bought me a fife, and I 
afterwards cried because I could not play upon it; but, as such 
things may haye been done by other children, I shall lay no stress 
on them. Music now constitutes one of the great delights of my life, 
and its advancement in my country, and the encreasing reputation 
and honor of all those who worthily profess it, are objects always 
near to my heart. 

It is an these accounts that 1 have ventured to present myself 
before the public, in spite of all the disadvantages under which I 
labor; but, circumstanced as I am, let no one wonder that I wish 
to be strictly incognito. My friends, therefore, should they recog- 
nise me, must have the goodness to let me pass on without any of 
those significant nods and winks which show them to be wiser than 
their neighbours ; and, should I ever be compelled to deny myself, 
I entreat them to extend to me that polite indulgence which often 
leads themto allow that an acquaintance is “ not at home,” although 
they have just seen the worthy gentleman move away from the 
window. 

Enough has now been said to give a general idea of my design, in 
the execution of which I shall neither be profound nor witty, if I can 
help it. The ladies, therefore, and the critics will have nothing 
to fear. 

Those persons who are disposed to assist the musical student in his 
undertaking, are requested to send their communications addressed 
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to him, at the publishers, Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


—_S 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


As in your last number, page 215, you mentioned a volume of 
Masses, which were published by the permission of the late Mr. Sa- 
mueL Wesse, perhaps a few remarks on that volume may not be 
unacceptable to your readers, previous to which I shall hazard an 
opinion as to how it happens that his sacred music is generally con- 
sidered inferior to his secular compositions. The following adver- 
tisement, prefixed fo the volume itself, shews by inference the 
intention of Mr. Webbe in the composition. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ The following compositions being well adapted to the powers of 
a small choir, have been eagerly sought after, both for public and 
private use. 

“On observing that Mr. Webbe had no intention of ever printing 
them himself, we solicited his permission to publish them, which he 
not only granted, but also offered to assist in correcting the plates. 

“ With the view then of rendering them as useful as possible, we 
printed them in the pocket size; and also separately for general ac- 
commodatior. ; 

“ Although the basses are not always figured, the hand of the skill- 
ful organist will seldom be at a loss for proper harmonies necessary 
for the accompaniments, as they will naturally arise from the pro- 
gression of the melody, which (as all church music should be,) is as 
simple as possible, &c.” 

In addition to science and a highly cultivated taste, which his secu- 
lar compositions sufficiently indicate, Mr. Webbe has shewn, by the 
timplicity of his composition in the work above alluded to, that he 
possessed a clear idea of musical effect. He was well aware that 
music, in many parts, enriched with extraneous modulations, is not 
to be performed but by singers whose powers and abilities are of the 
very first rate; that such music is much better calculated for the 
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chamber than for the church, aiid that such choirs could not be ex- 
pected out of London: He therefore so calculated his music as to 
produce, even in small choirs, a choral effect. A striking example 
of this may be found in the Portuguese Hymn “Adeste fideles.” The 
universal joy at the birth of a Saviour manifested in this hymn, 
which is used only duting the Christmas festivity, is but feebly ex- 
pressed by a few select voices, uniting with the most exquisite preci- 
siou, to give effect in a large building to the delicate and tender 
harmonies and graceful passages with which Mr. Novello has adorn- 
ed it. This delightful species of harmony is indeed well calculated 
for the chamber; but the nobly energetic arrangement of Mr. Webbe, 
admitting by its simplicity of an indefinite number of voices, is fat 
better adapted to the expression and diffusion of that general exulta- 
tion which actually operates upon every one assembled in the sacred 
edifice on so joyous anoccasion. I have selected this hymn, because 
generally known in the musical world, and for that reason best calcu- 
lated to elucidate and enforce, by comparison, my idea of the sound 
judgment of the author, whose work is now under consideration. If 
it appears thus conspicuously in the arrangement of a piece not origi- 
nally his own, we may surely give him ctedit fot a dne exercise of 
it in the compositions in question: for his glees prove his powers; 
and I hence draw the conclusion tlrat, in his Masses, he has rendered 
those powers subservient to his judgment. The volume of them 
alluded to in your Magazine has the following title page: ‘ A Col- 
lection of Modern Church Music, consisting of Masses, &&. com- 
posed by the following masters, Webbe, Paxton, Ricci, and Dr. 
Arne. Published by permission of Mr. Webbe, and under his imme- 
diate inspection.” The first five appear to be by Mr. Webbe ; the 
sixth is supposed to be by Dr. Arne, the seventh is by Ricci, and the 
éighth and ninth by Paxton. The first and fourth, im the keys of A 
and D major, appear to have been intended for common occa- 
sions. The second, which is in the key of Bb major, opens with 
a fine largo sostenuto movement, the third strain of which contains 
some fine though simple modulation. The “ Gloria” commencing at 
“ Etin terré Pax” begins with the eighth tone of the Gregorian 
chants reduced to time, on the stile of which tlre whole appears to be 
founded. The soli and tutti are well contrasted. There are some 
fine modulations from “ Qui tollis peccata mundi,” to “ Tu solus al- 
tissintus Jesu Christe,” and “ cum sancto” tothe end, concludes the 
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hymn with a majesty well befitting the words. In the ** Credo,” 
which commences with “ Patrem omnipatentem,” the eighth tone is 
again introduced, which also seems to influence the style of the 
whole. It contains many well imitated points. The ** Genitum non 
Sactum’’ isa real canon of the eleventh above. The characteristics 
of the ‘‘ Crucifizus” are sublimity and expression in an eminent 
degree, and the piece is well sustained throughout, The “ Sgncixs,” 
more than any other part of this Mass, shews Mr. Webbe’s discri- 
mination in choral effect, The words have furnished him with a 
favorable opportunity which he has not neglected. The “ Agnus 
Dei” is a fugata, and a fine movement, The * Sicut erat” in the 
“ Domine saloum fac’”’ contains a subject which is regularly answered 
the first time, and has some judicious imitations of it and of other 
points. The first strain of the “ Tantum ergo” is music well suited 
to the solemn occasion, and forms a striking contrast with the digni- 
fied Alla Breve movement which follows. I haye dwelt more parti- 
cularly on this Mass, because, whilst the modulation is rich though 
simple, whilst the soli and tutti are well contrasted, whilst it abounds 
with judicious imitations, it is perhaps more devotional than any of 
the others. 

The third Mass, which is in C major, seems, as well. as the fifth 
and sixth, to have been intended for the more solemn festivals of 
the year. The “ Gloria” is as magnificent as can be well expected 
in a composition of two parts. The “ Et iterum venturus est cum 
glorid” is followed by a fine organ symphony, as is also “ judicaré 
vivos,” which gives an impressive effect to the words when performed 
onan instrument which has the advantage of a trumpet stop. The 
“ Cujus regni non erit finis” is a movement consisting of an imitation 
of three points: the effect of the repetition of the words “ non erit 
fais,” is heightened by the movement concluding with an aversion 
of the imperfect cadence from the key note to its fifth. The * Sance 
tus” is majestically introduced by a symphony, which contains an 
organ point, and other symphonies interspersed, add much to the 
force of the words, An equal and dignified style is sustained 
throughout the remainder of the Mass. 

_ The fifth Mass, which isin F major, differs in one particular from 
the preceding four, being divided not like them into strains, but 
generally into movements. The Kyrie eleison contains some fine 
combinations of harmony. The effect of the “ Gloria in excelsis 
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Deo” is greatly enhanced by an interchange of words betwéen the 
parts, which is a peculiar characteristic in the compositions of Mr. 
Webbe. The duets, solos, and chorusses, from “ Laudamus te’ to 
“ propter magnam gloriam tuam” are well worthy attention. This 
hymn is well concluded by a Fugata. The creed, although set in 
common time, has much of the effect of a chant, relieved only by a 
duet and three solos. The Benedictus is a continued solo, occasion- 
ally accompanied by a chorus of “ Hosanna,” another instance of 
Mr. Webbe’s excellence in the management of his words. This Mass 
is enriched throughout with an orgam bass. The stile of cach of 
these five Masses is ably supported, and yet they vary so mach from 
each other, that one would not imagine they were by the same com- 
poser. 

The sixth Mass, which is in F major, is in thrée parts; alto, 
tenor and bass, and is a florid composition. The “ Gloria” is open- 
éd by a symphony in the style of the coronation arithem, which in- 
troduces the succeeding chorus with surprising effect. This move- 
ment to “ propter maguam gloriam tuam”™ is composed of chorusses, 
florid passages and points finely contrasted. “ Domine Deus Rex 
celestis”” opens with a bass solo, which continues to “ suscipé depreca- 
tionem nostram,” which is well calculated to shew‘a fine yoice, and 
has a brilliant organ accompaninient interspersed’ with symphonies; _ 
after which, a supplichevole movement is introduced to the words 
“ Qui sedes ad dextram Patris,” and the hymn is concluded with 
alternate solo and chorus, in the same bold style in which it begun... 
The credo is opened and continued in the same style to “ Qui prop- 
ter nos homines,” which is an alto solo as far as the “ crucifirus.” Tt 
is directed to be performed con ammiratione, and by its simplicity, 
gives ample scope to the powers and judgment of a singer. A tenor 
solo occurs from the “ Eét ti Spiritum Sanctum,” whieh from tlie - 
nature of the passages requires some powers in the singer; but 
though florid, they may be easily expressed in buildings much 
larger than chapels usually are. The remainder of the Creed, and 
indeed of the whole Mass; from the boldness of the passages, from 
the contrasts naturally arising from the words, arid from the initer- 
spersion of solos, duetts, trios, and symphotiies amongst the chio- 
russes, seems eminently calculated to produce the effect undoubtedly 
intended by the author, that of giving additional solemnity to divine 
sertice on the gteater festivals of the year. 
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The seventh Mass is by Rrec1; but as Mr. Novetto has added 
a counter and tenor parts, and as I am not in possession of that 
score, I should be unable to do it justice. 

The eighth and ninth Masses are by the late Mr. Paxton, and 
although their style is somewhat heavy, they are neither of them 
without their beauties. The ‘‘ Domine salowm fac,’’ in the first, is a 
fine, bold, expressive, and devotional movement. Mr. Westey 
seems to have been of the same opinion with all who have heard the 
“ Tantum ergo,” having used it as a theme for variations, which, in 
the hands of a skilful organist, cannot fail to delight the hearer. In 
the second ‘* Hosanna” of the last Mass, an effect quite original, 
seems to be produced by a responsive arrangement of the words.— 
Upon the whole, it is impossible to judge of these Masses from their 
simple appearance in notes ; as, with a few exceptions, a large build- 
ing and a number of voices are as essential to their proper effect, as. 
a small room and select voices are necessary to that of the more 
delicate compositions of modern authors. 

Besides these, Mr. Wesse has published some other Masses, 
and a number of motetts, which last, although they in general re- 
quire finer singing, and are many of them well calculated for the 
chamber, yet they are so composed as to produce, in divine service, 
the effect which he desired ; in proof of which I need only point out 
the following: ‘* Alma redemptoris,” in D major; solo and chorus, 

-“ O Salutaris hostia,” a duett in F major; “ O Sacrum Convitium,” 

-duett in G major; “* O Jesu Deus magne,” a duett for sopranos 

a Bb major. And in another publication ** Exaudi Domine preces 

servi tui,” with a brilliant organ accompaniment. Many other ex- 

amples might be quoted to shew that Ma. Wesze has not descend- 
ed in his sacred music, but the above I hope will suffice. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
James Tay or. 


No. 58, Potter gate-street, Norwich, 
January 25th, 1819. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


"THERE is not, perhaps, any branch of the Musical Science 
more necessary to a composer than Modulation. It may be said 
to be the key which opens to the admiring ear all the treasures of 
harmony. A knowledge of it imparts a clear insight into the harmo- 
nious beauties of great masters, whilst a deficiency in this essential 
branch is likely to render abortive the exertions of the greatest 
genius, either in composition or extempore performance. Rameau, 
who, if I mistake not, was the first to systematize harmony, considers 
modulation to be the manner of removing from one key to another, 
and in this sense, I believe it is generally understood in the musical 
world. The above, as well as many succeeding authors of great emi- 
nence, having so largely treated on this subject, I propose chiefly to 
direct the attention of the reader to such points as I do not recollect 
to have met with in other authors, or which are but slightly com- 
mented on. 

I shall first consider the order of relation in the minor key. The 
nearest relations to the key note, according to Mr. Kollmann in his 
Essay on Musical Harmony, chap. 10, are first, its 5th minor, second- 
ly its 4th minor, thirdly its 3d major, fourthly its minor 7th major, 
fifthly its minor 6th major; and according to Rousseau, as quoted 
by Kollmann, 1, the 5th major; 2, the 3d major; 3, the 4th minor; 
4, the minor 6th major; 5, the minor 7th major. But the transi- 
tions are not the same as in the major key, owing to the minor keys 
requiring a major 7th in ascending; for if we proceed from a minor 
key to its 5th, the ear expects a major third ; and if we ascend from a 
key note to its‘ fourth, the key note seems to require a major third. 
‘Fhe most natural transitions therefore seem to me to be, from a key 
note to its third and to its sixth; foras those are not the progressions 
of a chord of the seventh, no deficiency is felt, and although I pre- 
sume to differ from the above writers on this point, it is simply with 
regard to transition, for if the dominant of the new key is introduced, 
it of course removes all objections. 

Although the transition from a minor key to its minor sixth major 
is very harmonious, yet from the sixth to the key is not equally so, 
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whieh may be thus accounted for. The key being minor, the ear 
does not demand any particular progression, whereas, in passing 
from. the sixth to the key note, the ear seems to require the chord 
of the sixth or $} rather than the common chord. 

None of these difficulties occur in passing from a minor key to its 
third major, or vice versa, for, first, (as it has been already remarked) 
the ear expects no particular progression from a minor chord, and 
secondly, the key note of the minor key formg no part of the common 
chord of its third major. ° 

When a major common chord is used, it may be considered and 
treated as a key note, a fifth or a fourth, it being particularly proper 
to those intervals on account of their commanding the cadences. 
This rule, however, does not apply in natural modulation, where an 
accidental major chord is felt as the dominant of the new key. A 
minor chord can be but a key note or fourth, because the fifth of the 
key, as such, always carries a major chord.—(see page 141 of this 
work.) The minor chord, however, is often used as a leading 
chord to a dominant, and the imperfect chord is seldom used in any 
other capacity. The proper use of the inversions of these chords is 
naturally deduced from the above observations. The inversion of 
chords answers three purposes. Ist. It prevents that monotonous ef- 
fect which a constant succession of fundamental chords would neces 
sarily ‘produce, 2d. It soflens certain progressions, which would 
sound somewhat hard in their fundamental state, particularly 
when the inversion causes the bass to move by gradation, 3d. It 
renders a bass much more melodious. 

The resolution of discords seems to me to have been too much li- 
mited by Rameau and other writers, as the ear appears satisfied, if 
the discord is followed by a concord. Suppose the discord to be C 
D, the C may descend to B, or the D ascend to E. This latter re- 
solution takes place in Rameau’s chord of the sub-dominant, which 
I wish to extend to all other discords, Rameau’s sub-dominant, 
however, is limited to rising a fifth, which appears unnecessary. I 
will therefore notice some progressions of the chord of the seventh, 
which vary from those usually taught: such as,G7 A6—G7 A{— 
G7 As*. As in these three examples the bass has ascended to 
resolve the discord, I leave it to the judgment of the composer, 
whether the bass note may not be doubled in the octave, that while 
one part rises to the resolution of the discord; the other may take a 

nr2 
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fundamental progression. Thus G7 F—G7 D—G7 Dg. This 
second resolution will of course add to the number of chords that in- 
terrupt the cadence. By inversion, these progressions ae as follows : 
B; CS—B; A6—B$ AS—B¢ A #*—D¢ C$—D3 Dg—D¢ Dy— 
&c. &c. On the same principle C; may be followed by C$, or 
by B7—C9 by B$, &c. and I wish to be understood, that a concord 
resulting from any of these resolutions may be treated as if no dis- 
cord had appeared ; thus, B§¢, C$ D5y, G. But if discord follows 
discord, the proper progression must be attended to. Having sub- 
mitted these observations on the treatment of discords to two gentle- 
men well versed in the science of music, their approbation has in- 
duced me to submit them also to the candour of the profession ; not 
that I wish to encourage the immoderate use of discords, but with a 
view of introducing such a variety of harmonious combinations as to 
supersede the necessity of too frequent a use of the chord of the 
diminished seventh ; for though Mr. Kollmann, in his rondo on that 
chord, has shewn its immediate progression to all the twelve major 
and minor keys; yet as some of those progressions are harsh, com- 
posers have selected the most harmonious of them for general use, 
which begin now to be distinguished, not only by the scientific, but 
by the musical ear; and as the progressions are generally the same, 
a continuation of them would be likely to descend from elegance to 
insipidity. It follows, therefore, that as concords are not limited in 
their progression, and as they leave the ear in a pleasing uncertainty, 
every variety of effect, from the most sublime to the most airy, may 
be produced by the use of them sparingly interspersed with discords, 
particularly by admitting the two-fold resolution of the latter. This 
kind of resolution may be applied even to the chord of the dimi- 
nished seventh, as may be seen by the following example in C minor 
modulating into Bb minor. B7,C%,Db, Bb, Fbs, F3, Bb. I 
need not give any further examples, as they will naturally follow 
from what has been said above. 

This appears to me to the clearest and most intelligible method of 
explaining the resolution of discords, it being quite unnecessary to 
consider them in a double point of view, which Rameau, by his 
subdominant, and other writers by various theories, have done: and 
I believe, that in the most complex organ points, concords will be 
found to follow discords, either against the bass or amongst the parts, 
jn such a manner, as that the holding bass is related to the whole. 
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Altiough in removing from one key to another, the new key may 
be announced by one of the inversions of its dominant, yet the three- 
fold use that may be made of the common chord, as | have already 
explained, must be of great utility in uniting the different keys, and 
rendering the modulation easy, natural, and flowing. The common 
chord is, indeed, thus treated by all good composers, but I do not re- 
collect having met with thisexplanation of it. In further illustration 
of this, C, with its common chord major, may be considered as a key 
note, or as a fourth to G or fifth to F, after which any progression may 
be taken that belongs to those scales. E with a chord of the sixth may 
be indifferently used, as a third to C, a sixth to G, or a seventh to F, 
As F, the fourth in the key of C, frequently carries a chord of the 
sixth, it may in that case be considered as belonging to the scale of 
C, or as a third to D minor, or as the descending minor sixth of A 
minor, where D, the fundamental note, hecomes a fourth. When 
D in the key of C carries a chord of the sixth, it may be indifferent- 
ly used as a second of C or the fourth ofa minor. In the first case, 
it is derived from an incomplete chord of the seventh to G, and in 
the second, from the imperfect chord of B. The first inversion of 
the above three chords thus explained will enable the reader to pur- 
sue their second at his leisure. 

It has been a received rule, that any two common chords may fol- 
Jow each other, which contain a note common to both ; but this rule 
appears to be of less use in natural than abrupt modulation: for in 
passing from a major chord to its third, the ear rather expects a chord 
of the sixth or $6 than its minor chord: whereas passing from the 
major chord to its second above with a minor one, seems more 
agreeable on account of its being one of the progressions of the inter- 
rupted cadence. The common chord on the fourth of the key some- 
times succeeds that on the fifth, which is rendered agreeable by the 
expectation of the imperfect cadence or one of its inversions. Now 
in these two progressions, the succeeding chords have not a note 
in common to unite them. Again, if the second of two chords 
ascending diatonically should be major, when a minor chord was 
expected it is rendered agreeable by being felt as the dominant of a 
new key. But in abrupt modulation, as from C to F minor, from 
C to Ab major, from C to Eb major, from C to A major, from © 
to E major, the note in common is of considerable importance, as it 
not only sanctions the transition, but may eerve as a direction to the 
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position of the chords; for when, to produce particular effects, such 
_ transitions are used, the note that unites the two chords should gene- 
tally be laid uppermost, in order to render them harmonious. That 
from C to F minor, indeed, seems exempted from this rule, since C 
with its major third is its dominant. The first order from C to.Ab 
appears to be C in its first position, Ab in its second, the second C 
in its third position, Ab in its first. I imagine no composer would 
use C in its first and Ab in its third position. The first order from 
C to Eb major may be C in its third, Eb in its second position, the 
second C in its first, Eb in its third position. With respect to the 
transitions from C to A major, or from C to E major, it seems better 
to avoid the third uppermost in the succeeding chord, as that would 
characterise it asa dominant. This observation, however, does not 
apply to Ab or Eb, as the notes to which they would be dominants, 
are too remote from the key of C. 

- Although there is a note in common to C major and G minor, and 
to © minor and F major, those progressions seem somewhat hard ; 
for in the first case the E natural has the effect of a major 6th to G, 
which ought to ascend ; and in the second the A natural, being the 
major sixth of C minor, seems to furbid the adoption of F as a key 
note. 

There is also a note incommon to C minor and A minor, and to C 
minor and E minor, but the second of each of those chords seems 
too remote to be used in succession. 

A fine effect and an agreeable surprise to the ear may be pre- 
duced, by using in the major key the interrupted cadence, properly 
belonging to the minor previous to a perfect cadence, being made as 
in the following example in the key of C:—Fz, G$3, Ab, Gs, 
G4, C. 

I shail conclude my present remarks by observing, that though the 
rules of harmony constitute what is particularly taught in modula- 
tion, yet if the modulator would entertain himself and his hearers, he 
mast assiduously cultivate melody which ought to be supported and 
enriched, but not obscured by modulation. 

JuTayuior. 


68, Pottergate-street, Nor wich, 
March 8, 1819. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


I Oxsserve, in the first number of your very excellent work, an 
account of the merifs of the late Mr. Harrison as an eminent 
singer, wherein he is mentioned as having been “ trained from his 
earliest years among the choristers at the Chapel Royal of England.” 
I presume you mean the Chapel Royal of St. James's, as I do not 
know of any other. With regard to Mr. H. being educated in 
that choir, I believe there is a little mistake, for I have reason to 
think he was never admitted amongst those choristers. I beg to 
say I was admitted into the Chapel Royal in the year 1772, and [ 
am positively certain in stating that Mr. H. was not in that choir, 
either before me, with me, or after me; indecd, a list of those who’ 
were educated in the same school for fifteen years previous to my 
admission now lies before me, and Mr. H.'s name does not appear 
among them. 

I believe I am pretty correct in stating that Mr. H. was principally, 
if not entirely, brought up by a Mr. Burros, (who frequently sung 
in the chorusses at the oratorios at Drury-lane, at that time under 
the joint directions of Messns, Stantey and Lintey,) conse- 
quently could not have been a chorister at the Chapel Royal; for, 
had he been one, he must have been educated under the late Di, 
Nares. In saying thus much of Mr. H. I trust I shall not be 
considered as depreciating his superior merits as a public singer: 
his super-eminent abilities are too well known to need any further 
comment, 

I beg to add the very great pleasure and satisfaction I have had 
in perusing the two numbers which have already appeared, and 
trust the future numbers will afford equal pleasure, 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
J. W. i. 
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Tue Cuevarier Grov. Pats1et1o, yielding to the entreaties of 
different biographical authors, has occupied himself in retracing the 
origin. and the order of his labours in the exercise of his art, which 
he reduces to three principal epochs. He has in consequence me- 
thodically arranged the following account, which he addresses to 
M. Crorow, at Paris. 

G. Paisievvo, son of Francots and of Grazazta Fociaxe, was 
born at Tarentum on the 9th of May, 1741. His father was a veteri- 
nary surgeon, particularly distinguished in his art, and the reputation 
he had acquired, not only in the province of Lucca but in the whole 
kingdom, procured him the honour of being employed by the King 
of Naples, Charles the Third, during the war of Velletri. 

His father determined as soon as he had attained his fifth year, 
that he should study till he was thirteen, with the Jesuits, who had 
acollege at Tarentum ; and, as it was the custom of these fathers to 
have the service for the Virgin sung inall their feasts, they remarked 
when their young pupil sung the hours of Matins, that he had a fine 
contralto yoice and an excellent ear. Upon this observation, a 
Cuevauier D. Girotamo Carpucct, of the same city, and who 
superintended the music for the Holy Week in the church of the 
Capuchins, endeavoured to make him sing some pieces from memory. 
Young PatsteLLo acquitted himself in such a manner that it might 
have been imagined he had studied music fora length of time. This 
was in March, 1754. The Catvanier Carptcci perceiving the 
promising genius of Pais1eLxo, advised his father to send him to 
Naples, in order that he might study music, and for this purpose 
instantly to place him with some good chapel-master, but his parents 
would not consent to it, for being their only son, they could not re-- 
solve to part with him. 

The reiterated entreaties of the Chevalier began at last to prevail, 
and they promised to give an answer, atter having reflected more 
maturely. . In.short, after some time had elapsed, they determined 
on sending him to Naples ; his departure was fixed for the month of 
May following, and in the mean time he employed all bis time ja 
learning the first elements of music, under an ecclesiastic, a secular 
priest, named Don Carlo Resta, of Tarentum, an excellent tenor, 
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Who played very well Oh thé archlute; ari inttrametit which Pats 
#1RL LO iiade use of Uuting thé two or three motiths allotted to hitt 
fot aequiting the first instructions. He afterwards set dut fot Napled 
with his father, and in Jiine; 1754, lie Was reveived into the Conger: 
vatotio of St. Oriofrié, where he had the happiness of finding thé 
celebrated Durante, master. It wad under hitti that he studicd, and 
at the end of five yedrs lie bécame first master® among the piipils of 
the Conservatorio. During the next four years he coniposeil theré 
somé masses; psalms, motetts, oratotios; and a comic interlude; 
which was performed in the same Conservatorio. This intetludé 
procured him the advantage of being employetl to composé, in 1763; 
ati opera for the theatre at Bologna. 

Hete begins the first epoch of his works. 

At the theatre of the Marsigli, at Bologna, La Pupilla, I Francest 
britlanti, 11 Mondo alla rovescia ; at Modena, Madama L’ Umoriste ; 
at Parma, Le Virtwose ridicole, Il Sogno d Abano; at Venice; Ii 
Ciorlone, Le Pescatrici ; at Rome, Ii Marchese Tulipano ; at Naples, 
La VWedova di bel genio; L’Imbroglio delle Vajasse, I’ Idolo Cinese, 
(it was for this work that the court of Naples began the custom of 
having comic operas performed in the little theatre of the court); Liicio 
Papirio, Il furbo mal accorto, L’ Olimpia, Pelee, a cantata fot the iiat- 
riage of Ferdinand the Fourth with Maria Caroline, of Austria; at Ve 
nice, L’Innocente fortunato ; at Milan, Sismano nel Mogolle ; at Na- 
ples; L° Arabo cortese, La luna habitata, La Contesa dei Numi ; at Rome, 
La ide, 11 Montezuma ; at Naples, Le Dardane, I! Tambut- 
ro holturno ; at Venice, the same work, with changes and augmen« 
tations ; at Milan, L’ Andromeda. He composed in this city twelvé 
quartetis, for two violins, tenor and harpsichord, for her Royal High 
ness the Archduchess Beatrice of Este, wife of Ferdinand of Austri@ty 
Duke of Milan; at Turin, Ainibale in Nialid, I Filosofi, 11 Gioéds 
tore; at Naples; La Somiglianza dei Numi, L’ Astuxie amorose, @ 
miass for the dead, for two choirs, for the fancral of the Prince Royat 
D. Gennato ai Berbone; GH Scherti d'amore ¢ di fortuna; Ds 
Chisciote della Mangia, La Finta Maga, L’Osterid di Mere Chiara 3 
at Modena, Alessandro nell’ Indie ; at Naples, I! Duello Comico, D. 
Anchise Campanone, Il Mondo della Luna; at Venice, La Freseas 
tana; Ls Discotdia Fortunate, It Demofoonte. At this time lie was 


* This is the mame given in the eohservatotios to the studéuts whe are also 
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engaged for the theatre in London, but an invitation from the Court 
of Russia, caused him to break his engagement; at Naples, Socrate 
imaginari ; at Florence, Ii gran Cid, Il finto principe ; at Rome, Le 
Due Contesse, La Disfaita di Dario, (it was in ‘this opera that’ an 
air intwo movements was composed for the first time; Mentre ti las- 
cio o figlia, sung by the tenor Awzant, and which: has since served 
as a model to all composers; at Naples, Dal Finta il vero. It was 
at the time when this opera appeared, that the Court of Naples went 
for the first time to the comic theatre. In this same year, that is to 
say on the 28th of July, 1776, he departed: for Russia, and entered 
the service of Catherine the Second, with an appointment of four thou- 
sand roubles. As music master to the grand Duchess he had nine 
hundred roubles, and his, country house, which was allowed him 


_ during five or six months in the year, procured him two thousand 


roubles. With these and some other advantages, he had an annual 
income of nine thousand roubles. 


SECOND EPOCH. 

- M. Patsrexto lived in Russia nine years, during which time he 
composed La Serva Padrona, Ii matrimonio inaspettato, Ii Barbiere di 
Siviglia, 1 Filosofi imaginari, La finta amanie, (this opera was com- 
posed for Catherine’s journey to Mohilow, in Poland, where she had 
an interview with Joseph LI.) Ji mondo della luna, (in one act) La 
Nitteti, Lucinda ed Armidoro, Alcide al Bivio, Achille in Seiro, a can- 
tata for Prince Potemkin, and an interlude for Prince Orloff. 

_ During his abode in this country, he composed for his pupil, the 
Grand Duchess Maria Feperowna, wife of the Grand Duke 
Pavut Petrowirz, afterwards Empress, several sonatas and pieces 
for the piano, making two volumes. He also arranged a collection 
of rules for accompaniment on the piano forte. This small treatise 
was printed in Russia, and on this occasion the Empress presented 
him with an annual pension of nine hundred roubles. At Warsaw 


he composed the oratorio of Ea Passione, set to Met ast asio’s words 
for King Poniatowski. 


THIRD EPOCH. 


At Vienna he composed for the Emperor Joseph II. the opera of 
King Theodore, and twelve concerted symphonies. From thence 


he returned to Naples. On his arrival in this city, Ferdinand 1V. 
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took him into his service, in quality of master of the chapel, with a 
salary of twelve hundred ducats. He directly composed his opera 
Antigono. At Rome L’amore ingapuzzo, at Naples La grotta di Tro- 
Sfonio, Le Gare generose, L’Olympiade, Ii Pirro. This work was the 
first of the serious kind in which introductions and finales were em- 
ployed. It also contains.a scene where the principal person execut- 
ing a monologue is surprised by soldiers, who arrive to the sound of a 
military march, and which agrees with the song of the actor, a scene 
which has since served as a model to many composers. 

» At this time M. Paisieuco received from the King of Prussia 
( William,) an invitation te Berlin, but which he could not accept, 
being in the service of the King of Naples, (Ferdinand IV. of 
Bourbon.) , 

A short time after he gave at Naples I Zingari in fiera, and com- . 
posed for the funeral of General Heche a funeral symphony, which 
procured him a recompense from General Bonaparte. He afier- 
wards gave La Phedra with some analogous ballets—Le Varie Gelo- 
sie, Catone in Utica. ' 

He was invited to take a new engagement in Russia, but the mo- 
tives. which had induced him to refuse the offers of the King of 
Prussia, prevented him from acceptiag these of the court of Russia. 
The King of Naples commanded him to set to music Nina, O la 
pazza d'amore, for the little theatre of the country of the Belvidere.— 
This opera was afterwards performed at the Florentine theatre with 
the addition of the quartett. 

Guinone Lucina was composed for the churching of the Queen of 
Naples, (Caroline of Austria.) In this cantata, an air intermixed 
with chorusses, was used for the first time, and which has been since 
imitated by other composers: It was followed by La Zcnobia di 
Palmira. Being invited to London, where it was impossible for him 
to go, he sent to the theatre of that city the opera of La Locanda, 
which was afterwards performed at Naples, under the title of J/ 
Fanatico in Berlina, with the addition of a quintett. He then com- 
posed a grand Te Deum, for the zeturn of the King and Queen of 
Naples, from Germany, a cantata ( Dafne ed Alceo,) for the Acade- 
my dei Cavalieri ; a cantata (le Retour de Persée,) for the Academy , 
des Amis, L’ Eifrida, and L’ Elvira. 

. At Venice, I Guiochi d’ Agrigento, at anes La Didone, LI : 
ganno felice, L’ Andromaca. 
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The revolution haying broken put in 1789, the government assum- 
ed the republican form. The court abandoning Naples and return: 
ing into Sicily, the government named Paisiello, composer to the 
nation. But the Bourbon family being re-established, they made it 
a crime to have accepted this employment, and till the moment that 
he was freed from the reproaches cast on him, his appointments were 
saspended. At last, after two years had elapsed, he was restored to his 
situation. He was afterwards demanded by the first consul of 
France, Napoleon Bonaparte, and Ferdinand King of Naples gave 
him a dispatch with an order to go to Paris, and place himself at the 
disposal of the first consul. Alquier, the minister of France, tesi- 
dent at Naples, pressed him on this occasion to declare his intentions 
respecting the fees and the treatment he desired. M. Parsigine 
replied that the honor of serving’ the first consul sufficed him. 

On arriving at Paris he was provided with a furnished apartment, 
and onc of the court carriages; he was assigned a salary of twelve 
thonsand francs, and a present of eighteen thousand francs for the 
expences of his stay besides those of his journey. 

He was offered at Paris several employments, such as those of 
Director of the Imperial Academy, and of the Conservatorio; he re- 
fused them all, and contented himself with that of Director of the 
Obapel, which he filled with excellent artists. He composed for 
this chapel sixteen sacred services, consisting of masses, motetts, 
prayers, &c. and besides these he composed the opera of Proserpine, 
for the Academy of Music, and a grand mass for two choirs, a Te 
Deum avd prayers for the coronation of the Emperor. 

Finding that the climate of Paris did not agree with his wife he 
quitted this gity after residing in it two years and a half, and not- 
withstanding his distance from thence he continued to send every 
year, to Napoleon, a sacred composition for the anniversary of -his 
birth, the loth of August. A year after his departure the Emperor 
proposed to him to retura to Paris, but the bed state of his health 
prevented him fram accepting the invitation, 

The Bourbon family being obliged to quit Naples, King Joseph 
Napoleon confirmed to him the place of Master of the Chapel, of 
composer and director of the music of his chamber and of his cha- 
pel, with an appointment of eighteen hundred dugats. He has 


composed for this chapel twenty-four services, consisting of masses, 
moictts, and prayers. 
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Atthe same time Napoleon sent him the crass of the legion of 
honor, which Joseph himsclf presented to him, with a pension of a 
thousand francs. He has since composed the opera Dei Pittagorici, 
which might serve ag a model both to poets and to musicians, and 
which procured him the decoration of the order of the two Sicilies, 
from the King; he was also named a member of the Royal Society 
of Naples, and president of the musica! direction of the Royal Cone 
servatorio. Joseph having gone to Spain, Murat, who succeeded 
him, confirmed M. Paysjevvg in all his employments. 

At the time of the Emperar’s marriage with her Imperial and 
Royal Highness the Archduchess of Austria, M. PaisteLuo 
thought it his duty to present his Majesty with a sacred composition, 
aad in token of his thanks, his Majesty sent him a present of four 
thousand francs, which was accompanied witha lettcr, addressed te 
his, from the Grand Marshal of the palace, containing the acknow- 
ledgments of his Majesty. 

Besides the offices already spoken of M. Patsteuto is chapel- 
master of the cathedral ef Naples, for which he has composed several 
services ella Palestrina, be is algo chapel-master to the municipality, 
He has compased for different religious houses, now destroyed, a 
great number of offices, such as three masses for two choirs, two 
masses for five voices, three masses for four voices, two Dizits fox 
four yoices, three motetts for two choirs, six motetts for four voices, 
a Miserere for five voices, alla Palestrina, with an acccompaniment 
for a violoncello and tenor, a Christus, besides three cantatas for a 
single voice, for amateurs, four notturnos for two voices, six cone 
cestos for the piane forte, composed expressly for the infanta Prin- 
cess of Parma, afterwards Queen of Spain, (wife of Charles IV.) 

M. Patsteuro is the first who introduced the tenor into the comic 
theatres of Naples; an instrument which was not at all in use. He is 
alsa the first who brought into these theatres and the churches the 
use ef concerted bassoons and clarinets. 

It was he who took off the prohibition of applauding in the thea- 
te of San Carlos, singers and composers; the King sect the example 
by: appleuding an air sung by Canto Ratna, in the opera of 
E, Papiriys. 

M. Paisi1gL10 has been named a member of many learned socie- . 
ties, such as of the Napoleon Academy, of Lucca, the Italian Aca- 
demy, silting at Liyoyrne, and the society of the Children of 
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Apollo, at Paris. On the 30th of December, 1809, he was elected 
an associate of the Institution of France. 4 

Among the numerous works of which we have given the list, hare’ 
dre many which have had general success, and which have been and’ 
are still performed in the principal theatres of Europe. The follow- 
ing are among the comic operas :—La Frescatana, Le Due Contesse, 
Il Re Teodoro, Ii Barbiere di Siviglia, It Furbo mal accorto, D. An- 
thise Campanone, La Modista raggiratrice, I Zingari in fiera, Dat 
Finto il vero, L’inganno felice, L’ Arabo cortese, L’ Amor contrastato, 
Ul Tamburro notturno, La passa per amore, L’ Innocente fortunata, I 
matrimonio inaspettuto, La Serca Padrona, I Filosofi imaginari, Le 
gare generose, La Grotta di Trofonio. Among the serious operas— 
La diffatia di Dario, L’ Elfrida, Il Pirro, La Nitteti, L’ Antigono, 
E.ucinda ed Armidoro, L’ Olympiade, Ii Demetrio, L’ Andromaca, La 
Fedra, Catone in Utica, I giuochi d Agrigento. Among the works for 
the church—La Passione, the mass for two choirs, the Te Deum, the 
motetis aud funeral symphonies. 

Although the cold and tiresome poem of Proserpine very much 
injured the success of the music in France, where, in the eyes of the 
public, the poem decides the success of an opera, M. Paisiello thinks 
ihat this work, translated into Italian, will increase those on which 
his reputation has been founded. 

To complete the account M. Paisiello has thus rendered of himself, 
some temarks on the nature of his talents, and on those qualities 
which characterised him are merely necessary. To do this in féw 
‘words, they are fertility of invention, an extraordinary and happy 
facility of finding subjects full both of nature and originality, a talent 
unique in developing them by the resources of melody, and embel- 
lishing them by interesting details, an arrangement always full of 
fancy and learning, a taste, grace, and freshness of melody by which 
he has far surpassed all other composers, and has been a model to 
those who have laboured after him. His composition always very 
simple, and divested of all affectation of learning; is not only ex- 
tremely correct, but exceedingly elegant, and his accompaniments 
always very clear, are at the same time brilliant ‘and full of effect. 
With regard to expression, although simplicity seems to be its prin 
eipal and ruling character, it is not less true that he knows perfectly 
how to introduce variety, to seize on the different methods of pro- 
ducing effect, and to pass from the comic, from the simple and un- 
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affected to the pathetic, to the majestic, and even to-the terrible, 
without losing that grace and elegance, from which it appears im- 
possible for him to depart. 

. Such are the qualities which have obtained M. Paisicllo the suf- 
frages of all, both those of the public and of amateurs, as well as 
* those of the learned and of masters. 

No composer could at any time have been more universally ad« 
mired, sought, applauded, and sung in all the nations of Europe, 
nor have better deserved the distinguished reception his works haya 
every where met. No one bas more enjoyed such universal success. 
Placed at the same time among the mast delightful authors and among 
the finest classics, he has received the homage of his age, and bas 
assured to himself that of posterity, 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON BASS SINGING. 


Our two first numbers contained a detailed analysis of tenor and 
soprano singing, as exhibited in the highest examples this country 
has known during the memory of those of the present times. We 
shall now proceed towards the completion of the series, by some ac- 
count of the progress of bass singing during the same period. But 
before we attempt to illustrate as heretofore, by character, it appears 
to be necessary to prefix some account of the changes which this 
_ department of public singing bas undergone, as well as of the state in 
which we now find it, 

At the commencement of this era, the airs selected for basses in 
the principal concerts of the metropolis were principally from the 
works of Hanpev. After so much has been everywhere written 
upon the style of this master, it may seem superfluous to enter upon 
any remaks relative to what ought to be so thoroughly understood ; 
but nevertheless a short notice is indispensible. 

-Itis principally to be observed, that Hanne wrote for particular 
singers, and was therefore compelled to adapt himself to their capa- 
cities; we shall have reason to perceive that similar circumstances 
operating upon other composers, have produced very singular and 
very contrary effects. His bass'songs were written in a flowing and 
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powerful, but niechahical and heavy style. Hé endeavotited to infuse 
light#ess by divisions rather than by ni¢lédy, abd the whole cast of 
these airs are suited to the ponderous arid totigh thagnificenée 6f 
gériuine bass voices of gréat compass and strength, iti the lower tones 
especially. Hanpet’s bass songs of touching sentiment, of which 
Tears such as tender Fathers shed,* and Hot willing my paternal lovet 
aré examples, thougl beautiful in point of melody to modern cars, 
seém wanting in the grace and téndernéss which alone can enable 
Bass voices to affect the hearer. They ate too sombre. While on 
thé contraty, such songs as Mevenge Timédtheus cries,t Honor and 
arims,t and See the raging flames arise,{ though composed with pto- 
digious enérgy in the declamatoty parts, ate soméwhat coarsé in 
-effect from the dry, mechanical formation of thé divisions of whicli 
they are so materially made up. These two species, however, give 
us the most forcible examples of the general manner in which our 
greatest genius thought it best to compose for this kind of voice. We 
beg to be understood now to speak generally, for there are particu 
lar instances which cannot be classed with citlier of these. Thiee of 
the airs in the Messiah stand alone. They mix both the cantabile 
ahd passagés of division in a manner as extraordinary ds full, tich, 
and expressive. But who may abide the day of his coming, is a melody 
abounding with very chaste and impassioned eloquence. The retitas 
tive and air, For behold darkness shall covcr the earth, and The people 
that walked, are written in a style of curiows, and we tmiy say felicits 
ous adaptation, which has never been equaled, and will certainly 
never be surpassed. To crown the magnificence, granidétr, and so~ 
lemnity of the part Hanns has assigned to his bass in this the most 
inspired of his works, comes The Trumpet shall sovind, a song of au 
@xpression so matchless and whearthly, that it conveys the language of 
the most awfal prophecy which waits upon moftality; in sownds not 
less impressive anc heart-piercing than the si¢red wotds tHemiselves. 
The minor movement is to our apprehension so infinitely simple, 
yet so imposing in its structare, that it always sceinis to us as if Har- 
ve had reached the utmost intensity of (thought awd feeling in the 
coni position of the few bars which it contains: It is not at alt below 
the latter part of J know that my Redeemer liveth, arid wé know of no 
task requiring more a sublime uaderstanding of the whole combined 


* Devordh. + Suxipsos. f Alexmiderr teat ¥ Joaiua. 
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Aoquence of the art thatis indispensible to the execution of this song, 
From this, perhaps the highest of all Hanpe’s compositions for 4 
bass, we may inigrate to the beautifol an} unique chromatic song in 
the Dettingen Te Deum, “ Vouchsafe,'O Lord, to keep us this day 
without sin,” as exhibiting a new and morte interesting manner of pas 
thetic writing. This and “ When thou tuokest upon thee to deliver man,” 
(in the same piece) are almost the only instances of an approach ta 
that’ style of writing for basses; ‘which now prevails both in Italy, 
Germany, an‘! England. Of the lighter manner ofdivison which we 
have spoken of above “ The God of battle quits the bloody field,” in ers 
cules,* is a sufficient specimen. If we turn to his operas, “ Sorge ins 
Sausta,” “ Nasce al Bosco,” and * Del minnacciar del wento,” shew us 
the genius of these compositions, 

Sach was the school in which the bass singers from the time of 
Hanoet to the appearance of the works of Havov in this country 
were principally trained They naturally became powerful, solemn, 
and what was then called scientific, but their execution wou d be 
gtave rather than touching, mechanically strict and stately rather 
than airy or agile, or refined. Da. Borner, in his history of the 
éommemoration of Hanvet, at Westminster Abbey. and the Pans 
theon, speaks only of the flexibility and compass of Sianor Vatcas 
who sang the bass parts. Those now living who bear! him there, 
consider that his voice was rongh but po.erful, and his mannet 
heavy. The very first bass singer of note we remember was Mr, 
Saxe, so long one of the gentlemen of the chapel, who had a sound 
voice, but whose manner would now be esteemed neither fini-hed oor 
affecting, Ma, Merevttu,t of Liverpool, was the next in our recole 


* There is in this oratorio one of Hanpet’s finest bass songs “ Oh Jove what 
hand is this,” which we believe is almost unattempted since HanpEt’s time. We 
. Rever heard of but one instance where it was tried, This was at a provincial 
&@ provincial organist, who was so overpowed -by the prodigious 

Fra after a fruitless endeavour to sustain a few 
wae Teked wed, and he sat down and teft the 

in elshastar, a song niever sung, among 

tern ever wrote, and "tm & manner ditlering materially 


writing for basses, 
This tages made but one attempt in London, (at the Lentoratorios we bes 
» for we bualiot ur coat’ when he was so overcome by his fears that 


Se leony of sung amidst the hisses of the auciewce, He had 
; much merit, ona was = at ape and other 

provincial where he 

a his od and —a js figure wasrery large and uncouth, 
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lection. The tone of his voice was by far the most interesting of any 
bass singer we ever knew, and his power was very great.and imposing, 
Cuarves Banister was there about the same,period, the most.in 
estimation at the theatres, and his voice and his style were alike pows 
‘erful by nature and feeling, though. rough, and unpolished. He 
gave Caatea’s very spirited description of a sea fight, .“‘ Stand to 
your guns my hearts of oak,” with a corresponding animation. 
Sutexp wrote “ The Wolj” for him. _ lt wasa frequent custom with 
Banister to introduce a very few notes of his brilliant falsette* into 
contrast with his low tones. He did this in the closing passage of 
the slow movement of The Wolf, and also in various parts of Capt, 
Macheath's songs in The Beggar's Opera. . 

The state of bass singing must be thus accounted at a lew, obly, 
and Dr. Buryey, in his narrative of the commemoration, uses an 
expression, which amounts to an admission, that he considered this 
branch of vocal science to have sunk from its former level. Speake 
ing of “* Nasce al Bosco” he says, ‘it was composed for MontaGya- 
No, one of the most celebrated bass singers in Hanpex’s service, 
when that species of voice was more in fashion, and perhaps more eul- 
tivated than at present.” These recessions or intermissions of public 
opinion with respect to particular parts of science, their enjoyment 
or their application, makes up a portion of that interminable variety 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to implant in our own dis- 
positions, as well as in the nature of all other things, to diversify and 
augment the lot of human happiness. About the very moment when. 
the historian thus gives us to know that bass singers had probably, 
fallen off from former excellence a performer was rising, who was, 
to renew in a far greater degree the public regard towards this 
department, and a composer was about to give birth toa totally new 
mode of writing for the voice, which has contributed to place the 
hitherto dull and mechanical bass, nearly upon @ level with the. 
powerful, brilliant, and impressive tenor. The first of these was 
Ma. Baatieman, of whom it is our design to speak particularly, 
and in detail. The last is Joserpn Haypn, who has imparted to 
his airs for the bass, a character of grace, elegance, suavity, and cap-- 


* Banister used to pla 7 Ripe Ss in orate a 
a falsette throughout, A pees “Water parted from the sea,” in imitation of 
poor mutilated beings who were not then banished from ce Tan Oper — 
Rosen who appeared fh 1779 was the last of them. 


‘ 
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tivation in the part he assigns to Raphael in The Creation, which 
renders that voice the most prominent and striking, as well as the 
most frequent in the Oratorio. We have it on the authority ofthe 
late Sianona Storace, who was at Vienna at the time, we believe, 
that this apparent predilection arose out of the casual incident of 
their being no tenor of eminence in that city, but a bass of great 
finish and excellence, when Haypn composed his immortal work.— 
Whatever may have been the cause, the effect is peculiarly fortunate 
for this description of vocalists, since they will no longer be doomed 
to bevir the burden of the orchestra, and to plod on in strains “ fall of 
heaviness,” and unentwined by those embellishments of fancy, which’ 
taste had so long allotted to companions who were raised through a 
preference of composers now found to be unjust, to the rank of supe-. 
riors by an incalculable elevation. Though Peraoves: and some 
other of the composers for the Italian Church and Opera had mixed 
morte of elegance with their works thanis to be found in those of '!an- 
eeEL, in his Oratorios more especially, the flow of melody and fine 
air, which Havon introduced, appeared to create an entirely new. 
style. GuoLieim1* had indeed lightened the manner of his writings: 


* Picrre Guorienmi, sonof Jaques Guatiensi, master of the chapel of 
the Duxe oy Monewa, was born at Massa di Carrara. He studied wusie. 
wader his father till he was 18, when he was sent to the conservatory of Lore- 
to, at Naples. The celebrated Durante then directed this school, from whance 
Piccint, Saccuint, Crmarosa, Maio, Trasetta, Paisiztto, &c. have 


Guatrecmi did not announce any great disposition for music, but Durante 
subjected him to the dry studies of counterpoint and composition. He left the. 
conservatory at the age of 28, and com Paar Sroctg, fox fon. poeacipes, 
theatres of Italy, Comic and Serious in both of which he su 

ly well. He was sent for to Vienna, to 
ed to Naples, being then in his 50th 

culties acqui 
lustre. 


self nobly on the latter, of whom cause 
work to each work of his adversary, and constantly 


Port: Prus VI offered Guetreiai, in 1793, the situation of master of the 
ehapel of St, Peter. This retreat gave him (then 65) an opportunity of dis. 


togasbing biaesll ip church music. 
GLIELMI’s works are reckoned at more 


the of Le Due Gemelle, La Po i 
La Morte @Oloferne, and Debora. Zixoare..i looked upon this last as the, 
chef d’ceuvre of Guetietmi. Moasicians discover in this composer simple and 


+ pate int aiig dani MP oaalianhe siete” 
Hie ted ot the ee ae 
Tt 











for the basses as well as C1mAn0+Ac* Passi« utio, and other Lalians. 
of the Neapolitan school the « upils of Duaavte, Butto Harpe bes. 
Tongs the peculiar refinement which sufficed-wholl y to change the man« 
ner, from e cellencies merely mechanical, to strong, impressive, and 
delicate cx: tession. What:these and other composers have done. 
in small det.ched parts, he didas a whole He combined, concenteas 
ted, & produced an entire character, (his Raphael) which-we venture 
to say will establish for ever the practice of allotting to bass voices 


* Dowimtoa CrmAnosa was berm at Naples in 1754, and died at Venice 
on the 11th of January, 1801,. hardly, 46 pone. git, He received his first 
lessons in music from Apart, and entered the conservatory of Loretto, where 
he studied the principles of the°school of Duxante.” In 1787 he went to 


Lae ” the command of the Empress Catherine [L. to compose some 
operas, . The, following are those which he pompaved pose and which have 
been enthusiastically applauded in all the European lind “a 

L'Itabana in Londra, 17179, tt Comeito, I due Baroni, QU inimict 
Il pittore paregino, 1782; ‘rtaserse. di Metastasio, 1785; 1d Falegnamey.178b, 
Iduo wippoat Conte, 1786; Volodimiro, La Ballerina amante, Le trame de/use, 
1787 } L’impresario in angustie; It creditlo, It marito desperato, Ut 
durlato, 1788 ; vag pa dt Pietra, V789.; Giannina e “ ernardone, La Vil. 
dgnalia riconosciula, Le ustuxzie fevdtmi, 1790 5 measles segreto, 1793 ; 
{ traci amunti, Il matrimonio per pam 9 a lope, L’ limpiade, Il sax 
crifizto ¢ ‘bramo, 1794; Gi amante comici, 1797 ; GU Orati. _ faspee 

The last comic opera of Crmanosa is L fortunato, represented 
at Venice in 1800. “L* Artemisia was never finished. ~The first act only was 
composed by CrmArosa; other composers have endeavoured to ‘add to it the 
two last, but without success, The public caused the curtain to be dropped in 
the middle of the second act. ‘ +5 

All the operas of Crm4nosa are celebrated for their invention, the origieal 

y of the ideas, the richness of the accompaniments, and the disposition of th 

cts of the scene, and particularly in the batlo vee The pnp part of 
his i'eas are di prima interzione (first thoughts), One feels in hearing each 
fiiece, that they have been courposed, as it were, at a stroke. The enthusiasm’ 
with which It matrimonio segreto was received, cannot be conceived. In one 
word, this work fixed the mobility of the Etalians. 

CimAnosa presided at the piand at the theatre of Naples during the first 
geren representations, a circumstance never before known. At Vientia, 
the Emperor being present at the first representation, invited the singers 
anc musicians to a banquet, and on the same evening sent them back to the 
theatre, where they oatharetal the piece a second time. 

“Many traits of mere: By related, which added to the of this great 
musician, A painter wishing to flatter him, said, that he looked upon him as 
superior to Mosass. Me, Sir! replied he rather rudely, what would you say 
to a man who sb you were superior to Raruar.? 

' Amatetrs are aan Senay ts rn a Cent, ees ~ as dra- 
matic composers. apoleon one da RETRY, 
what was the difference a ee them? Sire, replied Gasint, Cimarosa 
Cee ecehe? cape: an iainanaiedeedeunall instead of 

hich Mozart puts the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the theatre. 


* 
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passages of graceful melody, and such as will allow of considerable 
spontaneous ornament. Another circumstance which more forcibly 
recommend his improvements to our couatrymen has been, that they. 
came in an English dress.. We consider the Oratorio as almost, 
indigenous here, and if it be not absolutely so, there is no sort of 
composition that has been so old or so universal a favorite with the 
British pablic. Operas and Ballads flourish and slecay ; even those. 
for a time the most popular, but the Oratorio has hitherto survived 
amidst every variety of science, and every change of fashion and 
opinion. 

Perhaps it is to a cause, similar to that which originally turned 
the attention of the German Orpheus to a new style of embellish- 
ments for the bass, that we may attribute the beautiful compositions 
of Da Cauteort, Da. Croton, and Ma. Bisuop for that voice, 
who appear to have followed in the path that Hayon marked out, 
though each of our countrymen have preserved his own line of oti- 
ginality, distinct and separate. Haypw himself scarcely excepted, 
we know of no author who has produced such songs as “ Angel of life’ 
and “ These as they change” by the former, not to enumerate the 
glorious basses with which his glees abound. These were probably 
dlicited by the powers of Ma. Bartieman, as well as by the desire 
which composers could not fail to have of engaging the popularity 
of so favourite a singer in the performance of their works, and the 
obligation has in a measure been reciprocate, for if the talents of 
Ma. Bartieman bestowed a superior lustre upon songs of se 
pure, delightful, original, and expressive a cast, by the agency of 
the powerful apprehension with which he entered into the ideas of 
the composer, by the energy and polish with whieh he sung. These 
productions of English genius, ve very truly assert, have assisted 
mainly in diversifying a style, by which it had been always found 
difficult to retain the public attention and regard,and in fixing in the 
gencra! mind a firmer acquaintance with a new and more captiya- 
ting grace of manner, than he could have ever done by his manner 
of singing Hanpex or Purceuy, however excellent it intrinsically 
may be, | 
_ These may be reckoned among the triumphs of German and 
English music, and perhaps so far as national style is concerned, 
they are not among the least.’ We cannot venture to compare any 
modern instance of the adyancein art with those of Dx. Cartcort’s 








Sat 
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in the songs we have above cited, and in such glees as, “ Who comes: 
so. dark * and “ ?eace to-the souls of the hetocs:” Ma. Stevens in: 
‘6 Some of my heroes are low" has gone along nearly passibus equis: 
with the Doctor, and Me. Horstty -has, since that; exceeded 
almost every other writer in the delicacy of expression, and the fine: 
flowing melody of his glees.* But it is to be observed, that this is a 
species of composition, in which the English have eminently excel. 
led, anid which has about it, really more of the true unborrowed nas: 
tionality, thanany other. In these pieces the bass appears almost): 
uniformly in his new character, and in the commending place and: 
authority now conceded to bim: 

But while the English music has thus attained a rank not before: 
known, and does indeed owe to these, its later preservers, all the 
distinction that remains to national composers in vat - concerts, 
novelties at present, perbaps the most fashinable; have made their 
way to the orchestra. These are the songs and concerted: pieces of: 
the Italian Comic Opera. For the last two or three years scarcely: 
a miscellaneous bill has been seen in the metropolis, that has not 
drawn nearly a moiety of its contents from this source. « At the 
moment we are writing, a newspaper lies before us, announcing the: 
monstrous anomaly of Signor AmBprocertt singing the'song of 
‘Non piu andtai” from Mozart’s Comic Opera of Figaro, in the 
course of'an Oratorio at Drary-lane Theatre, while this amusement? 
is substituting for the regular drama, during the season of Lent. 
We cannot select a case, which so pointedly marks the growing 
taste, for nothing can be more repugnant to the propriety and feeling,’ 
which we should be induced to pre-suppose, would govern: the: 
selection upon such an occasion.t These songs and duetts are 
generally for a bass voice, and they have been rendered more popular: 
by the delightful conjoint execution of Mr. and Mrs. Lacy.: 
We say more popular, for while we confess the prejudice, we cannot 
but admit that there is undoubtedly a consentaneous feeling of en-; 
joyment, that never fails to accompany our attention to a fellow 


* We may instance “ By Celia’s arbour” a . composition, which in the ex- 
pressive as well as scientific management of the parts, and in the attributes we 
have cited, is certainly not excelled by any writer, ancient or modern. 
an Titended w thet ata weced paeumanes inn Cum Chrch Oak 

k, given more than 20 years at the opening of a new organ. Ricuarps 
late of the Bath theat cea a vidlin coiucerto upon the well Known air of 
Corporal Casey. The Seliorwres petotes: 
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eountryman, in preference to foreigners. We have a sort of vague 
impression, that we are less removed from native habits, that we are 
more at home, more at ease. Mas, Lacy has long been esteemed 
for her beautiful pronunciation of Italian, and her purity of manner, 
Mar, Lacy has, however, by study in Italy, so entirely mastered 
both the language and the style of singing, that he has appeared to 
superior advantage, even by the side of the most approved Italians 
who have visited our shores.* 

Such have been the varieties which have contributed to transmute 
the originally heavy, and in this sense monotonous tone of bass 
singing, into the polished, affecting, and graceful manner, which at 
present enables the performer to introduce almost every species of or- 
Rament in use, where such ornament was never heard before, and the 
legitimate bass yoice may now add pathos to solemnity, lightness to 
power, and passages of elegance to the divisions, to which we can as+ 
sign no other name than mechanical. But in the progress of these 
metamorphoses, there has been no small danger of the real and 
genuine bass voice disappearing altogether. For inasmuch as the 
passages of expression and execution, which composers, consulting 
a pleasing, more perhaps than the natural defect, have now allotted to 
these parts, requires a facility which at first appears unattainable, sa 
lighter voices have been substituted, and almost all the singers who 
have sustained bass parts of late years with reputation, have been 
Baryiones, or of a compass which gives the high notes with greater 
sweetness and ease, and the low notes more feebly,t a yoice in short 
between tenor and bass, 


* We donot think the Opera has for the last 25 years been at all famous for 
its basses, Morera was about that time in high repute, but he could not be 
said to he a good orchestra singer. Rovepino was powerful, but coarse and 
unfinished, and Nap: had almost as little to recommend him in concert. 

+ In the works of Purcess and Cropt, we find the bass parts descending to 
D, and in some anthems even lower notes are, we believe, to be found, Now 
we observe, that even where the low F occurs, the composer generally appends 
a little note an octave higher in the staff, thus tacitly admitting the probability 
of the singer not being able to sustain the lower tone, One of the anthems to 
which we allude was produced by a very curious series of incident, which Sig 
John Hawkins thus relates :-— 

The King (Charles the second) had given orders for building a yacht, which, 
te as it was finished, he named fp F vlite in-honeee ops Duchess of 

ortsmouth, who, we may suppose, was in her person rather full and plump.— 
The sculptors aad palaters apply this epithet to children, and say, for inatance, 
pfthe boys of Fiamaenep, that they are fubby, Soon after the vessel was 
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The change of the pitch in Concerts has also contributed ins 
ffieasure to this substitution. There a very few real basses that 
eould touch, much more sustain, the upper F, which is constantly 
required, in the natural voice. Ponce nu in “ Let the dreadful engines” 
ascends toG. Hawnvet constantly carries his bass to F, Haypn 
very rarely indeed, and never but upon a passage where force can 
beemployed. Snietn, for Bannister, often uses F and G, the 
former in long holding passages, as in “* “ 4s burns the charger™ 
and Srorace, writing for Sencewick, employs an A in one of his 
songs in the Pirates. Pawn introduces a G also in O come e buono 
¢Agnese) a song not to be matched, except from Purce t, in the 
spirit, pathos, and transitions. In ‘concerts, Ma. Weton, Mr. 
Bettany, and even Mr. Bartveman himself must be classed 
tnder this description: Upon the stage, Ma. Seng ewick® indeed, 
for whom Storace principally wrote, had a most wonderful voice, 
whether we regard tone, compass, or power. Mr. Denman also - 
was remarkable for natural endowment. Mr. Tinney who now 
assists in the Oratorios, has a sound bass voice, but neither of these 
latter can be said to have reached any very high degree of pablic 
éstimation. ‘The only legitimate bass singer whe has appeared 


launched the king made a party to sail in this yacht down the river, and round 
the Kentish coast; and to keep up the mirth and good humour of the company, 
Mr. Gosriine (a public singer of great repute) was requested to be of the 
number. They had got as low as the North Foreland, when a violent storm 
arose, in which the “King and the Duke of York were necessitated, in order to 
preserve the vessel, to hand the sails, and work like common seamen ; ‘by good 
providence, however, they escaped to land: but the distress they were in, 
made an impression on the mind of Mr. Gostiine, which was never effaced, 
Struck with a just sense of the deliverance, and the horror of the scene which 
he had but lately viewed, upon his return to London he selected from the 
psalms those passages which declare the wonders and terrors of the deep, and 
gave them to Precrit to as an anthem, which he did, it so 
peculiarly to the compass of Mr. Gostiina’s voice, which was a deep bass, 
that ly ase but himself was then, or has since been able to sing it, 
but the King did not live to hear it: this anthem, though never printed, is well 
known. It is taken from the 107th psalm ; the first two verses of the anthem 
are the 2Sd and 24th of the psalm. “They that go down to the sea in ship-, 
amd occupy business in great waters. These men see the works of the Lord, 
and Aces in the deep.”—-(Sir John Hawkins‘ History of Music, vol. 4 
p. 359. ; : 
* We once heard a professional singer now oc y the very first rank in 
the public favor, and one whose experience Bondi. > of A other living 
ormer in England, affirm that this man’s toice was far 9 to any he 
ever heard in any country. - 
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during the period, theevyents of which we ave reciting, and who has 
risen to bigh regard, is Mx. Lacy. No other singer has the small, 
esttitie to a comparison with Mr. Baatusmaw: their merits how- 
ever, rest upon very distinct grounds, and without instituting any 
invidious comparison, we shall conclude our article by an examinas 
tion: of their several excellencies, after the manner in which we haye 
before analyzed the powers of the greatest Tenor and Soprang 
singers of thisoun age, 


MR, BARTLEMAN, 


It will mot be disputed, that a singer who could win his way to the 
enjoyment of so great aishare of public applause by thie side of Mr, 
Hargisoy, Mra. Braugm, and Ma. Vaucuan, persons so 
richly gifted by nature, and so emjnently accomplished in science, 


who jn despite of the weight which nature lays upon a bass singer, 


could venture to maintain, during a period of between 20 and 30 years, 
his fall portion of reputation in the game orchestra, with all the tinest 
female singers in Europe by turns, it will not be disputed we think, 
that such a performer must possess qualifications of no ordinary exe 
céllence. And such is the fact of Mu. Bagriemay, who began hig 
career among the choristers in the King’s chapel, who became at 
once the most esteemed bass singer of his age, andi who to this hour 
retains the same extensive public favor he has always possessed 
whenever his impaired health will suffer him to appear. He is @ 


member of the royal choirs at St. James’s and Windsor, he is ens» 


gaged at the Ancient Concert, he is one of the proprietors and eons 
dactors ofthe Vocal Concerts at the Hanoyer-square rooms, Noman 
inthis country has the same means of constantly standing before 
andiences so polished, and of enjoying the assistance and support of 
instrumental accompanists so carefully selected and so severely discie 
plined. Mr. Bartceman therefore adds to those great endowments, 


which are hisown, advantages which no other bass singer enjovs, and. 


a station where he is enabled to command the choice of whatever is 
best adapted to his genius and his powers. Phus he has had the 
good fortiue to be placed in a glowing light, aud in + situation 
where eyery means that could piped or improve his natural gifts, facts 
litate his aequaintance-with the highest resources of his art, and set 
areias aaeeai ieee: | “xdpaatsinaes from hig first ene 
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trance into life accessible to him. Ma. BantiLeman’s intonation 
was formed by early practice, as his later proficiency, not less than 
the school from whence he comes gives us aright to suppose, upon 
legitimate principles. In truth no one can sing more accurately in 
tune, and such is his fixed power of just intonation, that we heard 
him aver he considers the accompaniment to afford him little more 
aid than he attains from hearing the pitch during the symphonies. 
It is a fact that singers of great volume of voice rarely hear the. in- 
stuments that are going while they are singing; that is while the 
voice is actually passing through the mouth ; and the reason is very 
obvious. The communication with the organ of hearing is most 
diréct and complete from withinside. the mouth. If we strike a 
tuning fork and apply it to a tooth, the soundsappears much louder - 
than we hear it, if the end of the fork be applied to any other exter- 
nal body. When any one listens attentively he. will be observed to 
open his mouth.* But the fact will be found to be as we have stated 
it, and we adduce it only to prove the perfection to which Mr. Ban- 
TLEMAN must by constant practice have brought the action of the 
throat. Even the long indisposition with which he has been visited, 
has not diminished this grand faculty. His tune was last winter as 
ringing and as correct as in the moments of his most vigorous bodily 
health. We consider no small portion of the pleasure. his singing 
affords to be attributable to this accomplishment, for it bestows a 
brilliancy upon his tone, which, for reasons we shall hereafter give, 
we should rather be induced to think does not belong to its essential 
quality. 

. Max. Bantieman’s conception is quick, bold, and apprehensive ; 
itilluminates whatever it glances upon; it lights up his whole manuer 
with the energy that has struck so impressively upon the general 
imagination, and (in conjunction with his beautiful intonation) is the 
characteristic to which, we should say, he owes his vocal supremacy. 
Ma. BantLeman commenced his career in the church, A fancy 
lively to an extreme degtee, there received a chastening and a tem- 


* Seamen during an action are accustomed to tie a handkerchief over the 
mouth to prevent the sound of the guns from affecting the organs of hearing 
through that channel, and we know a {irtious, a bye-stander during the 
proof of some large pieces of ordnance in Holland, who being noticed by one of 


the gummers in the moment of attention to stand with his mouth opened, wat 
cautioned to close it as he valued his sense of hearing. 
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petance, which have been the more important, inasmuch as his na- 
tural vivacity must have always exposed him to the strong tempta- 
tions, by which the keen sense of dramatic effect, visible in every- 
thing he does, proves him to be assailable. His execution of the © 
song of Polypheme, “ O ruddier than the cherry,” which before his 
time had always been held to be a rade, heavy, and unmanageable 
composition, is truly theatrical, yet equally just. It is really gigan- 
tic. “* Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus,” from Hanpet, and above all 
“ Let the dreadful engines of eternal will,” and The frost scene in King 
Arthur from Porce.t, are as legitimate personifications as orchestra 
singing can admit, or as the understanding can desire from voeal art. 
Tothe last movement of Percor.est’s exquisitely pathetic air, set to 
the words “ O Lord have mercy upon me,” he also imparts the exact 
measure of animation which the subject requires, and will bear. All 
these songs are in manner opposed to each other, yet Mr. Bante 
MAN has hit the several shades with a delicacy and precision, at the 
same time that he has tasked his whole strength to the point, which 
shows him to be of a temper and a genius perfectly adapted to the ex- 
ercise of a profession the more difficult because surrounded with 
limitations, which the direct and positive imitations of the stage are 
able to overleap or to reject. The boundaries that circumscribe our 
expectations of characteristic effect in an orchestra are indeed very 
ill defined, and the tact of a just taste in this respect must be conced- 
ed to him who hits the general sympathy of persons so removed from 
each other in the various gradations of science and sensibilily, as 
they who compose the mixed audiences of the concert rooms where 
Mr. Bartieman has assisted both in London aad the provinces. 
That he has succeeded in this main particular, is, as we esteem it, 
by far the highest attribute that belengs to his performance. No 
man was ever more alive to his art than this gentleman. His deport- 
ment from the moment he takes his place in an orchestra displays 
too openly to be mistaken, the genuine love he has for music. He 
enters with the liveliest solicitude into all the parts that are going 
on, and we remember the time when he could not forbear to lend all 
his might to the chorusses, thovigh he had in prospect the burden of © 
ashare of the performance fully sufficient to gratify the most un- 

bounded love of singing that ever any one possessed. These, how- 

ever, are traits of an innate passion for the science and its pleasures 

which not even the Senge sey and fatigue that attends — 
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its éxercisé as a profession, while leagued with indisposition, were 


_ severe enough to subdue. 


Upon our next heads of enquiry, we shalt be found to differ very 


essentially from Me. BartiemAn’s admirers, amongst whom we 
shall neyertheléss claim a place. His Tons has been often held to 


be one of his brightest attributes; Here, however, we must dive a 
little into particulars. In our preliminary remarks we have submits 
ted to the reader a general description of the notions that prevailed . 
tespecting bass singing, before the object of our present analysis 
Bppeared; we have also gone at large into the change which has 
since happened. We object, therefore, to Ma. Bartuem4n’s tone 
upon two principles. First—It is not the tone of a legitimate bass 
voice atall; And Secondly—lIt ts not brought out in the true mans 
ner and indeed the only manner in which pure tonecan be produced 
and sustained. 

Weestimate the excellence of tone according to four properties. 
First—Its immediate sensible effect upon the ear, This operation we 
consider apart from its several associations either with character or 
sentiment. Second~Its pure conjunction with pronunciation. 
Third—According ta the facility with which it is capable of assum- 
ing the expression of particular passions without undergoing any 
radical change in the mode of its{production. And Fourthly—As it 
is capable of being blended and assimilated with other voices in 
part-singing. These, in our ideas, constitute the essential properties 
of tone, and are the final causes which ought to be regarded in any 
system for its formation. The first comprehends all the modifica> 
tions of power, sweetness, brilliancy, in short all the pleasures de+ 
rived from mere sound; the second—its combination with words } 
and the third—its effect in moving and exciting the sympathy of 
auditors by the highest attributes of vocal art. The fourth is little 
more than merely technical. 

Me. Bartieman’s theory of the formation of tone is uniformity 
and roundness. His endeavours have been addressed to preserve 
such uniformity of voicing, and it must. be conceded to him that he 
has cultivated the evenness and similarity throughout all his com 
pass with success. We however deny the justice of the principle. 

Oar second objection is to the way in which the tone is formed. 
The Italians andthe English differ with all other nations, princi+ 
pally in this branch of the art of instruction. That the Italiany 
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have a clear; distinct, and precise method that is always certain ino 
its effect, is clear from the single fact that all Italian singers send 
forth their tone alike, That the English have no settled principle is 
“demonstrated by the converse of the circumstance we have just 
cited. Notwo English singers produce the tone alike, nor indeed 
hardly any two notes of the scale.. Those of the English who come 
nearest td pure tone, have all either been taught by Italians or by 
the Italiana method, The best singing-master England has known 
during the period we are speaking of was Ravzzin1, of Bath. He 
has now twe scholars before the public, who exemplify the excel- 
lence and congruity of his mode of tuition; these are Ma. Baasam 
and Ma. Lacy. They have both matured their study in Italy, but 
we believe they both retain the same sense of their obligations to 
Ravzzint, and both consider all the experience they have singe 
gained only as confirmatory of his principles. Now we will ven- 
ture to pronounce that the similarity of tone produced by both these 
singers is complete as to the mechanical process assumed by the 
organs employed in its formation and emission—that it is the purest 
tone the human voice can produce, and finally, that it exhibits exact- 
ly the difference and only the difference in pitch which distinguishes 
a bass from a tenor voice. Let it be clearly understood that we are 
now discussing the formation of pure tones and not the arbitrary mo- 
difications which the singer chooses to adopt with a view to the ex- 
ptession ef particular emotions or passions. We go to the principle 
—to the foundation, for the very first foundation of good singing is 
the formation of pure tone. By pure tone, we mean that which 
comes from the chest. The unmixed cece di petto, free from any 
change in the throat, mouth, or head. Mr. Branam and Mr. 
Lacv’s solmization is of this nature; and when we hear them, we feel 
by a sort of sympathy which directs us to the spot from whence the 
tone originally proceeds, that their rule and their execution is the 
same. When on the contrary, we have heard Ma. Vaucuan and 
Ma. Bartieman, the two finest singers of the English school, we 
can find no such guide. We rather perceive that the voices are not 
formed alike nor emitted alike. If Ma. Baauam gives way to ex- 
travagances (as he is too apt to do) which disturb the uniformity and 
injure the effect, those abberations do not touch the system any more 
than the change, which for comic effect Mr. Lacy will give to a 
passage. These are voluntary violations which do not impair the 
excellency of the general code of instruction. 
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The superiority of tone it will be said after all must be estimated 
by its effects upon the auditor. By this standatd we should be con- 
tent to try it. But as we cannot bring it to such a test in writing, 
we must endeavour to reason a little upon those effects. After the 
immediate operation of tone upon the ear, (and which is generally 
found in the case of Italian voices to exceed that of English,) we 
should consider that the power of combining uniformity of tone with 
delicate and polished articulation of words to be most vitally im- 
portant. 

This point Mr. Briereenae must instantly give up. - Instead 
ofthe proper pronunciation of English vowels, he has upon principle 
bent his language to his tone—and to render the latter uniform he con- 
verts i into oi, and by 4 certain method of opening the mouth, which 
exhibits the reverse of the Italian bocca ridente, he introduces a com- 
bination of vowels into the pronunciation of a and 0, of which we can 
pretend to give no description. Mr. Bartteman is sensible of 
this deviation from the ortheepy of his own language, and defends it 
upon the ground of rendering his tone uniform. The illustration is 
still more unfortunate in his execution of Italian, for when placed in 
this predicament, neither his tone nor his pronunciation can be said 
to bear the least likeness to the native Italians. This matter is now se 
well understood, that it will not be contended for-an instant by any 
real judges of Italian singing. Mr. Branam, onthe contrary, has 
manifested his power to sustain the first character upon the Italian 
stage, and indeed, we consider that his Italian singing far transcends 
his English. If more evidence be wanting, Me. Lacy has reached 
the utmost propriety both in singing and pronunciation—so high 
indeed are his attainments, in this respect, that we have heard the 
best Italian scholats express their surprise at the perfection he has 
gained in the pronunciation of that language. His English is alike 
articulate and pure. 

The next attribute of tone is the power of conveying by its Sarton 
tidns various shades of sentiment and passion, and here we again re- 
fer to the Italians. Who has ever heard such fine expression as they: 
contrive to impart to their passages, whether of joy, or grief, of rage, 
or tenderness? what Italian was ever known to transmute his man- 
ner of producing tone in the course of the diversifications he employs ?- 
If this proof be disputed by the amour propre of our countrymen we 
may again recur to Me. Branam.’ What are the effects of his 
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‘¢ Deeper and deeper still?” can any thing be more. pathetic or 
more. impassioned than this recitative, (even in spite of his ad- 
mitted extravagances) or more soothing than the succecding air? 
Thus if our instances be. justly taken, our principle cannot be erro- 
neous, 

To bring the question before us to a still more complete decision, 
we may enquire, what are the consequences of this difference of prin- 
ciple, when voices so trained are employed in concert with others? 
It has always appeared to us, that Mr. Bartmeman’s voice refuses 
to blend into conformity of tone in a glee. We hear him as dis. 
tinctly alone as if he were singing by himself. By some this fault 
has been attributed to his singing too loud. But we shall not do so 
excellent a singer the injustice to accuse him of so vulgar an error, 
We attribute it solely to the quality of the tone; and while we give 
Me. Bartieman the fullest credit for the improvement in bass 
singing, of which he may truly be considered the author, while he 
has imparted to it a degree of energy, feeling, lightness, and ele- 
gance, unknown before his time, we must nevertheless believe that 
he has built ypon an erroncous basis in regard to Tone, The gene- 
ral value of his own performance has been materially diminished by 
this fatal mistake, and the taste of a whole generation, even should the 
evil extend no further, corrupted by his example, 

It will have been anticipated, from what we have said concerning 
Ma. Bartieman’s tone, that his ELocution cannot haye escaped 
the pernicious effects of this radical error. In respect to the latter, 
we have indeed rarely, if ever, seen an ingtance uniting so many ex- 
eellencies and so many defects, The delicate apprehension and the 
energy which he conveys into his expression of character, or of sen- 
timent and passion, chastened as jt is by a general sense of propriet Ys 
can hardly be too much admired, while this vitiated pronunciation 
of the vowels, and his short manner of utterance in declamatory pase 
sages, cannot be too severely condemned, Had Me. Bartye- 


mAN’s power of chest been more gonfined, had he had less command 


over his tone, (such as it is) his mode of quitting words and notes 
would frequently have been intolerably short, rugged, and unfi- 
nished, simply from his mode of pronunciation. “ » O o I wam 
cuome fruom thaw huoloy luand, (softening and melting the u into 
a. new dipthong with vowel) is really no caricature of the system 
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upon which he equalizes his vowels* in orderto produce uniformity 
of'tone. Listen to the effects of a somewhat broader execution of it 
than his own, in any of those who have made him their model, and it 
becomes intolerable, Yet such is the reali nature of the principle 
which has reigned so long uncontroyerted, atid to such an extent 
does the power to propagate errors which fine talents enjoy some- 
times extend, that the defects are even more generally adapted’ than 
the perfections of a great artist; and'the reasom is obvious. The 
most prominent ate the most striking, they catch the ear most readily 
and certainly, and sink most surely into the memory. 

In point of science there are few singers who-go beyond the object 


* The following observations upon this matter were some time since 
published in a letter of a provincial journal from a gentleman whose natural! 
fine taste has been matured during a long course of: years by familiar friend. 
ship with persons of the highest musical and. critical attainments. They 
throw a good deal of light upon the subject. ‘Spenram, in his most 
able investigation of the elementary sounds of the Vinglish language, dis- 
coyered that the letters i and u, in their-more common use, were net, as had 
been supposed, simple vowels, but real dipthongs. For the sake of era! 
shall confine my observations to the first of these, of which he says: * 
sound 7 is composed of the fallen and slenderest-of vowels, @ (ay) and ¢, the. 
first. made by the largest, and the last.by the smallest. aperture ofthe mouth, 
Now if we attend to the process in forming this sound, we shall find that the 
mouth is first opened to the same degree of aperture, and ‘isin the same posi- 
tion as if it were going to sound a (aw), but before the voice can get a passage 
through the lps, the organs are put in the same position as when eis 
and a ¢hird sound is produced, which is different from both.’ Now I have 
always thought that some one of our eminent public singers, (Harrison was the 
first in whom [heard it exemplified) by an unfortunate misapplication of this 
theory, introduced the present offensive manner of dissolving this dipthong, 
which unlike all others, except the u, (to which I shall not now advert) effects, 
by the union of its elements, something quite different’ from that'which is pre- 
duced by their resolution—as different as white is from the seven: prismati¢- 
colours. I admit that the sound of i, as explained by Surripay, is nese 
of being sustained as a musical sound, since, if you dwell upon the first letter 
of the dipthong you obtain the offensive sound of aw, and if on the second, the: 

Slender. sound of e: It may be asked, what then is to be done? I.reply,. 
where the expression requires or will admit rapidity of utterance, there to 
nounce the words in their ordinary manner; but where a sustained sound is 
necessary, there let the singer, as the English singer is compelled frequently to 
do, substitute one sound for.another,. I will endeavour te give an instance of 
both. In singiug ** How vain is man who boasts in fighi,” it is surely better 
to articulate the word fight, however unmusical it may be, than fuw-ete, as: 
Huaagisox used to do. Or. suppose the words to be.‘ Cease thy, anguish, 
smile once more,’ it is obvious that those of the modern school, if consistent 
with themselves, would articulate thus: Cease thaw-e anguish, smam-ele once 
more. If. they.say * No,.we would substitute some/othersound for thei, I» 

y agree in the propriety of the answer ; but then, I ask, why not do the 
same én all cases where a sustained sound of iis necessary ?” 
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of our memoir either in the knowledge that more particularly appere 

tains to his own department, in a thorough acquaintance with the 

business of an orchestra, or in the general scope of his musical read- 

ing, particularly of the old masters. His singing, however, bears no 

matks of erudition. He appears studiously to avoid affectation, and 

we should consider his style of ornamenting to err on the side of 

plainness rather than as too elaborate or récherché. It may fairly be 

said that in this as well as in EXECUTION a bass has far less room to 

sport in than other voice. The space, however, has been lately ex- 

tended, and the songs of Haypn and other modern composers afford 
ampler scope. We are not enamoured either of Mn. BantLEeMan's 

mode of executing divisions, which we consider to be too staccato and 

mechanical, or of his mode of gracing. . Almost every thing that de« 
serves the name is modern, and is moreover derived from the Italian 

school. Mr. Bartieman is more of the ancient than the modern,’ 
and most of all English—a title which in every thing but vocal art 

we glory in being able to boast, is the proudest a man can beat.’ 
We have bestowed upon Mr. Ban TLemAN more minute observation 

than upon any other performer, for we are happy to admit that he 

has hitherto not only been the greatest bass singer of his time, but that 
he has hitherto stood unrivalled and alone. N: otwithstanding his 
talents are splendid, his faults are great, and the consequences of 
these faults are, if of a magnitude, still more important. While we 
do him homage we wish to do him and his art equal justice. We 
have performed our obligations with more than common care, and 
we intreat that nothing we have said may be interpreted harshly, for 

we doubly lament that where there is so much to praise, to admire, 

and to imitate, there should be necessity for any reservation in favor 

of the general interests of science. 


MR, LACY. 


We consider Mr. Lacy to be without question the most legitimate 
bass singer, the most accomplished in various styles, and altogether’ 
the most perfect and finished, that has appeared in this country — 
And if he has not been heard so frequently as to give his reputation 
the wide diffusion that his merits entitle him to expect, it is owing to 
the followine causes, which since they yery materially effect the 
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public exercise of the art, and the rise of concert singers in general, 
may have a place here. 
Those who do not examine very scrupulously the constitution of 
the public concerts in London, are apt to suppose, that nothing is 
‘so easy as for talent to open to itself an avenue to the favor of a 
metropolitan audience, and through that medium to the kingdom at 
large. Far from it ; there is nothing more difficult. Till this season 
were only two established concerts of repute in London. The con- 
of Antient Music is in the hands of directors, who not only must be 
well satisfied of the claims of any candidate for a place in their orches- 
tra, but they also, with a commendable spirit of justice, look to 
the past services of their singers, and it seldom happens that indivi- 
duals are displaced, who continue to maintain a fair professional re- 
putation. Maz. Bartieman has, therefore, with the exception of 
periods of indisposition, constantly retained the lead as-the bass:singet 
there. Of the vocal concerts at Hanover-square, he is a proprietor. 
The oratorios, therefore, are the only places left open to the com- 
petition of new performers, and even kere there are circumstances 
which might well forbid a singer’s appearance. There are also, it is 
true, the benefit concerts, but it will naturally follow, that the par- 
ties are anxious to obtain the assistance of those of most repute. 
Thus the rights of prescription throw so many impediments between 
@ young singer and the public, that many years must pass away be- 
fore an opportunity is afforded him of becoming extensively known. 
Add to these circumstances, that bass voices are seldom, we may say 
never, calculated to make those instant and striking impressions that 
belong to voices capable of great force and display of execution. They - 
have rarely any thing of such a character assigned to them. It is 
no wonder, then, if a singer of this deseription creeps more slowly 
into estimation than those of any other class.. In the instance be- 
fore us there are also other drawbacks. Mr. Bartieman and Mr. 
Becuamy were from their childhood constantly before a London 
audience. Mar. Lacy is still young; he was educated at Bath, un- 
der Ravzzini. He came out in London before his singing had re- 
ocived that superior richness and polish it has now obtained ; during 
the short time he has been before the public, he bas been in- 
termediately employed at provincial meetings, and lastly he has 
passed a considerable period in his studies in Italy. We lament to 
"add, that at the very. moment when histalents are matured, and when 
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his country has begun to.be gratified by his powers, and might be 
greatly benefited by his example, the state of his health has deter- 
mined him to try a warmer climate; and, probably, before this 
sheet meets the public eye, he, with Mrs. Lacy, by far the most 
able of our native female singers and instructors, will be on their 
voyage to Calcutta. 

Ma. Lacy is endowed by nature with organs of great strength and 
delicacy. His voice is rich and full toned, particulurly in the lower 
notes. His natural compass is from E to F, or about 16 notes. 
His ear is so remarkably accurate, and the muscles of his throat so 
formed by practice, that they are rarely even affected by the indis- 
position under which he so continually labours. If he can sing at 
all, he sings in tune. In point of tntonation, he therefore equals, 
if he does not exceed, every other singer we ever remember to have 
heard. But what affords a more certain proof of his quickness in 
discriminating sounds, as well as of ihe facility with which he can 
use and apply the powers of his voice, is the faculty of imitation 
which we happen to know he can exercise with extraordinay accu- 
racy in respect to similitude, and with great variety of purpose both 
in singing and speaking. Nor is it a less remarkable proof of good 
taste and sound judgment, as well as versatility and resource, that 
his singing is pure and original. In it there is not the faintest trace 
of the manner of any other performer, except that natural resem- 
blance, if we may so call it, which appertains to singers who have 
been trained upon the principles of one school, and who belong, as 
it were, to the same musical family, Thus the same principles of 
voicing, and even of gracing, may be perceived to be common to 
Ma. Brauam and Mr. Lacy, as derived from their master, Ravz- 
zini ; but nothing that can be called imitation, can be traced in his 
style. Direct imitation, in our mind, always indicates the want of 
the natural and wholesome strength that attend poverty of concep- 
tion and a barren genius. The may that follows must always go 
behind” is a homely truism, but it is precisely to our point. Ma. 
Lacy, on the contrary, acts upon his own conceptions ; and as 
circumstances have enabled us to acquaint ourselves with his method 
of procedure, we can state, of our own knowledge, that he first well 
considers the intentions of the composer—the scope of the capabilities 
of the song, and weighs them in conjunction with his own particular 
powers of expression. When be hop contnsed. bis eum natinnty-be is 
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never backward to compare them with the judgment of others, but ia 
‘ anxious to correct his outline and his execution, by the most careful 
‘ consideration of such objections as are offeted to him, or by the ob- 
‘servation of any changes or refinements introduced to his notice by 
others. We do not esteem his imagination to be so fervid as that of 
Mr. Bartieman, nor his expression, in particular instances, so 
‘strong—but as a whole it is more pure, chaste, and polished, more 
‘enriched by the study and understanding of the different accepta- 
‘tions of different national schools, and consequently more diversified 
‘and universal, In framing these disquisitions upon the professional 
‘acquirements of great singers, we find ourselves irresistibly drawn 
‘into repetitions and samenesses, and even must thus make an apology ; 
‘and in order to preclude the supposition that we blunder into tauto- 
logy, we must refer to our article in our second number for a coin- 
ciding remark to that which we now make. Mr. Lacy has com- 
pared ideas of expression, purely English, with those of enlightened 
foreigners; and though he sings English like an Englishman, his style, 
in respect of conception, is (as we esteem it) purified and elevated 
by his more intimate study and acquaintance with the modes of ex- 
pression in use among other nations. He is not deficient in what we 
are tempted to call the poetry of his art, but his fancy is guarded 
and fenced round by chastity of design, not less than by the caution 
which a very nice and difficult taste, with respect to execution, al- 
ways places upon his aims at effect. His singing of the older mas- 
ters, of Hanvex, Anne, Percoxest, &c. (Punce. we never heard 
him attempt,) is fine, marked and vigorous, but always sober, and 
hever turgid or theatrical. Such we conceive to be the true por- 
traiture of Mr. Lacy’s singing, so far as it evinces his apprehen- 
gion of the intentions of the poet and the composer. 
* In point of rows, we consider that Mr. Lacy exceeds every bass 
singer we ever heard. We have already spoken so much at length 
Upon this head in our character of Mr. BAntLeman, that little ree 
mains. We must even be guilty of repetition, even when we say that 
Mr, Lacy’s tone is strictly Italian, formed according to the method 
of the teachers of that country, and that it never varies from the top 
to the bottom of his voice in quality. Butthis is notthe only design. 
We have seen, that in this respect, namely, uniform voicing, Mr. 
Bartceman complies with the condition of the general problem 
for the formationof tone, Mx, Lacy, however, conforms in all the 
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* other particulars we have so largely described above. His tone is 
“pure, sweet, rich, and, for a bass, it is very brilliant. It is sus- 
- ceptible of every sort of various expression, without departure from 
‘the original principle of its prodaction; it is capable of allowing 
- the singer to blend«the most perfect articulation of words either with 
its’ largest volume or its most attenuated reduction ; and, finally, 
«none of these principles are disturbed by the most rapid execution, 
‘In glees it forms a sound and delightful foundation. Almost every 
-individual auditor indulges himself in imagining the possible effects 
-of ‘tone, and’this excursive property of the fancy rather than the 
judgment, is encouraged and fed by the recollection of the effects 
‘produced by all sorts of singers. Thus, without-reflection, we are 
‘apt to linger for the brightness and ductility of a soprano, or for the 
force of a tenor, even while we are listening to the grave round and 
full tones of a bass—and it is not without an effort that these illusive 
and impossible desires are banished. With an cxception for this 
ideal extravaganza, which we believe is not peculiar to ourselves, 
(for who does not build castles in the air?) we may safely say, that 
Mr. Lacy’s tone has always satisfied us, whether in English or Ita- 
lian’ music—whether in Hanpe., Arne, GuGiie tm, Haypy, 
or Mozart—in the solemn magnificence of “ Shall I in Mamre’s 
fertile plains,” in the more fervent description of “* Now Heaven in 
fullest glory shone,” through the elegant and fanciful playfulness of 
 Vedete la vedete,” or the powerful though mixed expression of 
“ Non piu andrai,” down to the direct levity of “ S’inclinassi prender 
moglie,” of Rossint, (a thing by no means easy of execution by.the 
way) or the broader comedy of “ Se fiato in corpo avete.” These 
several compositions, which are essentially contrasted each to the 
other in syle, afford a diversity neither less nor lower than the seve- 
ral various gradations in Mr. BartLeman’s select performances ; 
and it is no derogation to that eminent singer to say, that Mr. 
‘Lacy is in none of these second to that eminent singer, even in his 
most successful performances, 

One of the main though almost inseparable ingredients in the 
portion of satisfaction which this gentleman’s singing affords, is hig 
articulate and beautiful pronunciation, more particularly of the Ita- 
lian tongue. Here he gives legitimate employ ment to his discrimina- 
tion and to his imitative powers, which must have contributed vastly 
to facilitate his acquisition of all the niceties of Italian Orthoepy. 
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‘We must fairly avow, that nothing bas done so much towards 
liberalizing our honest English predilections, as hearing the 
Italian singing of Mr.* and Mas. Lacy. An Englishman hes 
much to unlearn as well as to learn before he can be completely 
gratified by Italian singing. At the Opera his prejudices are not 
unfrequently strengthened and confirmed by the theatrical vehe- 
mence with which the features of every thing are enlarged. It is 
not, we must repeat, until we have become tolerably familiar with 
the points in which the-Italian differs from the English expression of 
sentiment and passion, that we are so reconciled to new impressions, 
as to be able to allow admission to a just sense of the beauties of 
Italian execution. The songs and duets of Mr, and Mas. Lacr 
are certainly freed from all the redundancies of the Italian stage, 
while the sweetness, congruity, finish and delicacy of ornament, 
peculiar tothe Italian school, are preserved in their pristine excel- 
lence. Hence, the parts at first most obnoxious, (the frequent use of 
Portamento for instance, to which English ears are least aceustomed 
and learn to bear the latest) are softened down, and we are gradually 
led to delight in the smooth lubricity, luxuriant elegance, and 
voluptuous tenderness, which court our senses into intense and deli- 
cious satisfaction. Nothing can be more marked and more distinct 
than the elementary parts of Mz. Lacy’s singing English and Ita- 
lian, yet each is chastened and refined by the other. Wehave now 

and then observed a tendency to the introduction of vowels between 

consonants in his English, after the manner of the Italians; as “for 

J am in a trouble” instead of “ for I am in trouble ;” such a lapsus 

is, however, very. rare indeed, and it is the only error we ever ob- 

served in his enunciation. But what constitutes the highest order of 
this department, his general cast of expression is truly superior, is 
greatly various, and even when most forcible, preserves a purity and 
subdued temper, which shews his understanding of his art to be 
at once vigorous and sensible, and that he blends the tact of a gene 
tleman with the enthusiasm of the musician. This distinetion is ob- 
servable through ali his deportment in an orchestra. 

In science Mr. Lacy is generally informed. He is a superior 
player upon the pianoforte and thoroughly understands accompani- 


* So considerable were Mr. Lacy’s attainments thought by the Italians, 
that he was offered engagements at the Operas of Fiotenee and Milan: Sinee 
his return, he has alse declined an engagemeut at the King’s Theatre. 
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ment. We do not mean to confine this phrase to the mere applica- 
tion of chords, but to extend it to all the expedients for setting off 
the composition to the best advantage. He is thoroughly conversant 
with the business and detail of an orchestra, and can, we believe, 
play on a stringed instrument. He reads music with the surest 
facility, and is perfectly acquainted with the limits which the laws 
of harmony impose upon the use of ornament. He is, however, 
so unfortunately near sighted, that the best printed music is almost 
illegible to him by candle light. This impediment at once embare 
asses and distresses him, for it occasions a never ceasing dread of 
error, from which nothing frees him, but committing every thing he 
sings to memory, a labour, which were it to be overcome by indus- 
try, is often impracticable from circumstances. 

Much of what we had to say of his execution has been gather- 
ed from the preceding notices. His facility is, however, extraordi- 
nary, and we can assure our readers, from private observation, that 
this facility ministers to a fancy not less exuberant and fertile than is 
his power of rapidly running through passages. In public, Mx. 
Lacy generally confines himself to bass singing, and except in such 
air as those of Crescentint, we have seldom witnessed any exhibi- 
tion of that volatility which we know he possesses. We have 
heard him in private sing some of Mr. Brauam’s songs of agility 
with as rapid, neat, and articulate execution as that gentleman him- 
self. But such excursion is not even yet allowed to bass singers in an 
erchestra, although the former boundaries upon the imagination 
have been removed, and the domain is enlarged by modern authori- 
ty and practice. 

To conclude our article, we can only repeat what we said at its 
commencement, that we regard Mr. Lacy, in point of power, finish, 
and variety, to be the finest bass singer that has yet appeared. We 
estimate his Italian something more highly than his English singing. 
But. his numerous excellencies can only be discovered by such a 
series of performances, as we enjoy during those provincial meetings 
ealled Musical Festivals. 

. The principles upon which he has been taught and upon which he 
has studied, any judge of vocal art will perceive before he has given 
half a dozen notes, as well as the rare extent of his natural endowments. 
These constitute the superiority, and priacipally, we should say the 
first, the excellent rudiments of instruction, to which he has submit- 
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ted himselt. We regret exceedingly for this reason his departure 
from England, at a moment when bad taste is propagating in all di- 
rections; when the prominent defects of Mr. Branam’s violencies 
and extravagancies,and when the radical error of Ma. BARTLEMAN’s 
school have made, and are making lamentable havoc with the rising 
generation of singers. The beautiful, elegant, and graceful propriety of 
Mr. VauGuan goes far to abate the vehement proneness to imita-. 
tion of the former in every class above the vulgar, and we had formed 
hopes that Mr. Lacy would have assisted to demonstrate the just- 
ness of the principles we have endeavoured to describe and establish. 
Bat it has happened otherwise, and therefore it remains to us only, 
to bid this gentleman farewell, and to wish him, as we do, with a sin-. 
cerity of heart, not less warm than our admiration of his public qua- 
lifications demands at our hands, every good that those qualifica- 
tions, great and various as they are, give him the fullest title to ex- 
pect from the new world into which he is about to cast himself. It 
is in sorrow, that we say to him, and to the admirable and affections 
ate partner of his life and his voyage—Vive Valeque. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Ir we were desired on the sudden to give the most striking and sa- 
tisfactory proof, not only of the advancement of high musical science. 
and practice, but also of the propagation and reception of the love of 
fine music amongst the public of England, we should; without a 
moment’s hesitation, adduce the institution and performance of the 
Philharmonic Society ; and for the following reasons.—T he associa- 
tion of so many pre-eminent professors upon a common principle of 
the most perfect equality, who yield and occupy by turns the high- 
est and the lowest situations in the orchestta, affords a test, not to be 
disputed, of an universal determination to carry perfection to its 
utmost pitch ; and since competition must excite the highest possible 
emulation amongst men of genius so contrasted and measured against 
each other, it should seem as if all were impelled to lay aside every 
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feeling that could impede the progress of science in the utmost 
stretch of attainment. So far as the profession is concerned, this 
evidence appears to us conclusive, for active and strong indeed 
must that motive be, which can allay the inevitable irritation excited 
by the struggles of personal qualities for personal precedency. 
‘When the ungifted part of the world affect to wonder and to laugh at 
the morbid jealousies which riot round the circle of talent, * they talk 
of pangs they never felt”—they sport with an evil they never can 
feel. But to be thrust in a manner down from the pinnacle of esti- 
mation to a lower place, to hear the plaudits, which are the sentence 
of extrusion, ring in the ear without a sigh, is a trial not to be sus- 
tained by common philosophy, particularly when we remember that 
with fame are here connected place, dignity, and estcem, no less 
than the means of life. When, therefore, we perceive professors not 
only consenting to such admeasurement, but presenting themselves 
voluntarily to the standard, and giving place to each other witha 
condescension as graeeful as it is honorable, we can but consider 
that all meaner passions have been stilled and absorbed in the love 
of the art to which their lives are devoted, rather than stimulated by 
the hope of gain or the desire of applause. In the second instance 
(the eagerness with which these concerts are sought and attended,) 
we say we read the more general diffusion of the love of science ; 
for when the habits of affluence, when the thirst for light amuse- 
ments, prevalent in high life, are taken into the computation, a sur- 
passing degree of musical taste is certified by crowded audiences of 
such persons desiring to listen in perfect stillness to compositions for 
instruments, during an uninterrupted interval of three quarters of an 
hour, and the calling fora repetition. Nothing, we think, can speak 
more decisively the real love and understanding of music amongst 
the orders we describe. And when again the attention is protracted 
through six entire evenings the testimony is complete. Such, how- 
ever, are the phenomena which attend the institution we are about 
to describe. 

Concerts sustained by professors may be found in the musical his- 
tory of this country for more than a century back. Of such a kind 
was that held originally at Haberdasher’s Hall, afterwards at the 
King’s Arms, Cornhill, and which expired in 1774. We allude to 
this more particularly, because perhaps, it may have had some influ- 
ence in establishing the Philharmonic, as we observe the name of Ma. 
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Dance among the performers there. Granvin1 led and Mr. D.: 
played the principal second. Mrs. Bittineton also, being then: 
only seven years old, played a concerto on the pianoforte, in 1773. 
The Academy of Ancient Music, held at the Crown and Anchor, 
which sunk and re-appeared several times, till at last finished under 
the conduct of Dr. Arnocp, in the beginning of the present century, 
was also of the same kind. Bacu and Aset's concerts afterwards 
taken up with so much liberality by Lorp AsrnGpox, who ex- 
pended 1600/. in a fruitless attempt to support them, came nearer in 
point of excellence. After the loss of this sum his Lordship de~ 
clined to volunteer any further pecuniary guarantee, and the pro- 
fession determined to try their fortune in carrying them on. From 
1785 to 1793 the performances continued to flourish, but the opposi- 
tion established by Sanomon, and the increasing taste for vocal 
music, put an end to the efforts of the professors in that year. This 
musician was piqued at being left out of the professional concerts, 
and hearing that Haypw had been engaged by Lory Axsinaoon, 
and that he was disappointed by the termination of his Lordship’s 
management, Satomon set off to bring him over. It is to this cir- 
cumstance that the world probably owes those symphonies which 
are the finest monuments of instrumental art. Haypn was engaged 
not only to compose but to direct the performance of his produc- 
tions, and thus he was roused by every motive, and excited by the 
highest instances of talent, that could be engaged in his service. So 
it happens that even our bad passions are enlisted on the side of 
general utility. 

After the dissolution of these concerts, instrumental music gave 
way to vocal, which rose by such rapid advances that- its former 
superior was in imminent danger of losing that degree of encourage- 
ment which is indispensible to it nourishment and support. Living 
talent languished for want of patronage, and the works of de- 
parted genius were likely to be soon forgotten, The dormant recol- 
lections and appetites were however revived by the spirited exertions 
of a few individuals. Messrs. J. Cramer, Corri,and Dance, met 
at the house of the latter, and agreed to invite, at a subsequent meet- 
ing, the attention of the profession to so excellent a purpose. To 
this intent they summoned twelve other gentlemen to their aid, and 
an immediate attempt to institute a concert by the gratuitous exercise 
of their talents was not only resolved upon, but a subscription of 
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three guineas each was entered into. A plan was digested and the 
number increased to thirty, to which it was then limited. An open- 
ing, however, was left for subscribers amongst the profession, to 
which no bounds were assigned, who were to be admitted under the 
title of associates, but who were neither to enjoy the privilege of a 
vote, or any other interest in the constitution of the society. After 
the original thirty all vacancies were to be filled up from the list of 
associates by ballot. These gentlemen were as under, and it will 
be seen that the list comprises a great proportion of the finest talents 


of the country. 

Mess. J. Cramer Mess. SHieip Mess.C: AsHLEY 
Corri Neate R, Cooxe 
Dance GRIFFIN YaNniewitTz 
CLEMENTI Porrer Nove.L.Lo 
Bisuop Sir G. Smart Bercer 
AtTTWwoop Morau GRakEFF 
SaLomon Viortt HorsLey 
Buiake Hii SHERRINGTON 
Ayrton W. Kyyvert AsHE 
F, Cramer BartTLemMan S. Wezse, 


- Subscribers at four guineas each, and members of their families 
at two, were also admitted. The Argyle Rooms were engaged. 
Wind instruments and some other performers were employed, and 
eight concerts (the first of which was in February, 1813,) were led 
by Saromon, F. Cramer, Viorri, SpaGnoetri, YANIEWITZ, 
and Vaccari, in turn, The principal of the conduct of the 
musical department will be explained by the following law :— 

‘* Rule second.—That the chief object of the society is the per- 
formance, in the best style possible, of the most approved instru 
mental music ; consisting of full pieces, concertantes for not less than 
three principal instruments, sestettos, quintettos, quartettos, and trios; 
that no concerto, solo, or duetto, shall ever be performed at any of the 
society’s concerts; that if the directors should think it expedient at 
any time to introduce vocal music with full orchestra accompani- 
ments, it must be under the aboye limitations.” The directors for 
the first season were—Mussrs. Avnrox, Bisnor, CLEMENTI, 
Conni, Cramer, F. Cramer, and Dance, and sixty-one profes- 
sors joined the society, as associates, including almost every name 
known in the annals of the science in the country. To crown the 
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design, rae Prince Recent condescended to honor the infant com- 
monwealth with his patronage. 

An institution so formed could not fail to command success, and 
accordingly we find the highest degree of reputation following its 
establishment, and admission eagerly sought. Public estimation has 
increased at every succeeding season, with the exception of a very 
short and ineffectual opposition, which about four years since arose 
out of some slight dissentions, and which gave occasion to a concert 
(called rae Proresstoxat Concert,) that was soon abandoned. 
Few of the members had withdrawn their names, and therefore the 
Philharmonic Society suffered no diminution worth notice. 

The two last seasons have witnessed a material deviation from the 
original plan in the introduction of single songs. The argument 
for this innovation, not to call it an absolute departure from the main 
design, was the difficulty of drawing together a sufficient number of 
equally great performers to sustain cencerted pieces. This season 
(for the first time,) the singers are, as we understand, regalatly en- 
gaged and paid. If therefore concerted pieces are displaced by 
songs, it can only be upon some ground of preference which perhaps 
will hardly be thought to consist with the nature of the establishment. 
It may be dangerous to dilute the grand purpose of supporting 
instrumental music in its excellence, In any other light the change 
appears of little moment. 

The direction during the present season is confided to Messrs. 
Arrwoop, Ayrton, Breanam, Crementi, Grirrin, Neate, 
Porter, Ries, Spacnouettt, and Weicusetn. The members 
are forty-five in number, the associates thirty-three, and the honorary 
subscribers five hundred and four. In order to complete our view 
of this society, it remains for us only to subjoin a copy of one or two 
bills of fare, which we select from the last and present seasons, and 
to add the laws by which it is now governed, with a list of the pre- 
sent members and associates. Jt would be superfluous to offer any 
yemarks upon a performance in which most of the finest talent of 
the country is engaged, upon the prineiple of surrendering all per- 
soval feelings to the excellence of the music. We trust from what 
we hear of the sapport afforded to the endeavours of the united proe 
fessors and of the state of the fands, that there no longer exists a 
doubt of the permanency of a concert, so well calculated to advance 


ecicnce, to sustain its dignity, and the reputation of the profession, 
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and which seems to impart the firm and imperishable character to the 
genius of composers for instruments, that THpConcERT OFANGIENT 


Music has so long assisted in giving to the great masters of vocal art. 
Long may they both flourish! 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 








Fifth Concert, Monday, 27th April, 1818. 





ACT I. 
SinfoniainD. - - - - Beethoven. 
Aria, “ Se fur sogno,” Mr. Lacy - Paer. 
Trio, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, Messts. 
Wetcusetr, Mort, and Linptey - Mozart. 
Quartetto, “ Benedictus,” Mas. Lacy, Mr. 
Terrait, Mra. Ettiotr, and Ma. Lacy Mozart. 
Overture, Des Abencerages + - Cherubini. 
ACT Il. 
Sinfonia (No. 10.) - - - Haydn, 
Scena ed Aria, “ Ecco a te,” Miss Sre- 
PHENS : - . - Mayer. 
Quartetto, two Violins, Tenor, and Violon- 
cello, Messrs. Loner, Watts, Caat- 
Lower,and Linptey + - Haydn. 
Overture, La Clemenza diTito - - Moxart. 
Leader, Mz. Mon1—at the Piano-forte, Ma. Bisnor, 
First Concert, Monday, 1st March, 1819. 
ACT I. 
Sinfonia (No. 12) - - - Haydn. 
Scena, ** Berenice ové sei,” Mas. eae Jomelii. 
Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello, Messrs. Lopzen, Warts, Cuat- 

Loner,and Linptzy - - «© Beethoven, 
Overture, Anacreon = « - . Cherubini. 
ACT II. 

Sinfonia (MS) never before performed  - Clementi 
Aria, “ Parto,” La Clementa di Tito - + #Mosart 
Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 

cello, Messns. Mons, Warts, Movux- 

Tain, and Lixpter . . - Krommer, 
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Duetto, “ Il cor vi dono,” Cosi fan tutte - Mozart. 
Overture, Fidelio - - = - Beethoven. 
. Leader, Mr. Moa1—at the Piano-forte, Ma. Cuementi. 





The singers have been, besides those mentioned in the bills, Ma- 
pame Fopor and Camporgse, Mrs. Satmon, Miss Goopatt, 
the Demorsevies pg Linu, Mr. Branam, Ma. T. Cooxe, and 
Signor Creve.u. 





LAWS, &c. 


OF THE OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 


1. The primary object of the Philharmonic Society is the encouragement of 
the superior branches of music, by the establishment of a concert, and combin- 
iug therein the highest talents that can be procured, for the purpose ef forming 
a full and complete orchestra. 


OF THE MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


2. This society shall consist of two classes, viz. Members and Associates. 

3. The number of members shall not exceed fifty ; in them is vested the 
whole pfoperty and sole government of the 

4. The number of associates shall be unlimited : they shall enjoy, in 
common with the members, the same privilege, both for themselves and their 
families; vf admission to the concerts 5 and from amongst them shall every 
mew member be chosen. 


OF THE ADMISSION. OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


§. The members shall be chosen from out of the class of associates. 

6. No person shall be proposed as a member who has not attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 

7. Exery candidate, as member or associate, shall be bond fide a professor 
of music; he shall be proposed in writing by neither more nor less than three 
members, and his recommendation shall contain his names at full length, with 
his address and qualifications, in the following manner :— 


‘ Wey wove names are unergneds dy of our own perioal 
knowledge, recommend A. B. of 


a person whose 
moral character and professional ability qualify him to become [a 
_ member, or an associate} of this society. 


8. No member or associate shall be chosen until his recommendation 
shail have been read at three meetings immediately prior to his election, the 
day of election to be itrcluded in this number ; no ballot to take place un- 
til two months after the day on which the candidate shall have been proposed. 

9. Elections for members and associates shall be determined by a majority 
of two-thirds of the votes of members present. ° 
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10. No election for members and associates shall take place between the 
aunual general mecting and the first Monday in November, 


OF THE DIRECTORS. 


11. Twelve directors shall be elected from amongst the members only at 
the annual general meeting, and enter on their offices on the third Monday 
in July. Three, at least, of the directors newly chosen, shall be members who 
have not served in that office during the preceding season; but if more than 
nine directors are chesen who have filled that office the preceding season, the 
election shall be declared in favonr of the nine who have the greatest number 
of votes, together with the three next highest on the list who have not served 
in the preceding year. 

12. The directors shall have the management of the concerts, the accept- 
ance and engagement of the performers, and of all other matters immediately 
relating to the concerts of the society. 

13. The directors shall have the power of making bye-laws, for the regula. 


tion of their own meetings, a copy of which shall be delivered to the secretary 
aad be forthcoming at any general meeting. 


OF THE TREASURER AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


14. The treasurer shall be elected from amongst the directors chosen at the 
annual general meeting, and shall enter on his office on the third Monday in 
July. 

r. He shall issue all the tickets for the concerts to the subscribers, meme 
bers, and associates, and receive the money for the same, which he shall 
immediately pay into the account at the bankers of the society, standing jojutly 
ia his own name and that of the trustee. 

16. He shall keep a general cash-book of all his receipts and payments, 
which shall be produced whenever required by a general meeting, or by @ 
meeting of the directors, 

17. His accounts shall be presented at the annual general meeting, having 
been previously examined by the auditors. 

18, A trustee shall be elected at the annual general meeting, from amongst 
the members, in whose name, jointly with that of the treasurer, all monies bee 
longing to the society shall be invested at the bankers. 

19. Twoauditors shall be elected at the annual general meeting from amongst 
the Members, who shall examine the treasurer’s accounts previously to their 
being presented. 

20. A secretary shall be elected at the annual general meeting from amongst 
the members. 

21. The secretary shall attend all general meetings, the meetings of the 
directors, and be present at every concert and rehearsz!, He shall keep a 
fairly-written and exact copy of the minutes of the proceedings of the society ; 
he shall issue all summonses to the directors or members, in which he shall dis- 
tinctly notify the object for which any special general meeting is convened; 
He shall also circulate all letters amongst the subscribers, and perform every 
other duty that appertains to his office. , 

22. A librarian shall be annually elected on the third Monday in June: 
he shall have the charge of, and be responsible for, all the music, books, musi- 
cal instruments, and other moveable property belonging to the society ; he shall 
be present at every concert and rehearsal, to distribute and collect the avusic, 
and shall be ready to attend any general or direstors’ mecting, if called upon. 
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It shall be his duty to keep the library in perfect order, and to superintend the 
copyists employed by the society. 
OF GENERAL MEETINGS. 

23. The annual general meeting of the society shall be held on the third 
Monday in June ; and the general meeting for fixing the concerts, on the first 
Monday in November. 

24. Nine members constitute a meeting for general purposes; but no elec- 
tion for directors, and other officers of the society, can take place, except fif- 
teen members are present. And should the annual general meeting be at- 
tended by less than fifteen members, such elections shall be postponed to the 
day on which such general meeting shall be necessarily held by adjournment, 
and of which not less than three days’ notice shall be given to each member. 

25. Seven members, or three directors, shall have the power to call a gene- 
ral meeting, within ten days, and not earlier than three, after they shall have 
delivered their signed requisition for that purpose to the secretary, to whom the 
object of such meeting shall be specified. 

26. General meetings shall have the power of adjourning from time to time. 

27. All questions shall be determined by ballot, if demanded by two mem- 
bers present ; upon all other occasions by a show of hands. 

28. All resolutions shall be confirmed or rejected at the next general meeting. 
_ 29. No law shall be altered or repealed, except by two general meetings, 
convened or held by adjournment for that purpose. 

30. No person shall propose any future law, nor the amendment of any ex- 
isting law, except in writing. 

31. Every member, at a general meeting, shall speak stasiding, and address 
himself to the chairman only. ' 

$2. In all cases where the votes are equal, the chairman shall have a second 


vote, 
DISMISSION OF OFFICERS. 

33. The society shall have the power of dismissing any of its officers, whe- 
ther director, treasurer, or others, at two general meetings, specially called for 
that purpose. The notice for the first of such meetings to be delivered at least 
seven days previous to it; and the following meeting not to be earlier than 
seven days after the first. At both meetings, held for this purpose, fifteen 
members shall be present, and vote, or the proceedings shall be void. 


OF THE CONCERTS. 

34.-At the general meeting held on the first Monday in November, the 
nights of the concert shall be fixed, the terms of subscription shall be regulated, 
and the mode of admitting subscribers for the following season shall be deter- 
mined. 

35. Each director and the conductor shall have two tickets nightly, and the 
leader one. No tickets except these, and those of the Royal Family, shall be 
transferable. 

36. Instrumental solos, concerios, duettos, and concertantes, for less than 
three principal instruments, are not admissible in the concerts of this society. 

37. There shall be no distinction of rank in the orchestra of this society ; 
should any doubts upon this subject arise, the station of every performer shall 
be fixed by the leader of the night, subject to the controul of the directors. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


38. Each member and associate shall pay, previously to the commencement 
of the first concert in every season, such sum, or subscription, as shall be fixed 
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at the general meeting, held on the first Monday in November, immediately 
preceding such concert, or determined at a meeting held by adjourument from 
that day. Any member or associate failing to comply with this law (except 
under circumstances hereafter-named) vacates his situation in the society. 

39. A discretionary power shall be vested in any general meeting held pre- 
viously to the first concert, to extend the period for the payment of the sub- 
scriptions of such members and associates as may be out of England at that 
time. 

40. Female professors shall be admitted to subscribe to the concerts on 
such terms as shall be annually fixed, provided they have been proposed and 
ballotted for im the manner prescribed for the admission of members and 
Associates. 

APPROPRIATION OF THE FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY. 

41. All monies received shall be appropriated to the advancement and honor 
of the musical art, for which purpose alone this society is instituted. After 
paying the expenses of eaeh season, any balance that may remain shall be car- 
ried to the account of the succeeding year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

42. Foreign professors, of great eminence, may be elected honorary member's 
of this society, by a majority of members, at any general meeting. They must 
be proposed, in writing, by five members of the society at least, and due notice 
given of the day of erection. 

Honorary members shall have free admittance to the concerts of the society 
for one season; but they shall cease to enjoy this privilege should their re- 
sidence in England be prolonged beyond that time. It shall, however, be in 
the power of the society to re-elect honorary members. 

43. Ifany member of this society (who is not out of town, or confined by 
indisposition ) shall absent himself from the ral meeting, held on the third 
Monday in June, for the purpose of electing officers, and of passing the Trea- 
surer’s accounts ; or from that held on the first Monday in November, for the 
purpose of fixing the nights of the concerts, he shall forfeit the sum of half-a- 
guinea; and if the aforementioned fine be not paid, on or before the night of 
the first concert in each season, he shall be excluded from this society. 

44. The annual list of members and associates shall not be sent to press, 
until it shall have been revised and signed by the ‘Treasurer and Secretary. 


MEMBERS. 
N, B. Those marked thus * are Directors for the present Year, 
Messrs. Ashe Messrs.* Griffin Messrs. C. Potter 
Ashley Horsley * Ries 
* Attwood Kramer Sale 
* Ayrton Lacy Scheener 
* Braham Latour Sherrington 
Bishop R. Lindley Shield 
Bridgetower Loder Sir G. Smart 
Calkin P. Meyer Mess. H. Smart 
* Clementi C. Meyer Sor 
T. Cooke Moralt * Spagnoletti 
F. Cramer Mori Viotti 
Dr. Crotch Naldi Watts 
Messrs. Dance # Neate S. Webbe 
Dizi Novello * Weichsel 
Femy * Potter T. Welsh 
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Messrs. J. Beale 
Bellamy 
Burrowes 
Cahusac 

J. Calkin 
Craggs 
Dr. Carnaby 

Messrs. J. Clarke 
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TREATISES ON SINGING. 


Art. 1. Solfeges d’ Italie, avec la Basse chiffree, composés par Leo, 
Durante, Scarlatti, Hasse, Porpora, Mazzoni, Caffaro, David Pe- 
rez, &c. dédiés a Messeigneurs les premiers gentilshommes de la 
Chambre du Roi et recueillis par les Srs. Levésque et Béche 
ordinaires de la Musique de sa Majesté. Paris. 

2. The Modern Italian Method of Singing, with a variety of pro- 
gressive examples, and thirty-six solfeggi. By Signor D. G. 

‘ Aprili. London. 

3. The Elements of Singing familiarly exemplified, to facilitate the 
acquirement of the Science of Vocal Music in the Italian and 
English styles, from the commencement of the study until the ut- 
most proficiency is acquired ; adapled for pupils of every age, with 
observations to enable a Parent or Superintendant to assist in the 
tuition of the Scholar during the Master’s absence. By Gesualdo 
Lanza. Interspersed with select examples and exercises of the 
most eminent Masters, from the earliest period to the present time. 
London, 1813. 

4. Introduction to the art of Solfaing and Singing, wherein the chief 
requisiles for a good Singer, vis. Intonation, Time, and Execu- 
tion, are clearly illustrated by concise instructions and easy exam- 
ples, calculated to facilitate the performance of vocal music, ac- 
cording to the most modern style. Composed and respectfully 
dedicated to Mrs. Billington, (with permission) by J. Jousse. 
London. 

5. A Concise Treatise on Italian Singing, elucidated by rules, obser« 
vations, and examples, sycceeded by a new Method of Instruction, 
comprising scales, exercises, intervals, and solfeggios, peculiarly 
arranged and harmonized ; dedicated to Thomas Broadwood, Esq, 
By G. Ferrari. London, 


Vocal art has employed for a great number of years our unwea- 
ried attention. We have heard the finest singers of Europe, we have 
examined many of the best and many of the worst treatises from 
Zz22 
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the earliest to the latest; we have conversed with a vast number of 
masters, and with professors of acknowledged ability; we have 
devoted no small portion of our ieisure to practice and to teaching, 
and it results from all our enquiries, that though the science has been 
understood and exercised by many public performers in as great 
perfection as will probably ever he attained, there is yet no code of 
instruction extant, that contains searcely any thing beyond the ele- 
ments purely technical. ‘The subject has been often treated mechani- 
cally, but never philosophically. The simple difference bet ween any 
and all of the books of instruction we have yet seen, consists in a 
more or less full and complete arrangement of the degrees of science, 
which depend principally, if we may not say entirely, on mechanical 
practice and formation—on the art of producing certain sounds and 
of executing certain passages. But we know of no book which 
attempts to arrange and classify the effects produced by the efforts of 
mind—which aims at directing the intellectual powers employed in 
singing to their just and necessary objects, except in so meagre a 
form and by such poor and scanty scraps of common place maxims, 
that we are still left to consider a good treatise on the elements of 
vocal science to be a desideratum among the lovers of music. Mr. 
Brown's essay on the Poetry and Music of the Italian Opera, pub- 
lished about forty years ago, and which was the subject of an article 
jn our first number,* shews how much may be done, and is an ele- 
gant example of a nice discernment and discrimination applicd to 
the object of our consideration. 

Beyand this little work we are aware of nothing but detached obser. 
vations, scattered through the several historians of the science, and 
through the pages of other authors, who have been tempted to inter- 
sperse a few casual and brief remarks that fellin their way. But for 
Mr. Brown’s assistance, the task of proving the utility as well as 
the necessity of taking the faculties of the mind into account, might 
have been Icft to ourseives. Enough, however, has been done to 
convince any intelligent person that the higher branches of singing— 
the just application of the technical pawer—depend entirely upon the 
intellectual constitution, (particularly if we may class fine sensibility 
under that head,) and instances are ngt wanting to shew that the de- 
gree of perfection attained, depends eyen more upon mind than na- 
tural organ ; for in the casesof Mara and Cataxany, of HaRnison 

* Page 28. No. }, 
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and Brauaw, not to mention a hundred others, the most extraordi- 
nary gi‘ts of nature in respect to voice, and the most perfect system 
of technical education and practice, have yet left the possessors at a 
great distance below cempetitors, whose organic powers were far 
inferior, and whose superiority could only be derived from the dig- 
nity of their conceptions and the delicacy of their tastes—acciden(s 
purely intellectual. The well known fact that the Miserere of 
Allegri, which, as performed in the Pope’s Chapel, raises the highes( 
possible emotion, but fails every where else, would serve as an addi- 
tional testimony of the commanding influence of manner as directed 
by mind, were more examples necessary. 

Much of what we might have had to say upon this matter has been 
anticipated in the letters of Timotuevs, inserted in our former and 
present numbers, with whom we entirely accord. In England he 
has observed we have no school, and therefore it is, that we of this 
country stand so much more in need of a philosophical understand- 
ing of the subject. We fall into repetition by urging the difference 
between foreign notions of expression and our own. But nothing 
else is wanting to shew the indispensible necessity of the addition to 
treatises, we now urge. Italian modes of expression can never ac- 
cord with pre-conceived English notions of propriety, and though 
we admit that the Italian methods of fixing the yoice exceed beyond 
all comparison any which we know, (indeed there is no other sys- 
tem), yet when we come to the application of what we thus obtain 
there is little that is in common between us. The usage of the grace, 
called Portamento,* will afford us at once a perfect illustration. We 
deny the admission of Portamento into English singing almost 
wholly. The Italians scarcely sing a bar without it. This ornament, 
as used by Italians, to untaught English ears and English taste, we 
are satisfied destroys the effect of the finest composition and the 
most polished execution in every other respect. What foreign singer, 
Mara excepted, could ever convey to an English audience the sub- 
limity, the force, or the pathos of Hanpst? We may confidently 
assert that no one ever did or ever could. Almost all Me. Branan’s 
errors are errors proceeding from a want of discrimination between 
the usages of the Italian school and the prejudices of English ears, 


* We take portamento here in its signification of the glide, by which we 
rather conform to modern usage than what we concieve to be the proper inter- 
pretation of the term. 
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Sucli examples are all powerful; they give us at once to know that 
there is a radical and entire difference in sens mode of employing the 
same means. 

The books whose titles are placed at the head of this article, come 
all under the denomination we haye assigned to such treatises ; they 
are technical or mechanical. They are more or less copious in the 
examples, the principles they inculcate are however very much 
alike. The first rules of the science, such as the divisions of time, the 
scales, the rudiments of solmization, must be alike; yet, although 
these masters proceed nearly upon one common plan there are a few 
points of difference, and some of material importance, which we shall 
notice as we proceed. 

The works of Araiit, Jousse, and Lanza, rise from the 
simplest to the most complicated instances of the several technical 
requisites of vocal art. Apniti’s book is the most simple, and con- 
{ains, in a very compact and digested form, almost all the marrow of 
what the others give us. Mr. Jousse is more dilated both in his 
verbal instructions and in his musical examples. Ma. Lanza writes 
like a man who is willing to exhaust the subject. The first idea, 
however, that impresses itself most is the im practicability of attaining 
the very first step without the aid of a master and vid voce instruc: 
tion. This first step we look upon to be the formation of pure tone 
of the best possible kind the organs of the singer will admit. Ex- 
perience assures us that a deficiency in this essential, fundamental 
particular, constitutes the ruin of nine tenths of the singers that are 
made. We will venture to assert, that the first attempts at singing, 
arc all effects of imitation, proposed after some model, good or bad ; 
and we hold with as little fear of error that a female can only in- 
struct a female in the best manner, a manaman. In order to prove 
our assertions let us turn to the directions given by these able 
masters. We will suppose for a moment that the pnpil knows what 
the real intervals of the diatonic scale are, and quitting for an in- 
stant the main consideration of tune, we will press upon the atten- 
tion of the reader the methods described for producing tone. After 
a due portion of advice to keep the voice steady, Aprixi desires the 
student “to form the voice in as pleasing a tone” as is in his power. 
** To vocalize correctly, that is, to give as open and clear a sound to 
the vowels as the nature of the language i in which the student sings 

will admit, to exercise the voice with the monosyllables po rE MI, 
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&c. never to foree the voice, in order to extend its compass in the 
voce di petto upwards, but rather to cultivate the voce di testa in what 
is called falsetto, in order to join it well and imperceptibly to the 
voce di petto, for fear of incurring the disagreable habit of singing in 
the throat or through the nose,” We beg our readers to remark that 
these terms are general. Itis all very true and very sensible, but 
nothing of it can be accomplished with certainty or even an ap- 
proach to certainty, without the help of a judicious teacher ; and if 
a scholar who had sufficient knowledge of the diatonic scale to be able 
to sing the notes correctly in tune, were to begin upon Araiti’s 
directions, we will venture to assert, that in nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine instances out of a thousand, he would either sing in his nose or 
in his throat, or he would adopt some fancied resemblance to a model 
in the endeavour to form a pleasing tone. This model would be fol- 
lowed in the prominent but not probably in the best parts of his 
performance. 

But Mr. Jousse leads us into still greater perplexity and error, 
for he tells us (page 10) to sound the syllables in solfaing nearly 
thus :—Dow, RAY, MEE, FAW, SOL, LAW, see. Mr. Jousse is a 
foreigner, and therefore he will pardon us for saying, that the sylla- 
bles he prints, do not, according to English orthoepy, come near the 
sounds he intends to convey. Forgetting for a moment how loose 
his definition is, he labours under a misprision altogether, from 
which it is most important to rescue those who are in possession of 
his treatise, and are likely to make it their guide. The pronuncia- 
tion he proposes is a method infallible utterly to destroy pure tone 
and just enunciation. Indeed Mr. Lanza especially cautions the 
scholar against the very sounds Mr. Jousse recommends. Ma. L, 
gives DOE, RAY, ME, FAA, 80L, LAA, as the true method of vocalizing 
—and he is near the truth in every instance but ray, which, we 
think, should be raz. Mr. Lanza, however, proposes a better 
method than either of these ; at page 20, he advises, in the beginning 
of instruction, to substitute the single- syllable 4u for all others, 
This appears to us to be by far the most just, and for the following. 
reasons. The problem of first forming the voice requires equality 
throughout, which is best (may we not say only?) to be accom. 
plished by preserving a uniformity of action in all the organs 
brought into play. We beg to be understood to speak of the very 
first attempts, which are to be continued until the principle of pro- 
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ducing pure and equal tone, united with a just intonation, is fixed 
habitually. It is now agreed, that a certain conformation of the 
throat, mouth, and lips, externally expressed by the bocca ridente or 
an elongation of the mouth approaching to a smile, does this in the 
greatest perfection. The syllable au secures the conformation de- 
sired the most effectually ; and if any doubts remain upon the mind 
of the reader, we request him to turn to Mrz. Lawza’s plates, in 
which are represented the several formations of the mouth. Ofthese 
Do* is utterly impracticable, in the way herepresentsit. Re and m1 
are more justly depictured. Fa presents the nearest approach to 
the true practice; Sut is impracticable, and La is too wide except 
for passages of force. But our great objection is, that the same 
principle does not pervade them all ; and could a pupil be found who 
practised from Mr. L.’s examples without viva voce aid, we are 
satisfied he would produce as many different species of tone as there 
are figures and syllables. Indeed Mr. Lanza himself argues this 
very point in his preface. He says, “ with respect to the formation 
ef the mouth, it is certain that even the least variation in the form of 
the mouth will give variation in the tone issuing from it; and the 
harshness or sweetness, the fullness or narrowness, the brilliancy or 
heaviness in the tone, as well as the facility or difficulty of executing, 
will be regulated by the method in which the pupil is taught to form 
his mouth ; in this, and the art of taking breath, the pupil will un- 
doubtedly meet with the greatest difficulty.” The radical, essen- 
tial, vital principle of good singing, we repeat, must be communi- 
cated at first or never. It consists in the production of the purest, 
steadiest, and best tone, and the most accurate tune; and with this, 
tio attempt at various pronunciation should be connected, till the 
habit is fixed and secured by the use ofa single sound. Many may 
be aware of the necessity, but few are willing to endure the pa‘ient 
perseverance indispensible to be encountered during this long stage 
in the journey towards the goal of perfection in vocal art. Before 
we quit this part of Mr. Lanza’s book, we ought to say, that the 
changes of the harmonies, with which he proposes to accompany the 
scale, cannot fail to add steadiness to the singer. In this necessary 
and useful assistance and confirmation both the Solfeges d'Italie and 
Ma. Jowsse are deficient. 


* We cbject to the example given in the plate. The mouth of the Ggure is 
té6 much opened. 
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We shall not dissent from the utility of association in the attempt 
to convey a knowledge of distances, or the power of reading notes 
with facility and truth. We venture to suggest, however, that the 
adoption of words which should always be applied to the. same 
intervals—to tone greater, tone less, and semitone, might give more 
cértainty in sight-singing as well as in intonation. Tost, and the 
old writers, insist very strongly upon the necessity of very nice 
distinctions in the divisions of the intervals, though the moderns are 
content with referring to a keyed instrument as a standard of tune. 
Tost says— 

“ The scholar — to make him hit the semitones according 
to the true rules. very one knows not that there is a semitone 
major and minor, because the difference cannot be known by an 
organ ot harpsichord, if the keys of the instrument are not split. 
A tone, that gradually passes to another, is divided into nine 
almost imperceptible intervals, which are called commas, five of 
which constitute the semitone major, and four the minor. Some are 
of opinion, that there are no more than seven, and that the greatest 
ntimber of the one half constitutes the first, and the less the second ; 
but this does not satisfy my weak understanding, for the ear would 
find no difficulty to distinguish the seventh part of a tone ; whereas 
it meets with a very great one to distinguish the ninth. If one were 
continually to sing only to those above-mentioned instruments, this 
knowledge might be unnecessary; but since the time that come 
posers introduced the custom of crowding the operas with a vast 
number of songs, accompanied with bow-instruments, it becomes so 
necessary, that if a soprano was to sing D sharp, like E flat, a nice 
ear will find he is out of tune, because this last rises. Whoever is 
not satisfied in this, let him read those authors who treat of it, and 
let him consult the best performers on the violins In the middle 
parts, however, it is not so easy to distinguish the difference ; 
though I am of opinion, that every thing that is divisible, is to be 
distinguished.” —Gallian d's Translation of Tosi on the Florid Song, 
page 19. ? 

The moment we quit the mere exercise of the voice for intonation 
and the attainment of singing at sight, to proceed towards higher 
branches, it seems to us that a more philosophical method is 
wanting. Solfeggi are selected from the old masters, and are 
carried to a great extent, as in the Solfeges d'Italie.—No specimen 
can be more diversified or more excellent. But there being no 
directions as to the sentiment which the passage was originally 
written to convey, expression is never Cultivated. It should seem to 
us, that passages of various expression should be drawn from the 


highest examples, both frith Magis and Italiau words ; that they 
A 
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should be classed and arranged, and some means hit upon of 
marking the gradations of power, and the changes of tone which best 
give the true expression. The student would thus be led from the 
mechanical formation of tone, to the genuine and legitimate applica- 
tion of what he has learned—to the just end of singing—the finest 
combination of sense and sound. If we are told this is to be done 
just as well by songs, we deny the position. No entire song can be. 
adduced which preserves a uniformity of style throughout; and in 
the next place we consider that short examples would most strongly 
convey the passion contained in the musical phrase; besides one 
species might be cultivated at a time, and the just gradation pre- 
served. And here let us remark, that one of the worst evils 
attending the present mode of instruction is, the indulgence masters 
show to the solicitude of pupils and parents to begin singing songs, 
and those principally the fashionable ballads of the hour. Masters 
should have the conscience and the courage to advertise both parents 
and pupils, that mediocrity in the art is at this time of day utterly 
contemptible, and will render them all ridiculous.* That singing 
is not to be acquired but by long study and diligent practice ; and 
that ifthe rudiments are abandoned too soon, if the foundations be 
not well and irremoveably laid, all attempts to build a good super- 
structure will prove abortive. Thus the master would avoid the 
charge of dishonesty, and the pupil the imputation of folly, idle- 
ness, or incapacity. Here, however, we would combat an idea Mr. 
Lanza throws out in his preface; he says, that he considers it to 
be scarcely possible “ to commence the instruction at too early a 
period.” We dissent from him altogether, if he directs his observa- 
tion to singing, and we are supported by Mr. Ferrari. We say, 
on the contrary, the time of beginning depends entirely on the 
physical constitution and aptitude of the pupil. If instruction be 
begun before the mind and the ear are capable of the clearest appre-_ 
hension of musical sounds, or before the chest is sufficiently strong 
to endure the labour of practice, the time of the scholar is not only, 
thrown away, but worse effects are to be dreaded, viz. erroneous 
habits and loss of health. We have witnessed both of these. We 


* Mr. Lanza has done this partially in his book, for to learn and practice 
thoroughly the lessons he has printed, would occupy far more time than ie 
usually bestowed upon musical education. ‘This profusion, however, speaks the 
industry and the zeal of the author. Ma. Lanza is clearly in earnest. 
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have observed early associations that were irremediable even in per- 
sons who had reached, in every other respect, high attainment ; 
and we have known children, at the age of thirteen and fourteen, 
compelled to relinquish singing, and to lose the superior advantage 
of practice during those valuable years, on account of infirmity, 
brought on by a too early commencement of a course of vocal 
instruction. The rule in all cases must be taken from the intellec- 
tual and organic powers of the schglar, and with this proviso Mr. 
Lanza is right. 

As we advance in the ars technica we find some material discree 
pancies. Mr. Lanza recommends that the shake should be begun 
from the lower note upon the syllableah AppRivi says it must gene- 
rally commence with the highest of the two notes. Jousse gives no 
direction, but his musical examples are printed with the upper note 
first; and Fernr4ny leans to the same side, against Lanza. The 
acquirement of a perfect shake is as we conceive it amongst the most 
difficult attainments in singing, and we are disposed to think that 
both authority and practice are adverse to Mr. Lanza, although he 
assigns reasons, gnd apparently good ones, for his opinion. Here (as 
indeed we have done before,) we detect Mr. Jousse in plagiarism 
from Tost, (who has devoted an entire and elaborate chapter to this 
grace,) with so little care, that he has contented himself with only 
giving a different turn to the first sentences of Tosi’s chapter, by 
omitting some redundant words and adopting a new punctuation.— 
This old master commences on the upper note, and gives eight 
different species of shakes. What he says is curious, and as perhaps 
it has few examples in modern practice we shall quote him entire. 

“ The first is the Shake Major, from the violent motion of two 
neighbouring sounds at the distance of a Tone, one of which may be 
called principal, because it keeps with greater force the place of the 
note which requires it; the other, notwithstanding it possesses in its 
motion the superior sound, appears no other than an auxiljary.— 
From this Shake all the others are derived. 

The second is the Shake Minor, consisting of a sound, and its 
neighbouring Semitone Major; and where the one or the other of 
these two Shakes are proper, the compositions will easily shew.— 
Fron the inferior or lower cadences, the first, or full Tone Shake is 
for ever excluded. If the difference of these two Shakes is not easily 
discovered in the singer, whenever it is with a Semitone, one 
may attribute the cause to the want of force of the auxiliary to 
make itself heard distinctly ; besides, this Shake being more difli- 
cult to be beat than the ane, every body does not know how to 

Sad 
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make it, as it should be, and negligence becomes a habit. If this 
Shake is not distinguished in instruments, the fault is in the ear. 

“ The third is the Mezzo-trillo, or the shert Shake, which is likewise 
known from its name. One, who is master of the first and second, 
with the art of beating it a little closer, will easily learn it; ending 
it as soon as heard, and adding a little brilliant. For this reason, 
this Skake pleases more in brisk and lively airs than inthe Pathetick, 

“ The fourth is the rising Shake, which is done by making the 
voice ascend imperceptibly, shaking from comma to comma without 
discovering the rise, 

“* The fifth is the descending Shake, which is done by making the 
voice decline insensibly from comma to comma, shaking in such 
manner, that the descent be not distinguished. These two Shakes, 
ever since true taste has prevailed, are no more in vegue, and ought 
rather to be forgot than learned. A nice ear equally abbors the an- 
cient dry stuff, and the modern abuses. 

* The sixth is the slow Shake, whose quality is also denoted by its 
name. He, who does not study this, in my opinion ought not 
therefore to lose the name of a good singer; for it being only an 
affected waving, that at last unites with the first and second Shake, it 
cannot, I think, please more than once. 

*¢ The seventh is the redoubled Shake, which is learned by mixing 
a few notes between the Major or Minor Shake, which interposition 
suffices to make several Shakes of one. This is beautiful, when 
those few notes, so intermixed, are sung with force. If then it be 
gently formed on the high notes of an excellent voice, perfect in this 
rare quality, and not made use of too often, it cannot displease eyen 
envy itself, 

“The eighth is the Trillo-Mordente, or the Shake with a Beat, 
which is a pleasing grace in singing, and is taught rather by nature 
than by art. This is produced with more velocity than the others, 
and is nosooner born but dies. That singer has a great advantage, 
who from time to time mixes it in passages or divisions, (of which I 
shall take notice in the proper chapter.) He, who understands his pro- 
fession, rarely fails of using it after the Appoggiatura ; and he, who 
despises it, is guilty of more than ignorance. 

“ Of all these Shakes, the two first are most necessary, and require 

» most the application of the master. I know too well that it is custo- 
mary to sing without Shakes ; but the example of those who study 
but superficially, ought not to be imitated. 

“The Shake, to be beautiful, requires ta be prepared, though, on 
some occasions, time or taste will not permit it. But on final ca- 
deuces, it is always necessary, now on the tone, now on the Semilone 
above its note, according to the nature of the composition. 

“ The defects of the Shake are many. The long holding-out Shake 
triumphed formerly, and very improperly, as now the divisions do ; 
but when the art grew refined, it wasleft to the trumpets, or to those 
singers that waited for the eruption of an E Viva! or Bravo! from 
the populace. That Shake which is too often heard, be it ever so 
fine, cannot picase. That which is beat with an uneven motion dis- 
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gusts; that like the quivering of a makes one laugh; and that 
in the throat is the worst: That which is produced by a tone and 
its third, is disagreeable; the slow is tiresome; and that which is 
out of tune is hideous. 

‘* The necessity of the Shake obliges the master to keep the scholar 
applied to it upon all the vowels, and on all the notes lie possesses ; 
not only on minims or long notes, but likewise on crotchets, where 
in process of time he may learn the Close Shake, the Beat, and the 
forming them with quickness in the midst of the volubility of graces 
and divisions. 

‘¢ After the free use of the Shake, let the master observe if the scho- 
lar has the same facility in disusing it; for he would not be the first 
that could not leave it off at pleasure. 

s But the teaching where the Shake is convenient, besides those on 


cadences, and where they are improper and forbid, is a lesson re- 
served for those who have practice, taste, and knowledge.” 


Tost, however, like our more modern instructors, leaves us very 
much in the dark respecting the expressive power of the shake. It 
has often struck us that the original notion might possibly haye 
been derived from the juck of the nightingale, and if so, the shake 
was not introduced with any view to expression. But of all orna- 
ments we esteem the shake—considered as a simple combination of 
two notes, to have the most meaning. The Italians employ it with 
delightful effect in pathetic or amatory passages, where it is slow 
and melting ; it gives spirit, variety, and force, when rapidly intro- 
duced upon passing notes; and it not only is almost indispensible 
to the conclusion of a song but it is susceptible, (as we know 
from the example of Mara in particular,) of every passion. Yet 
at the moment we are writing, its legitimate powers and appli- 
cation are falling into ignorance and disuse. Within the last 
few days, we have heard almost every singer of reputation in 
the metropolis, and we could but note its decay. Among the 
females, it still preserves a degree of expression, but, with the 
exception of Mr. Vauauay, all the male singers made the grace 
hard, too close, and in short, a mere noise. There is in the true shake, 
what we can only designate as a liquidity, of which, even all the best 
singers (Mra. Vauauan only excepted) now deprive it. The prox- 
imate causes are, after the want of intelligence which assigns to the 
shake no value in expression, too much velocity, too much force.— 
Even in Mr. Brauam itis positively detestable. Yet he, we ate 
sure, knows better, We recommend the modern use of this fine 
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ornament to the pactical consideration of the writers on singing, whe 
have all left the subject very meagre, bald, and bare. 

His fourth section page 32, on the Slur or Dragg (the strascino of 
the Italians) Mr. Jousse has borrowed without acknowledgement 
almost entire, rule and example, from Tos1, cut and curtailed, how- 
ever, as before. 

Concerning, the definition of the grace which bears the name of 
Portamento, there appears in authors a good deal of difference. Not 
only Dra. Burney, but an intelligent musical correspondent in 
Germany, whom he quotes, uses this term as expressive of general 
purity of tonc—of a voice free from any nasal or guttural imperfec- 
tion. Speaking of MavemoiseLLe Scume cine (afterwards the 
Mana) hesays :* “She sings from G to Ein altissimo with the great- 
est ease and force, and both her portamento di voce and volubility are, 
in my opinion, unrivalled.” This passage clearly applies to the 
general deportment of the voice. Again, the Doctor himself in a de- 
scription of one of the BaGtiont1 of Bolognat says : “ her portamento 
is admirably free fromthe nose, mouth, and throat.” But he also uses 
this term in other senses not very distinctly marked.{ Mr. Jousse 
applies it to “the anticipation.” We have heard a living singer of 
very high authority, apply it to designate the glide from one note to 
another, either ascending or descending, (something similar to the 
effect produced by sliding the finger along the string of a violin) 
and which Italians perform in an exquisite manner. From these dif- 
ferences it appears to us, that the legitimate application of the term 
is not yet settled among musicians with precision. 

In his chapter on divisions, Mr. Jousse has a again recourse to 
to Tost, whose very words he uses. ‘ Divisions are to be perfectly 
in tune, marked, equal, distant, and quick.” We cannot overleap 
this chapter, as Mr. Jousse calls it, without reprobating in the most 
maarked way, so flagrant an attempt as it exhibits, to appropriate 
the writings of an old master, and to pass them off for his own. Tost 
begins his chapter on divisions thus: “ Though divisions have not 
the power sufficient to touch the soul, but the most they can do, is to 


* Present state of Music in Germany, page 109, Vol. 2. 

+ Ibid Vol. 1 page 243. 

t Dr. Bussy in his musical dictionary defines it, “ aterm applied by the 
Italians to a habit of sustaining or conducting the voice. A singer who is easy, 
yet firm and steady in the execution of his passages, is said to have a good 
portamento.” 
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raise our admiration of the singer for the happy flexibility of his 
voice ;” (Galliard’s translation, page 51). The last paragraph in Mr. 
Jousse’s short chapter (page 36) begins, *‘ Asdivisions have not power 
sufficient to touch the soul, and can only raise our admiration of the 
singer for the happy flexibility of his voice”—afier a few more 
words, he again recurs to his old friend, and copies with some slight 
involutions, his concluding sentence. Indeed, nearly all the verbal 
directions, which Mr. J. gives in his third part, (page 30) are stolen 
without acknowledgment, from the same store. It would have been 
more generous, as well as wise, to have enforced his opinions by the 
authority of Tost, whose name he mentions casually only, at page 
57. Nor are his plagiarisms confined to those we have noticed. 

Mr. Jovusse gives examples of cadences as well as of other 
graces, but there appears in them a want of invention and va- 
riety, the qualities which constitute the principal value of such 
things. In point of fact, there is no possibility of dictating a cadence 
to a singer, unless the sentiment of the song be known. Hence we 
consider, that until graces and ornaments are classified, and the pe- 
culiarities of tone, and the degrees of force distinctly characterised, 
which fit them for the expresssion of different passions, little will 
have been done towards a right code of instruction in this important 
particular. 

We now turn from Ma. Jousse to Mr. Ferrari, whose work, 
though a small one, is practical as far as it goes. This, however, 
is but a very very little way indeed. How terse his instructions are, 
let the following instances, which comprise nearly half his book, 
determine. 

* Should the student’s voice have a propensity to be guttural or 
nasal, he must endeavor to sing with his mouth forcibly open; and if he 
feels a difficulty in uniting the chest and head voice, he must, by art, 
strengthen the extremity of that which happens to be weakest. The 


chest voice of children, from ten to fourteen years of age, seldom 
extends beyond an octave.” 


“ When the student prepares to sing, he should prefer a standing 
paren open his mouth and teeth easily and gracefully, draw his 
reath slowly, attack the note past beginning piano, increasing 
its loudness, until he reaches its middle, and decreasing it as gra- 
dually, until he arrives at its end, which is technically called, in 
Italy, fiar la voce, filar i suont. 
“Immediately before the commencement of singing, the breath 
must bé drawnin. Breathing after a long note is easier than afier a 
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_ short one; but, to avoid dividing the word, it is better to breathe 


after a phrase, a cadence, or during a pause. 

*¢ Should the scholar feel his voice weak or prone to flatness, he 
must draw his breath slowly and throw it out suddenly, that he may 
attack the notes with strength. But if his voice should have a ten- 
— to sharpness, both the respiration and its emission ought to be 


Our readers we think, will smile at Mz. Ferrari’s concise essay 
upon the three important particulars, “ Expression, Style, and Taste,” 
which he treats with sueh learned brevity, that we cannot forbear to 
transcribe the whole. 


“Taste and. Genius are inborn qualities ; therefore an attempt to 
give rules for their acquirement would be presumption. But as it is: 
generally allowed, that the former may be improved, I will enume- 
rate a few evidences of it in vocal discrimination. 

“Indubitable proofs of expression, style, and taste in singing are 
displayed— 

“1, When more strength is given to ascending than to descending 
progressions ;—II. When the voice is reinforced on the Appogia- 
turas, on the Syncopes, on the accented syllables, and on words that 
express strong feeling ;—II1. When accidental sharps are sung 
with greater emphasis than accidental flats. 

“Those scholars who patiently peruse the precepts, and diligent- 
ly: practise the exercises in this little study, will, 1 trust, become 
fackiliae with that style and taste, which may enable them to attain 
perfection, with the assistance of an able master. 

** Attentive and retentive auditors of distinguished singers should 
be careful to imitate their beauties, and shun their defects. The ap- 
plause of the public is too often a dangerous criterion to judge by, 
as itis frequently the loudest whenart'is endeavoring to' raise nature, 
when it wants .no help. Partiality likewise often bestows it. on 
quackery, and prejudice withholds it from desert.” 


This is getting over the metaphysical difficulties which have 
hitherto been thought to surround these subjects, and dispatching, the 
business with a vengeance. Indeed we should almost doubt, whether 
“ Jt Onnartissimo Sig. Tommaso Broapwoop, to whom the work 
is dedicated, and in whose “‘country mansion it took its rise,” could 
possibly have said less upon these topics, before he was enlightened 
by “the labours” of his “ deyoted and obliged servant and friend, 
Giacomo Gotterrevo Ferrari pt Roverepo.” 

The largest and that which consequently ought to be the most 
useful division of these works, are the solfeggi, or the exercises for the 
voice. The plan upon which a system of such exercises should pro- 
ceed, is very cleat and simple. The examples should be so eon- 
sirucied or selected, as to rise from the plainest and easiest rudiments 
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to those of the greatest complication and difficulty, at the same time al- 
ways keeping in view the practical application of all that isthus learn- 
ed, to the grand purpose of expression, or to the subservient power of 
execution. It ought also to form an integral portion of the design, 
that the several parts of vocal art should be classed and scientifically 
arranged, in such a way that they may minister to one another asthe 
pupil advances. We do not, however, find that these maxims are 
strietly fulfilled, particularly in the point we have before alluded to; 
viz. in an endeavour to preserve a constant association between exe- 
cution and expression. We search in vain for intelligible signs 
that may convey the expression to which the passage is or may be 
best adapted. It appears therefore to us, that illustrations from 
classical authorities, to show in what manner certain passages have 
been most felicitously applied, are still wanting. These illustrations 
should be classified from the simplest to the most impassioned speci- 
mens, and a sufficient number of species of each genus given, to lead 
the student gradually to the finest, most sudden, and most marked 
transitions. Instances of the same er very similar notation being 
used to express very different sentiments, might be adduced with 
the distinct difference in the mode of execution which produces the 
difference of expression. Thus we think a philosophical and a 
technical view of the subject might be exhibited at once, and such 
a work we have hopes we shall yet live to see, as we know such an one 
has been long begun and partially continued. If possible a series of 
signs to mark the vocal execution of the several notes should be su- 
peradded. We know the difficulty that attends the additions we 
propose, for we have endeavoured and shall still endeavour to sur« 
mount it. Our own experiments have served to conyince us that 
much may be done. 

Mr. Jousse appears to have departed essentially from his more 
enlarged notions, in the musical exercises he blends with his own 
and his adopted verbal instructions. The greater part of his lessons 
areconstructed principally with an intent to fix a knowledge of time 
fn the mind, and the compositions (whether original or selected) are 
by no means happy. They are alike destitute of melody and ele- 
gance, and appear rather instrumental than vocal. They are ob- 
viously confined in compass to suit the mediocrity of the million. — 
This, however, is an error, for nothing is more certain than that the 
exercises must be adapted to oe A bass must have passages 
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within the range and compass of the bass voice, a tenor within that 
of the tenor, the soprano that of the soprano. It is also necessary 
to a really good book, that examples should be appended to point 
out to energy and emulation, what has been and therefore what is ex- 
pected to be done by great singers. These examples cannot, it is 
true, be commonly useful, except in as much as they open and aug- 
ment the understanding of the powers of the art, and serve to in- 
crease the laudable ambition, and the industry which are indispen- 
sible even to a tolerable progress according to the present attain- 
ments of the musical world. Mr. Jousss’s solfeggi are in all these 
respects so very jejune and limited that he can be said only to have 
touched not treated the several parts of vocal science. Perhaps he 
meant to publish concise and popular instructions. If so we must. 
observe that such a work in the advanced state of music, presents no 
estimate of the attainments necessary to our own satisfaction or to 
the gratification of others; it is only calculated to lull indolence and 
flatter the disposition to ease self love is always prone to indulge. 

Mr. Ferranrt’s solfeggi, though in some instances and in a 
trifling degree more extended than those of Mr. Jousse, are still 
scarcely less defective. They are after the fashion of Mr. Lanza’s, 
but they neither rise to much execution nor do they abound in 
melody or grace. The essential difference is perhaps, that they con- 
duce to exercise the upper parts of the voice more than either of 
those we have mentioned. 

Mr. Lanza has aimed at far more than either Mr. Jousse or 
Ma. Ferraat, yet we think he fails most in this department of his 
work. His solfeggi have in a measure the same faults as those we 
have previously noticed. Those in the first book are very unlike 
any compositions for voices that we are acquainted with, and are 
therefore of the less utility. Nos. 8 and 9 are superior to the rest 
because more cantabile. The want of exercises that lead the scholar 
to sustain, is indeed one of the greatest general defects. The second. 
book commences in a better style; and Ma. Lanza appears to en-. 
deavour to allure and captivate attention by his melodies, which are 
very pleasing, particularly those in the minor keys. He has also ex- 
tended the compass, though the passages seldom reach G. His as- 
cent is, however, properly gradual, and he begins to prepare the 
pupil for more execution. We cannot consider his examples to 
consist much either with ancient or modern practice. The Polacca, 
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No. 19, Book 2, is among the best, and is very good. Mr. Lanza 
has also done what none of his brethren attempt, namely, he in- 
structs the student where to take breath—a most impcrtant and ne- 
cessary addition. It seems to us that in many places he repeats his - 
caution too frequently ; for although nothing is so distressing to a 
singer as a want of breath, the breaches unavoidable in drawing 
breath are scarcely a less perceptible injury to the smoothness and 
excellence of that highest finish which singing receives from a 
beautiful and perfect manner of taking and leaving notes, than those 
which arise from exhaustion. We are, however, quite ready to ad- 
mit that much must depend upon the power as well as the habits of 
the individual. But defect of habit will create defect of power, 
and we would venture to suggest, that the pupil should be directed 
to draw in the air copiously, to husband, and ‘to give it out 
slowly, ia preference to a dependence on continually catching the 
breath at short intervals, however practicable it may be to do so.— 
Mar. Lanza has nevertheless done very wisely in introducing a cau- 
tious regard of this main particular in his exercises, 

Sianor Aparity has attended to the practical part of singing more 
than to the theoretical. He first gives lessons for the intervals both 
quick and slow, and the divisions most frequently met with. His 
first solfeggi are in a cantabilestyle, and well adapted to form the 
voice. They are intermixed with lessons that are quicker, but they 
still preserve the same character. They rise by degrees to higher 
execution, and are throughout elegant and graceful. They are of 
greater compass than any of the preceding, and contain much more 
execution, and that of a kind most likely to be beneficial to a 
singer. 

The selectors of the Solfeges d’Italie haye worked upon a far more 
extended, complete, and comprehensive outline, than either of the 
authors we have been analysing. The design of these able men 
comports very much with the notions we have thrown out. They 
have taken from the best masters—from Hassz, Porrora, Scar-. 
LaTt!, &c. those passages which have been the admiration of a 
former age, and the light of the present in its progress. It is true 
that the execution they contain does not accord with modern agility. 
But we are fully persuaded that such compositions lay the best 
foundations, and prepare most aptly both mind and organ for the 
great style of singing, by the fortenpation of the productions of 
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men, from whom we derive all that has always been admitted to bee 
long to the soundest and most correct taste. We are not quite certain 
whether the rule in Logic, “ omme plus continet suum minus,” “ every 
greater includes its less’”’ is admissible in singing. If it be, the diffi- 
culties which those lessons exhibit will train the student to any of 
modern inveation. But we should rather be inclined to remodel the 
‘whole upon the principle laid down, and to append such of the 
novelties of modern date, as are not ‘at direct variance with good 
taste, Such aa idea we may hold out to future writers, while we can 
but recommend the Solfeges d’Italie, as infinitel; the most copious 
and complete publication of solfeggi that has fallen under our ob» 
servation, The work we believe is now scarce, 

One more remark shall close our notice of this part of the treatises 
before us, Lanza, Ferrari, and the Solfeges d’Italie, comprise 
cuetts, We should caution pupils to abstain from the use of these 
until their practice is fixed and certain, for nothing so surely leads 
to bad habits asthe union of infirm singers in practice; while on the 
contrary, if one be steady and immoveable, nothing willso soon cor» 
rect the errors of the other, But never let the young singer forget 
the danger of contagion. 

We do not kaow that any further opinion upon the merits of 
these works will be expected of us, or can be given by us. Yet we 
are unwilling to lay down the pen until we have at least endeavour 
ed to convey a more distinct understanding of the merits of the 
ecyeral treatises separately.* The Solfeges d Jtalie appear to us to 


* The method of conyeying the knowledge of notation, time, &c. differ only 
inasmuch as they are more or less concise. But it seems strange that some of 
the authors should not have thought it worth while to instruct the pupils to 
count the time of lessons previously to any endeavour to combine counting time 
and singing notes. Dr. Annotp employed this method many years ago in 
some lessons he gave te the writer of this article, and it seemed calculated to 
impress clear and acourate ideas of time before the mind was distracted by a 
second and more difficult object of attention. Mr. Lanza has adopted (page 
13,) a fanciful illustration of the comparatiye illustration of notes, but which 
shews very clearly “ the value,” as it is called, * ofall the musical figures and 
their rests." ‘The idea is excellent, but the germs he uses are indistinct and une 
philosophical, ‘ Value,” though commonly applied, does not express ‘ equal 
duration.” “ E ”° may, perhaps, be esteemed nearer what he 
means to t « ‘The musical figures” ie a bad phrase to supply the place 


of ‘the motes” used in music or the musical characters, and it savours either 
of haste or affectation. An error, most common among authors is, the intuitive 
belief that what ‘is perfectly intelligible to the writer is equally so to his readers, 
Again, these are not “ali the musical figures,” for figures in their true meaning 
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he on the whole by far the most classical. Ma. Lanza’s book con- 
tains the most of what is technical, but his matier is collected and 
amassed with such a studious and minute attention to particulars 
and. detail, that it throws over the work an air of pedantry and 
charlatanism, which however, upon inspection, will not be found 
really to belong toit. The fault of the whole is, that it is too techni- 
cal, and therefore somewhat dry and tedious; but there is in it a 
vast deal of valuable matter. Aprivi is on the contrary short, con- 
cise, and simple. Every thing in his treatise is really good and use» 
ful, and its brevity is ifs only fault. Mr. Joussz aims at much 
mere than any of his brother writers, and his plan is more philoso- 
phical than theirs, His observations are many of them very sensi- 
ble, and are defective, principally because he has not dilated his ma- 
terials to the scope of which they are capable. He deals too much 
in hints, but in these hints it is to be discerned that he apprehends 
the extent of his subject, and is not insensible to the necessity of phi- 
Josophical explanation. If, however, he has excceded his competi- 
tors in this portion of the work—his rules do not contain much 
novelty, and if they are not all to be found in older writers, the 
work is disfigured by some important errors, and is to all intents 
and purposes a made-up book. His plagiarisms from Tosi are 
amongst the most notorious instances of literary plunder we ever ree 
colleet to haye met with; and these lead us to suspect that more of 
the same sort might be hunted out were it worth the labour, though 
in truth he has borrowed Jargely enough in all conscience from poor 
Tost. The remarks are not the less valuable for being stolen, as 
the receiver is in such cases benefited to the full amount, without 
participating the guilt of the offender, Altogether original and 
compiled, there is a great deal more remark in a small compass thag 
in any of the others. 

Last comes Ma.F errant, whose treatise (translated, like an opera 
book, for the use of John Bull,) lies like a feather upon a moun- 
tain, on the top of the ponderous tomes of Messas. Levesque and 
Bsoue, and of Mr, Langa. It is indeed a bagatelle, and not we 
think very worthy either of the science or the sense of the pre- 


of arithmetical are also used in notation to signify the harmonies appli- 
cable to bass notes. Mr. LanzA print another editien we would direct 
his attention to this and similar examples of a want of clear definition and-ex. 
pression that are to be found in his treatise. 
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sent age. From the most careful examination we could give to them 
all, we rise with a confirmed conviction that: we have yet seen no 
treatise on singing that bears a near approach to perfection. We re- 
peat that there is a universal want of a philosophical understanding 
of the subject. Every thing is technical. How far so limited a 
view has contributed to the present mixed-and impure state of the 
art in this country, we shall not venture to hazard a conjecture. But 
certain it is that the practice corresponds with the theory. Vocal 
science is daily becoming more and more a matter not only of me- 
chanical dexterity but of mere agility. Execution is superseding 
expression. Novelty and surprise are thrusting out by the shoulders 
all the finer sentiments connected with singing, which is no longer 
addressed to the understanding and to the sensibility. 


“Oh! exclaims old Tos1, how great a master isthe heart! Con- 
fess it, my beloved singers, and gratefully own that you would not 
have arrived at the highest rank of the profession if you had not beea 
its scholars; own, that in a few lessons from it, you learned the most 
beautiful expressions, the most refined taste; the most noble action, 
and the most exquisite graces: own, (though it be hardly credible) 
ihat the heart corrects the defects of nature, since it softens a voice 
that’s harsh, betters an indifferent one, and perfects a good one: 
own, when the heart sings you cannot dissemble, nor has trath a 
greater power of persuading : and, lastly, do you convince the world, 
(what is not in my power to do) that from the heart alone you have 
Jearn’d that Je ne scai quoy, that pleasing charm, that so subtily 
passes from vein to vein, and makes its way to the very soul.” 


We agree with this sensitive old Italian, and we lament the 
ehanges we perceive, upon principle. Music, and vocal music 
especially, is eminently calculated to minister to virtue or to vice.— 
If it be combined with high and noble sentiment and delicate or 
sportive playfulness, it confirms, it enlivens, and refines, but if bent 
to lower purposes it relaxes and enervates human character. We 
will venture to affirm that we are most easily prepared for the 
most exalted and the most exquisite sensations, by the combined 
effects of finely accompanied singing. To persons at all susceptible 
of the beauty of sounds, no poetry is so impassioned, no elo- 
quence so impressive. We witness therefore, with sorrow, and we 
shall continue firmly to oppose innovations that tend to weaken the 
heart and to degrade the intellect, while they stop the flight of 
science, strip her of her wings, and fasten her to the ground. 
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MR. HORSLEY’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


- The Tempest, a recitative and air. London. Chappell and Co. 
May Day—a round for three voices. Ibid. 
The Harper’s Lamentation. Ibid. 
Woman—a ballad. London. Clementi and Co. 
There is a calm for those that weep. London. Chappell and Co. 
Young Damon—a ballad. London. Clementi and Co. 
The Winter Nosegay. Ibid. 
Three Sonatas for the Piano Forte, composed for the Hon. Miss 
Ponsonby. London. Chappell and Co. 


Mr.Horstey is one of the very very few modern composers of single 
pieces, whose writings have elevated him to the rank of an English 
classic in music, and for that reason alone we should think it due to 
him, to pay immediate attention to any thing he deems worthy of 
publication. We had it indeed in contemplation, to cast our eyes 
over the whole of his works, when the compositions enumerated 
above reached us. We have arranged them nearly according to 
what we conceive to be the order of their merits. 

The last of the old Cantatas that remain to us among the selections 
which public singers are wont to make, are Purncety’s Mad Bess 
and Dr. Pervuscn’s Alexis. But even our own times have given 
us an improved species, and Dr. Cauxicort’s “ Angel of life,” 
Mr. Attwoon’s “ Soldier’s Dream,” and Mr. Horstey's “Gentle 
Lyre,” are three specimens of as classical purity,as original in design, 
as polished and beautiful in their execution, though not preserving the 
pristine division of the cantata, as any antiquity can boast. We are 
not acquainted with songs of more grace and fine expression, songs 
in which the merits of melody and accompaniment (in the first and 
last more especially) are so intimately blended, yet so nicely 
balanced. If the English of later birth have a vocal style of their own 
at all, it isto these songs we must turn for it, since if they do not exhi- 
bit the intrinsic marks of original thought and expression, exactly 
adapted to national predilections and national feeling, precisely ac- 
cordant with the notions of delicacy, purity, elegance, and strength 
combined, which we have the pleasure and pride to believe belongs 
to the English character and forms the basis of the English taste in 
the fine atts, we know not where to look for either genus or species. 
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In constructing the recitative and air of The Tempest, Mr. 
Horsey appears to have been well content to tread in the same 
path, a path to which the peculiar qualities of Mz. Bantieman as 
a singer, we have elsewhere observed, probably first opened the vista 
and smoothed the ascent. Dr. Draxe’s words are of solemn 
import, and the recitative begins in a style of powerful adjuration. 
Nevertheless we cannot feel quite satisfied with the first few musical 
phrases. We cannot bring our ears to admit that the close of the 
symphony with the flat 7th highest, and the commencementof the 
recitative upon the octave compensates by effect for its singula- 
rity. It appears also to us, that the mind is not sufficiently excited 
to enter at once inio the deep chilling feeling of awe, which the mo- 
dulation of the few sentencées, ending “ a guilty world,” are calculated 
to convey. The passage seems original and intensely felt, and 
though expressed without complication, it fails to arrest the auditor 
in the same degree that it has raised the composer. We fancy we 
can trace in his mind the results of long and ardent thought thus 
embodied.—But the train is not sufficiently laid in the bosom of the 
auditor, to enable him to catch fire at the instant communication of 
the spark. The recitative proceeds, however, with unabating power, 
till it rises into a very sublime illustration of elementary contention, 
in the passage, “ Where heaves thy deep incessant roar,” which, in 
contrast with the accompaniment, exhibits the united power of 
the orchestra and of melody in description, nearly to as great 
advantage as any thing we remember. It affects alike from its sim- 
plicity and its grandeur. 

Me. Horstey we think has been unfortunate in the choice of his 
words, for the similarity of the subject necessarily involves a compa- 
rison with Mr. Bisnor’s “ Fast into the waves** and with parts of 
both Dr. Cauxcort’s songs, ““ Angel of life” and “ These as they 
change.” ‘This comparison will principally assail the imagination 
in the grand movement descriptive of the tempest, and notwithstand- 
ing we can trace no positive imitation, yet there are passages both 
of the accompaniment and the air, which powerfully recall strains of 
these songs. Thus the motion of the bass in the passages *‘ O'er the 
darkly heaving waves,” when they are repeated, is the expedient 
adopted by Mz. Bisuor to exemplify the approach of the storm, avd 
the descending chromatic notes on the words “ OU" er the vast surge,” 
remind us of “On the whirlwind’s wing,” in Da. Catucort’s 
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‘ These as they change.” The entire middle movement is, however, 
very forcible, though jt scarcely comes upon us with the irresistible 
command common to the productions of this writer. The composj; 
tion certainly suffers for want ofa sight of the score, and perhaps we 
doubt, whether force is precisely that attribute of Ma. Horsiey’s 
genius which gives him so powerful an ascendancy. Our hesitation 
upon this point, is confirmed by the extreme delicacy and beauty of 
the closing larghetio. To this we may give unqualified praise. We 
have rarely seen so pathelic, so sweet, so affecting an adaptation of 
melody to words. 

Upon the whole we look upon this recitatiye and air as an addition 
of importance to the limited stores of bass singers, and though we can- 
not give it equal rank with either of Da. Caticort’s astonishingly 
felicitous songs, we assign it the next degree, together with Mr. Bisu- 
op’s “ Fast intothe waves.” It is chaste in allits parts, with some 
instances of forceful, and many of delicate and graceful composition, 
and moreover, we should call it genuine English classical music. 
There are in Mr. Horsley’s writings, a purity and strength, a seves 
rity of taste, that we may well call the moral sense in music. These 
are all preserved in this song. But take warning adventurous Basses! 
it requires to be sung. 

It is lang since any composition so natural, so Sowing, so blithe ag 
May Day,” las caught our attention, and what is more strange it 
carries an air of freshness and novelty, though bujlt upon the com; 
mon and trite imagery of village bells. The structure of the air is 
very simple and accords with the subject. The composer has 
limited his modulation to the narrowest possible boundaries consist- 
ent with the variety indispensable to a motivo of any length ; but 
the whole is vastly well managed; and the air itself, which some 
will complain of as wanting variety, ig set off by an accompaniment, 
very changeful in its alterations, between the treble and bass.— 
Though of an opposite character fo Arternury’s “ Sweet En- 
slaver,”” it partakes of the chaste aud expressive elegance with which 
that composition abounds—an elegance that belongs almost exclu- 
‘sively to an carlier age of composition, while it is not inferior tg 
** Perfida Cloris” in simplicity of design and execution. By desig- 
hating it natural, flowing, and blithe, we assign to it all the charac- 
Acristics of the free, cheerful, and innocent manners, the celebration 
of May Day combines in a fancy, filled with the delightful images 

. 
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of rural life, nor can we add a truer or more appropriate description 
than to say that Mz. Horstey’s round breathes of the country, 
and of the country on May day. PY 

Of the “‘ Harper's Lamentation” we cannot speak so highly ; the 
words are not in gur estimation such as could elicit affecting music, 
being little better than forced representations of unnatural thoughts. 
The air is, however, chaste, smooth, and polished, yet it never rises 
into fine expression ; nor indeed, above the characteristic mediocrity 
of such compositions for the day, but it maintains the same general 
level style. 

Of the other ballads “ Woman” is lively and agreeable, and what 
is now somewhat rare in things of this sportive kind, it is neither 
indecently voluptuous, nor docs it aim at insidiously undermin- 
ing the heart. Unlike the generality of the amatory productions of 
the most popular balladwriters of the present day, the poet (Mr. 
Hottoway,) gives to female fascination an intellectual place and 
dignity. “ Young Damon” and “There is acalm for those who weep,” 
are pretty plaintive trifles. In the latter the solemnity and effect are 
we think disturbed and diminished by the bell accompaniment. A 
single deep sound, repeated at more distant intervals, though a 
hacknied expedient, would to our ears have been better. ‘* The win- 
ter nosegay” is of the same class of bagatelles. In the third line 
Cowrer has given a false emphasis, “ Art has ina measure, &c.” 
which the musician perpetuates. : 

Upon the whole, we may say, the two first of these productions 
will add to Mr. Horstey’s reputation, and from the latter, he 
knows too well the transient duration of agreeable trifles, to hope 
any more than the communication of transient amusement. 

In the last article of the series, the sonatas, Mr. Horsity, has 
stooped his hand to a lighter task than usual, and he has produced a 
very polished example of lessons adapted to an early stage of instruc- 
tion. These sonatas are neither of them difficult, but they are, we 
conceive, intended to lead the pupil, when somewhat advanced, tb 
graceful expression. In the motivo of the first there is not much 
melody, but the theme is well kept in the two first variations, and the 
minor is very beautiful. The romance is plaintive and exceedingly 
sweet. Parts of the minuetto reminded us of the elegance of Haypn. 

The second sonata differs from the first in being very spirited. — 
Though the last movement is scarcely so good as the two former, 
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there isin the whole the pervading gracefulness, which we should 
describe as the most peculiar characteristic of this composer. The 
subject of the third is very pretty, but the effect of the first movement 
is weakened by too frequent repetitions of the solos in the upper 
paris and replications in the bass. Its vigor is, however, recovered 
entirely towards the end. The air of the andantino is very pleasing 
and sweetly varied, and the last movement is fully equal to the rest. 
These lessons afford an elegant and complete step in the series of in- 
struction, and may be recommended because they are well calcu- 
lated to mix some grains of execution with a larger and more valua- 
ble portion of expression. They are more particularly fitted to this 
purpose by the greater care than is customary with authors, which 
Mr. H. has bestowed upon marking the several progressions from 
P. P.to F. FP. as well upon the signs, which describe the grada- 
tions—the light and shadow iu the performance of the piece, 


3c2 





The Thorough Bass Primer, containing explanations aud examples of 
the rudiments of harmony ; with fifty exercises. By J. Burrowes. 
London. Chappell and Co. 


Atcand Musicw; or a variety of curious and entertaining musical 
problems, with their solutions, in the most tiseful and important parts 
of the science, caltulated to facilitate the study of miisic to young 
pupils, and save much tiine and trotible to the master: By J. Jousse, 
professor of music, and author of sevetal theoretical works.— 


Londoti: Chappell and Co. 


By the help of Ma. Locien and other professors, “ the tremeri< 
Hous barriers” which have hitherto excluded from eyes prophane the 
green land of haritiony seem at length to be in a fait way towards 


melting before certain penetrating fervors; and in a century or two it 
will be recorded that about the tintte when eighteen thousarid square 
miles of ice nett the poles; disappeared; giving a fresh and verdant 
tountry to the weary eyes of puny fishermén, for mighty whales 
that frequent thoge latitudes, a new light broke in upon a country 
not quite so far north; and there suddenly rose up a generation 
proficitit in the occult science of harmony. At least such are 
the posthumous rewards which we anticipaté, fame has in store: 
And if this dur gtander prophiécy should fail to its entire extent, 
we may, with absolute certainty predict, that simpler methods 
of tuition than those hitherto in use will facilitate the progress 
of all who are really and trily inclinéd to study the theory of 
music, with 4 determination to accomplish the mastery of the 
subject, while these same facile methods will engender a far greater 
proportion of pretenders, who will learn “ to talk about what they dd 
not understand,” in good set phrase. 

The author of rue Thorovcn Bass Primer communicates in a 
very concise, intelligible, and casy manner, a good deal of valuable 
information to those whom he addresses, viz. pupils who are beginé 
ning to study harmony.—The only thing we are disposed to quarrel 
with exceedingly in the whole book; is the title, which has a tendency 
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to give it a more childish and a far inferior place than that which it 
deserves, while on the contrary, Mr. Jovsse has appended to his 
expusitign a name, as much beyond the nature of its contents, (ex- 
cept he uses it in irony,) thodgh his book also developes in an attrac- 
tive and a comprehensive form; many of those things which were 
considered among the musical mysteries. 

The first requisites of an elementary treatise are, that it shonld be 
perspicuous in style and examples, that it should rise gradually 
through the scale of its problems, and above all, that redundant or 
unnecessary explanations should be avoided. Mr. Burrowes 
has never lost sight of these requisites. He places his foundation 
indeed upon another little publication of his own— The piano forts 
primer,” a book less calléd for than that under review, and to which 
we have even a stronger objection; (yet one somewhat in common be- 
tween both) that it is too dear. With these reservations and some 
few others, very slight ones indeed, which we shall point ont more 
in detail, and which our readers may perhaps conjecture, are made 
because persons of our dignity and function, like Little John in the 
seat of judgment, are not “to sit here for nothing,” this unpre- 
tending work appears to us to be exceedingly plain and moreover ex- 
ceedingly useful and excellent. 

In the first place we demur to Mr. Burrowes's definition of a 

knowledge of harmony or thorough bass, (page 8,) which limits 
such knowledge to an acquaintance with the sounds implied by the 
figures, placed over or under the bass. This is not to understand 
harmony, but merely to know how to play from figured basses. Our 
objection to the term attendant harmonies of the key, (page 14.) is 
still stronger. Mr. B. might have more safely adhered to his former 
descriptive terms of “ fundamental and derived basses”—which ap- 
pear to us to be the most philosophical division of the intervals of 
the scale. 
- We havé never been quite satisfied with the directions given by 
some Theorists, (Conre for instance) to find the fundamental bass 
ofachord. It appears to us, that a double train of reasoning is 
employed, where a single idea might suffice. Thus, Mr. Burrowes 
says, (page 24,) “A bass note; marked { is to be considered as the 
fifth of another note, consequently, the fundamental bass is a fifth 
below.” Why not say “Of the chord of ¢, the 4th is the funda- 
menial bass ?” 
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If the word Roots were placed against the third line of the exam- 
ple, (page 25,) it would make the intention more clear. 

We submit it to the reconsideration of Mn. Burrowes, whether 
he has not misapplied the term “ interrupted resolution” in page 34. 
It seems to us, that the resolution is complete, and that in point of 
fact the passage is and should be called an interrupted cadence. 
Again we differ in opinion concerning the mode of thinning the 
chord of $, (page 39 and 40.) Weshould prefer to omit the octave 

‘of the inverted Base and not the octave of the Root, for in the ex- 
ample the octave of the note which should resolve the discord, is 
found in the Bass. Now, it is better, in the general, for the discord to 
be resolved in the part in which it appears, and the example in 
question becomes by the omission a chord of the 6, and not of the ra 
Page 45—we dislike the doubling of the discard, on account of 
the increased harshness it produces. 

Page 62. When the fourth of the key carries a chord of the §, if 
the 5 descends, it is not a sub-dominant, but is to be considered as 
earrying an inverted chord of the 7th, the second of the key being 
its root. It is a sub-dominant only when the 6 is resolved by as- 
cending. Pages 67, 98—we think it would have been better if the 
author had kept all his accidental chords together, under the head of 
suspensions. 

It will be seen that we have bestowed a diligent attention upon the 
perusal of this little work, and at every page we were more rivetted 
by its generally clear and accurate method of combining the know- 
ledge it contains. We can safely recommend it as the most easily in- 
telligible, and, as a whole, the best essay of the kind we have ever 
met with. 

Mr. Jovusse’s Arcana Musice contains much theoretical juggling 
adapted to the understanding of younger pupils. He does less and 
more than Mr. Burrowes. Neither his order nor his explana- 
tions are solucid and luminous as those of that gentleman, although 
in some instances he has exceeded Mr. B. in the extent to which he 
goes. What Mr. B. communicates, he communicates radically and 
perfectly, leaving nothing behind him. Mr. J. on the contrary has 
gone further, and left a great deal (almost every thing) unexplained. 
But the solution of this difference appears to us to arise from the wish 
that cach of these writers partake, as well as out of the growing ne- 
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cessity, to open the eyes of all who are not absolutely indifferent to 
the progress of musical education. Mr. Burrowes has levelled 
the outworks cautiously and successfully. Mr. Jousse has boldly 
attacked some of the stronger positions and endeavoured to beat 
down at once some of the new defences and he does this without ree 
garding the means of a more regular approach. 

Mr. Jousse’s mode of explanation by problems is new to us, and 
appears calculated to answer the purpose of fixing in the mind certain 
parts of theoretical science, without any connecting link with the 
reasoning upon which they depend, and by which they are com- 
bined with each other. We would (seriously) undertake to make a 
machine to compose ¢ither a melody to a bass, or a bass to a melody, 
upon the principles Mr. Jousse lays down. 

We have said that the book wants order and explanation, and we 
shall proceed to the proofs. Problem 6, page 12, conveys a very 
erroneous notion of transposition. The definition is imperfect, 
inasmuch as it fails to express any process beyond the mere 
addition of the flats and sharps at the signature. The problem is 
also placed before instead of after that relating to intervals, which 
appears to us to be an inversion of the natural order. 

Problem 8 is very ill expressed. The problem is not, in point of 
fact, “ to find in a piece of musicevery interval,” but to facilitate the 
knowledge of the distance between any two notes, 

The word “ accidents” is introduced without any definition of 
its meaning, which eannot fail to be unintelligible to those for 
whom it is designed. In the same Mr. J. says, “ the lead- 
ing note is essential” ; what ean one uni ted in harmony under- 
stand from this sentence ?” 

Plate 15. A definition of “enharmonically” is wanted, before 
the circles, which, in themselves however, are a clever and simple 
contrivance, taken from Kotuman. 

Page 30. A definition of * Tetrachord” is wanting to the passage, 

Page 39. Mr. Jousse says, “a succession of chords constitute 
harmony.” If this be intended to define harmony it is erroneous ; 
since a single chord constitutes harmony. 

To these we could add many other examples, which prove, either 
that Mr. Jousse has put together his materials in haste, or that he 
designs to prove no more than what we have before ventured to cone 
jecture, viz. that certain effects, which indicate an apparent ac- 
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quaintance with the principles of harmony, may be produced, with- 
out any real or solid knowledge of those principles. If this be the 
sum of his intent, we think he has accomplished his purpose in a 
good degree; but beyond this, his work promises little or nothing, 
from the obscurity which necessarily attends any attempt to com- 
municate by short notices what cay only be attained by study of 
some duration. For in learning the theory of music, the time is 
not consumed by the abstruse natyre of what is necessary to be un- 
derstood, but by the quantity of rules which (like those of the gram- 
mar of a language) must be committed to the memory, He who 
‘shall reduce these rules to the shortest compass with accuracy and 
perspicuity, will be the ablest instructor in theory, and in this sen- 
tence lies all the mystery.* Mr. Burgowes has done more towards 


* The simplest instructions for playing Thorough Bass that ever fell under 
our observation, were those deliyered by the late Dr. Bick wits of Norwich, © 
a very able theoretical and practical musician, and a scholar of the Hayes’s 
of Oxford. We do not say that they will apply to ux cases, but they are 
so plain and so generally excellent, that we cannot forbear submitting them to 
the choice of students. 

Thorough Bass without figures. - 

I. ‘Phe seven intervals of every key are divided into fyndamental and de- 
rived Basses. 

I]. Fundamental basses in every key are the key note, the 4th of the key, 
and 5th of the key. 

Ill. Derived Basses are the 3ds aboye each fundamental. 

1V. The 2d of the key is also derived from the 5th of the key. 

V. To eyery fundamental bass a common chord must be struck. N. B. @ 
common chord is the 3d, 5th and Sth reckoning from the bass note upwards. 

VI. Every derived bass must have the chord of its respective fundamental, 

’ Rules for figured notes. - 
Witla *9 play a 3d and 6th. 
——— 5 3d and 5th, 
*7 —— 3d and 5th. 
6 —— 3d and 8th. 
5 —— 3d and 8th. 
*4 5th and 8th. 
3 ——- 5thand 8th. 
———— *2 ——— 4th and Gth. 
# Discords are resolved into concords by descending one interyal. 
Double figures are either additions or exceptjous, 
With § play an 8. 


es § ot @ 


—- PH 3 and 8. 
— 4and 5. 


— ? ——— §, 


—— Means a continuatiag or repetition of the preceeding chord, 
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this than any other writer that has fallen under our observation. 
Ma. Jousse has not done this, because he appears to have devoted 
his attention, not to explaining the reasoning upon which many of his 
problems depend, but to show how the effects may be produced with 
scarcely any reasoning at all. In few words, therefore, the one will 
always be radically and essentially useful, and the other f requently 
amusing, while it may occasionally serve to confirm knowledge ac- 
quired from purer sources, and perhaps, in some instances, (such as 
the circles, modulation, and others,) clear the understanding with 
respect to parts of science generally made difficult of comprehension 
by the obscure way in which they are discussed and explained. 


a “say a. p.m oe sng are al nadhmemadteh tener 
further from the Bass note one semitone. 

i ano eee rae any note or figure, shews that the 

of such bass note must be made sharp, flat, or natural, the bass note itse 

not being affected. 

Double figures in succession require no addition. 

To these rules Dr. Beckwitn added plain instructions for modulation, 
transposition, ang accompaniment. 








Six Progressive Sonatinas for the Piano Forte. Composed by T. 
Howell. London, Power. 


This.is a useful production, and exceedingly well calculated to 
lead on pupils after they have overcome the very first difficulties that 
attend the Piano Forte. It is no slight matter to render the carly 
parts of the task pleasant, at the same time to contrive to introduce 
sufficient exercise for the eye and hand to keep alive attention, and 
the belief that the growing powers of the young artist are not wasted 
unworthily, together with a due gratification for the ear. Graceful 
melody, variety of passages demanding changes of position and re- 
quiring continual effort to surmount, are therefore capital requisites. 
These, Mer. Howext has uniformly preserved. The sonatinas 
aré not destitute of elegance, and an uncommon portion of variety 
prevails throughout. The bass is perpetually changing, and we 
rarely, if ever, remember to have seen any production of the sort 
. that contained more passages for practice so continually and se 
judiciously interrupted and broken by fresh calls upon the industry 
ofthe pupil. Beside these particular effects, which we deem to take 
the foremost place, the sonatinas are composed in different styles, 
speaking generally. Upon the whole, we prefer the first and second 
movements of the third lesson. But the entire set deserves recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Howe tt has appended instructions for fingering, to some of 
which we object, as disturbing general rules without any adequate 
purpose being gained. In the half bar, commencing the second 
division of the Andantino, (Son. 1.) we should have preferred to have 
taken the first two notes with the thumb and first, finger, instead of the 
first and third, because the hand is taken off, which ought to be 
avoided wherever possible, 7 

In the tenth bar from the close of the Allegretto, (Son. 2.) the 
third finger would have been better than the thumb, as it keeps the 
hand in a more easy position. 

The same fingering, as that we object to, is also used in the first 
movement of Sonata 5. 
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In the first movement of Son. 4, ninth bar from the end, the solo 
passage of the bass is fingered so as to throw the hand into an umne- 
eessarily awkward position. As the passage begins after a rest, there 
‘is no restraint from what precedes, ‘The notes are d,c, b, a, g; f, 
and those which follow the f require the fourth, Me. HoweLt 
fingers 3,-4-,1,2. Surely 1,+, 1,2, would have been better. 

; The Composer has indicated, with great frequency and care, the 
manuer of expression—a circumstance which cannot be too minutely 
attended to. We close our commendatory notice with what at 
this time of day, when a taste fer expensive printing is becoming 
universal, ought to be esteemed highly praiseworthy both in the 
author and publisher. The Sonatinas are excellently and cheaply 
printed—for we have 21 pages of music, independent of the title, and 
which serves for a wrapper, for four shillings. 


—__— 


Sacred Songs, by Thomas Moore, Esq. and Sir John Stevenson, 
Mus. Doc. London, Power. 


~The success which has attended the first conjoint publications of 
these gentlemen, appears to have led them to new enterprizes, 
similar in principle, though different in kind. The Irish Melodies 
may be supposed to have opened the way to the National Airs, the 
beautiful little book we have before noticed, and these again to 3 
Number of Sacred Songs. The idea of the present work is the 
same with this slight yariation—the melodies are partly selected 
from the works of classical authors—Marrtint, BEEtuoven, 
Haypw, and Avisow, and partly supplied by Sin Joun Steyey- 
son and Me. Moone—the words entirely by the latter. 

The number before us is published with the supcrior excellence visi- 
ble. in every thing that i issues from Mg. PoweR’s honge. It is far 
more difficult to describe the poetry. The subjects are sacred, but 
the manner of treating them partakes not in the slightest particular 
of that sublime simplicity, that solemn severity, that chastity of 
thought and expression, which not only among devout persons, but 
among men of sound taste, are always felt to be the symbols of the - 
deep awe that i inspires our paste to the creator and preserver of all 


















mankind, our celebrations of his glories, and thanksgivings for his 
mercies. From the first to the last we were sensible to the want of 
these essentials. The lines are smooth and polished, but there is a 
laxurious, not to call it a Voluptuous tone and spirit, breathing 
throughout both language and imagery, which does not accord with 
the intent, The passage from the Psalms placed at tlie head of the 
first paraphrase, is calculated to force this observation upon ts ; 
and we take, as an instance, the concluding stanza of this song 

and its original : 

* Thou hast made summer and winter” 





Psalm 74, 1% 


« When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh, 
And every flower the summer wreathes 
Ts born beneath that-kindling eye.” 
We know not whether the million of our readers will agree with 
us, Those who have been relaxed by much acquaintance with the 
enervating stanzas of modern estimation, will certainly see nothing 
to offend their sense of propriety. Our complaint is, that we can 
find none of that “divinest melancholy” through which the soul 
is brought by contemplation to worship. Here are none of the attri- 
butes of that Goddess “sage and holy’’ whom the mightiest master 
pf sacred song iavoked in such mood, 
* Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Fiowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn, 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait ; 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
‘With a sad leaden downward cast 
. Thou fix them en the earth as fast.— I Penseroso. 
Let not this, the finest personification we have of the temper that 
disposes to the most intense and true devotion, be mistaken for a 
gloomy disposition, Let any one read the exquisite poem, from 








which our extract is made, commune with himself, and question bis 
own heart. ' 

To bring ous sentiments and Ma. Moore’s sacred songs to a still 
fairer test, we shall take leave to quote one of them, changing 
single word :— 


“€ As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see, 
$0, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee ; 
My Love! silent to thee ; 
Pure, warm, silent to thee.— 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
“Dnheard by the world, rises silent to thee! 


As still, to the star of its worship, tho’ cloaded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea, 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee ; 
My Love! trembling to thee ; 
True, fond, trembling to thee. 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit tarns trembling to thee !” 


We now ask whether this be not sweet amatory versification? and 
of our fair readers whether they would not feel the glow that kindles 
in young and meeting Hearts at receiving such a billet for a lover ? 
Tf, as in one similar experiment we haye made, the answer be in the 
affirmative, our case is established; since for the word we have 
introduced— Love”—should be read the awful name of “ GOD.” 

Mr. Moore (perhaps with intent to redeem his past errors,) has, 
we think, wandered from his hitherto careless way ’mongst sweets 
and flowers; and unless this is his reason, we cannot see why, 
without supposing a motive by far too unworthy to drive him to 
sport with things sacred. The airs he has selected would have gone 
as well to other subjects more within the range of his intellectual 
habits; and, amongst the mistakes into which he has been allured, 
is the metre which some of the melodies demand, and which give a 
skipping and a flippant turn to the most serious circumstances, 
Thus the melancholy incident, rendered into verse at page 31, is 
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deprived of its affécting power, and endian cme A Rega 
ticularly beautiful—such as 
«And now like a star beyond evening’s cold dew, 
Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world ;” 


wear an air any thing but sacred. These are our general im- 
pressions, after going through the whole. There are parts exempt ; 
and in justice to Mr. Moore we quote the following classical 
exception :— . 
“The bird, let loose in Eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 
Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nior flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 
But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Ner shadow dims her way. 


So grant me, GOD, from every care, 
And stain of passion free, 

Aloft, thre’ Virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to Thee! 

No sin to cloud—no lure to stay 
My Soul, as home she springs ;— 

Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
Thy Freedom on her wings! 


By the terms we have used, we trust we have conveyed no idea of 
any moral imputation. Onur objection is purely to the’ verbiage, 
which we think is rather the language of amatory than devotional* 
composition. It wants the strength and simplicity which are the 
main characteristics of this species of writing. 

Of the music we may speak in less qualified terms. The selection 
is made with the same elegant taste that has distinguished the Irish 
Melodies and the National Airs. There is nothing weak or unin- 


* Fine sensibility and a brilliant imagination are always in danger of 
falling into this error— so true it is, that love and devotion are really allied, 
and have their root in the same class of perceptions. In Haypn’s Creation 
this idea pervades the entire performance, and it is most particularly predomi- 
nant in the air “ Of sturs the fairest,’ part of Adam and Eve's morning 
hymn. No one ever sung the first oe “ Of stars the fairest, O how 
sweet thy smile at dawning morn,” without een that the address was 
to Eve instead of the sun. 
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testing in the whole book. The first air (attributed to Mas. Sueat- 
pan by some,) is almost as simple as the handreth psalm, and is 
‘pious and beautiful—The symphonies, particularly the closing one, 
are exceedingly appropriate.—The airs from Haywn far exceed 
the others, and we are inclined to give Sin Joun Stevenson's 
the second place. We like “ Weep not for those” perhaps the 
least. We cannot imagine the author’s reasons for setting the poem 
we have quoted above, “ The bird let loose in Eastern skies,” as a trio. 
Surely such a mode of adaptation is at variance with the sentiment ? 

We have to object to a great many of the notes appended as 
ornaments, which are generally very common place, and not seldom 
vulgar. Well-iaught singers do not need and will not employ 
them; and those who are un-taught or (a more general evil,) ill- 
taught, will make bad worse. “ The turf shall be my fragrant 
shrine,” is one of those most disgraced by these “ graceless graces.” 

With this /envoy then, we dismiss the book. It is finely printed. 
The poetry, though not appropriately pure in its language, is easy 
and polished: the airs are well selected, and they will rather exalt 
than injure the taste. We cannot compare them with the finer 
selections of Ma. Novex.o; nor do we consider that the authors 
intend to address them to the precise class of musicians, to whose 
gratification that gentleman has directed his higher efforts in 


scientific arrangement. For the “ Sacrep Sones,” though grave, 
are still * Leziora studia.” 


i 


A Divertimento Jor the Pianoforte with an accompaniment for the flute 
ad libitum, from the favorite air in Rossini’s Operaof Ii Barbiere di 
Siviglia, by T. Latour, Pianiste to his Royal Highness the Prince 

- Regent. London. Chappell and Co. 


. This Divertimento consists of a short introduction to Rossini’s 
two airs and a concluding polacca, but there is se little original 
matter in it, that it is not very creditable toMr. Latour’s inventive 
powers, to dish up popular airs in so meagre away. Of all the 
species of writing, variations are the easiest, and require the least 
genius. This composition ought in truth to be so called, for the 
air and and variations not only make up the. greatest part. of the 
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lesson, but the themes are frequently introduced, and they are re- 
peated more than once in different parts of the scale successively.— 
Thus the whole wears too much the appearance of what is called 
in familiar language, a catch-penny publication. So long as the ap- 
_ petite for novelty continues, such practices willendure; but we should 
regret to see them receive countenance and encouragement from what 
may be quoted as the example of any name so highly authorized as 
that of the ** Pianiste to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” 
In the divertimento before us, the echoes of the flute, in the intro- 
duction, are pretty, and the Polacca, at the end, gives it a spirited 
termination, but we are inclined to think <t will not add much to 
the reputation of Ma. Latour as a composer. 


———— ‘ 


A Sixth Air, with variations for the Piano Forte. By J. T. 
Burrowes. London. Chappel and Co. 


‘We may, with advantage, ‘contrast the subject of our present 
article with the one which precedes it, for here we have a simple 
and not inelegant theme of great sweetness, with variations very 
pleasing, in many styles, and in general good taste, embracing 
some difficulties of execution, yet leading the student agreeably 
forward by the melody and vivacity of the composition. In the 
fifth variation the hands are in many places brought so close, as to 
render the performance somewhat awkward. With the exception 
of one example in Cramer's exercises, we do not remember to have 
met with any thing constructed in a similar way, ‘The different 
harmonies introduced into the seyenth give the ear a well-timed 
relief from the tedium of continual rapid execution, and may serve 
to shew the student in harmony, of what variety even so few notes 
as those of the melody are susceptible, from the powers of this 
inexhaustible science. The eighth is a delightful slow movement, 
eaiculated to call forth the expression of the player, and it has also 
some good modulation. The ninth gives animation to the con- 
clusion. 

The lesson requires some execution, though it is not of that 
scrambling kind which wanders no one knows whither, no qne cas 

a 
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tell why. ‘The thethets seldom if-evet, ‘entitéely ‘lost; and the 
variations, without exception,"are well:fithcied and elezant. Ano- 
ther capital recommendation is, that it is of so just’a length ‘that the 
hearer will feel an appetite pct: ene netendepaiamal 
f Bisley Mest} | figic ' 
é tarts grorlt 6) Sat 
7 vote 3 


’ 


The: Sale of Loves, ‘a ‘Ballad, hy Thowias,: Moore; Esq, London) 


This song demands our recognition for more reasons than the ges 
nerality of single pieces. The celebrity of the author, and the-em« 
quisite taste displayed in the title and! vignette arc both likely to al- 
lure,towards it that share of attention which not only the song. itself 
dees not deserve, but which ought, if possible, to be averted from it. 

The general decorous and becoming sense of propriety that dis-: 
tinguishes our age had banished from the stage, from the usages of 
polished life, and from the whole range of our intellectual amuse-: 
ments, every expression and every allusion that might. wound the 
ear or the feelings of modesty, riot to call it delicacy, when Mu. 
Meore) under an assumed name, ‘ushered into the world a volume 
of amatory poems, that had not been equalled in licentiousness since 
thedays of the infamous Rocaxster, whose work, if they did not 
equal: in coarseness. of expression; they far exceeded in lascivious’ 
insinuation.. ‘The least: offensive of these songs were first set to‘ 
masicy and sung at loose times by these loose characters of sociéty, 
who, destitute themselves: of female connections, pursue the de- 
testable object of “discharging the female mind from the tyranrly of 
custom,” as’ Ma. Gonwin has ‘it, without regard to moral afféc- 
tions, without regard to the misery, which thoughts, as wild and as 
destructive as fire itself, bring wpon their devoted victim, without 
Pemorse for the horrible circumstances of wretcliedness to individuals 
and to families, which, inexamples out of number, may be traced up - 
to the fatal relaxation thus first produced. The early attempts were 
insinuated so artfally, yet, to appearance, so artlessly, that bolder 
trials were admitted without difficulty, without opposition, and al. 
most without raising a blush in the cheek of the child, or exciting 
the natural apprehensions of = parent. We shall forbear to 
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awaken the curiesity of those who.may yet happily remain igno- 
rant of the title of these pernicious,monaments of talent ill applied 
srbut it in, rao ara ee heayea- 
ward disposition to admit that . 

Is cold, and faint to thove that swe 

‘The heart, when pure repentance grieves 

O'er hours of pleasure, loved too well !—Sacred Songs. 
(we quote hittself) fie looks into the poems he had sufficient hesita- 
tion to publish under a feigned’ name, he may there discover those 
against which not our objections alone, but the cannon of the whole 
eee ee Rave 'tees tong vince 
pointed. 

- The paltry song before us; endeavor) nidity tpi the just de- 
scription we have endeavoured to render of the worst of Mr. Moore’s 
performances. It'comes upon us too somewhat unexpectedly, for 
years and their infirmitiesand the teficetions they bring’ upon ‘all of 
tis, and more especialty which ‘they eatly bring upon wien of plea- 
sure, who sometimes are blessed with reason as well as imagination, 
had, as we had hoped, wrought a benefidial change in the author of 
the'sacred songs, arid the words tothe national airs: Having proved 
that he can feel rightly, Ma: Moors ‘is'the less entitled” to the 
mercy of criticism, over whose ordinances; ‘avcording to the laws of 
the Stagyrite, we hold the moral-sense and the moral duty’ to be pre- 
dominant. Our reading instructs to this conclusion, but our feel- 
ings, and moreover our “‘ generous loyalty to the sex,” impels us by 
convictions as strong and as sure as the commands of the Deity, and 
the impulses of nature revealed. te us inwardly and irresistibly. We 
are no narrow-minded bigots, whe would stintiand limit the gaiety, 
much less the fondness. of, the heart, or diminish the’ fullest mea- 
sure of the blessing attachment bestows. On’ the contrary, we 
hold affection to be the supremest counterbalance te the evils of ex- 
istence. But the universal corruption against which we plant our 
artillery, is the bane ef such affection, and. would: substitute a hot 
promiscuous changeful intemperance, as short and restless in enjoy- 
ment, and as soon past fruition, as it is base and baseless. We di- 

recLour attack against that nameless passion, in short, which neither 
SAAR I oe "apo because it thos, gover beea : passed 


sovensd 





through one of those “‘ certain strainers” that vefine it down till it be- 
comes the:charm of womankind. 

“The Sale of Loves” Sientdiinad dite nrenaieniens of the coarsest 
allusions, scarcely ornot at all veiling the grossness and the obscenity 
by any of the artifices of wit or vetsification; ‘yet there are traces 
eyen in this paltry composition, of better thoughts. Mr. Moone 
seems to appretiate-at last the value ofa Weart. Hed he known it 
earlier, perhaps he would not have indulged so fatally for the gene- 
ration that is as well these which are tobe, the propensity he has so - 
long cherished to make it valueless; by teaching that there can be 
any gratification beyond the fevetich indictade of change, allotted : 
her who says, while bartering for’ 

“A light Lie Lowe wi ew day — 
‘To-morrow I'll sport a’new'one.” 

Mz. Moore may perhaps live'to feel that every addition ofthis 
sort which he makes to the catalogue of his compositions, ought to be 
expiated by an antidote, and he may live to know, also, that such 
bope is vain. At present he stands like the greatest of our actors as 
drawn by the greatest of our painters between tragedy and comedy, 

, in the attitude» of one not insensible to the claims which virtue has 
upon genius, though his half-averted countenance betrays a linger- 
ing regret tewards the troop of glittering vices which have so long 
successfully solicited and detained bim from a nobler service, and a 
richer perdurable reward. The author of the worst. book that ever 
saw the light, existed long enough td desire to atone his error by a 
publication of oneof'a contrary tendency and title—but alas the one | 
still remains to plunge millions into perdition, while the other is only 


PRI tie epee tne nen peveemenrei rent 
anecdote. 
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Exsais sur diferentes duracteres: pour te phan forte par F. Kalk- ° 
- brenner. Se Sarena ed Co. ' 


It has often occurred to sy that Caprictio in the best name ever ‘ 
invented for pianoforte musig of such a description asthat which stands 
at the head ofour page, for wétan ignagine no other principle upon — 


which such things are constructed, (han the wandering disposition 
ty 
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and unlimited power, a playerof Ma. KatxuRennen’s extraordi- 
nary execution indulges in doing whatever comes. uppermost, when 
hesits down to the instrument or to,compose. It is quite impossible 
ta imagine, that passages, which fied their way into the pages of 
pianoforte lessons of this kindy, have-any otber-origin than chance. 
Here we have “essais sur diferentes caracteres”’ bat we are utterly 
at a loss to conjecture, to what the essais:refer, To the understand- 
ing these essays convey nothing-yto our ears, an’ insupportably 
tedious series of unmeaning notes, passing through interminable mo- 
dulations, and strung together for no earthly, purpose, but to perplex 
the player and the auditor... There. is nevertheless in many of the 
parts, a sameness that is tiresome beyond.belief,' particularly in the 
opening of the first, and in the latter pagesof the: second book,— 
Ma. KaLKBRenNeR’s timesistoo constaitly engaged to allow us 
to smppose, ‘that he has not some higher parpose.in view when he 
writes for publication, than generally supplies the motives of ordi- 
nary composers. But.what beneficial end to the student there can 
be, in. sending into the world stidh crude redundancies as the lessens - 
before ys, we cannot pretend ¢yen’ to guess. If-we might compare 
them as exertions of the intellectual: faculties with. effects purely 
physical, we should say, they exhibit preternatural power to much 
about the seme usefulness, ag.2 man ia conyulsions-who exerts: drs 
strength upon the substances which happen tg be within his reack .— 
It begins to.be time for eminent masters to pntian end to these extra- 
vagarizas, and to return to something, less removed from truth of cx-— 
pression, to surprise less, to please.and satisfy more. If the present 
rage for execution continugs.& few .yeara longer, we may venture to 
prophecy, that the good sanse of the gencrality will make a reselu- 
tion fatal to'the prevalence of — attainments. The timeand 
expence bestowed upon acqui so inadequate, will deter pa- 
renis from submitting their ch > an employment so profitless 
and barren of real pleasure. In the progress of the art, mediocrity 
is now come to be despicable—but there will be found a few only 
who will be mad enough to aspire to f*that: bad eminence” which 
can procure for them the short-lived admiration which waits upon 
mere astonishment, while the heart.is:cold. :Whatdo you think of 
it, asked an enquirer of a Gentleman.who bad listened. with the 
deepest attention ne hte manage 
be dommqyiahen, iy dieam. » add bo! " 
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We may strengthen our opinion by the authority of a sensible old 
writer.—A V1s0N, in his treatise on musical expression, says— 

“ But, if we may judge from the general turn of our modern music 
d speak not of the English only), this due regard, as well toa natural 
succession of melodics, as.to their harmonious accompaniments, 
seems generally neglected or forgotten. Hence that. deluge of un- 
bounded extravagansi, which the unskillful call inyention, and which 
are merely Pulcnlated to shew an execution, without either propriety 
QE GTAeey.. . 5 

Inthese vague and unmeaning pieces, we often find the unmean- 
ing, composer, either struggling with the difficultics of an extraneous 
modulation, or tiring the most consummate patience with a tedious 
Tepetition of some jejune thought, imagining he can never do 
enough, till he run through every key that can be crowded into one 
into one movement; till, at length, all. his force being exhausted, be 
_ drops into.a dull lose; where his languid picce seems rather to ex- 
pire and yield its last, than conclude with a spirited and well-timed 
cadence.” 


mF am 


An Introduction and Polonoise for the Piano Forte, by H. J. Bertini. 
London. Chappell and Co. 


This is one of those numerous ephemera, for the publication of 
which ‘we can assign no just reason. With the exception of about 
a dozen bars, near the beginning of the introduction, there is nothing 
either to captivate the ear or solicit the judgment. The modulation 
even in the adagio, which begins the piece, is far from pleasing, 
while the polacca wearies with sameness, and want of invention. 
The best attribute of the lesson is, that it is short. 


cc 


- Lea Belle. Ecotsoine, divertimento for the, Piano Forte, compoted by 
James Calkins London, . Chappell and Co. 


ion inenny.ancita:tidie:tnapinte, chan seleronen te ‘or, jo retlibe 0 
imitation of the peculiarity which characterizes Scotch music. 
And it is a light.and pretty lesson. We should be liable to embroil 
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ourselves with a nation whose qualities entitle them to the-highest 
moral and intellectaal respect, (for amongst these qualities stands 
conspicuous the national amour propre,) were we to assert that all 
Scotch music wants what is understood (at least among modern 
musicians,) by the word grace; and when we say that this term im- 
plies a’ certain smoothness, elegance, and polished suavity, which 
affects the heart while it pleases the ear, we should give the best: 
general definition in our power, at the same time that-we should 
make intelligible to our readers, the precise deficiency of Scotelr 
melodics—for beyond melodies we know of nothing Scotch. These 


are wild, sprightly, animating, and sometimes pathetic, but the pas- 


sion for jerks (derived probably from their dance tanes,) deforms al- 
most every air, and constitutes that peculiarity which deprives their 
compositions of grace. Even in the theme and variations before us, 


‘there is something too much of this, but as a whole it is alively and: 


agreeable specimen of what may be done with such things. It em- 
braces no difficulties, and will be found airy and amusing. ras 


a 


Preludlés in a progressive ‘style for the Piano Forte, Composed for’ 
the use of Young Ladies, by ‘T. Latour.’ London. Chappell 
and Co. 


Twenty-sic Preludes or short, Introductions in the principal prs 
Minor Keys for the sy aul Composed by J. B. | * 
London. Chappel and Co. and ClementiandCo. 

We have often enquired why a Piano Forte player should be in- 
dulged or should indulge himself with the liberty of running over 
the instrument before his regular performance commences? And it 
has been replied, that the prelude breaks the abruptness of an imme- 
mediate beginning, preserves a more attentive audience to the prin- 
cipal piece; and altogether acts like the symphony of asong.. But 
this appears to usto be only a part, and not the most important 
part of the design, which is to bring the hand and fingers into play, 
as well as to exhibit what we may call extraneous powers of execu- 
tion. Were.a singer to go up and down the scale, or. to flit through: 
a dozen volatas, it would be thought mighty ridiculous, and yet the- 
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same motive must be commen to both, namely, a desire to bring the 
organs into exercise before the real onset. . In point of fact, such 

ion .is most necessary to the singer, though the unien of 
sense_with the sound of the human voice forbids it. Custom is all 
powerful, and pianists. must prelude. Custom cannot, however, 
give fancy and science to those who happen not to possess them, and 
it follows that although these preludes are by courtesy supposed to 
be extemporaneous flights of the imagination, it not unfrequently 
happens, that they who can execute cannot compose. To obviate 
this otherwise insurmountable difficulty, authors have been ready to 
lend their aid, and memory may now supply the place of a deeper 
knowledge of the art. 

Mr. Latovg some time since, and Ma. Cramer yery recently, 
have published preludes, in the keys most generally used. They 
differ in material points, and will, for that reason, both be found 
useful. . 

Mz. Latour bas divided his short outlines into the proportions of 
time, and they haye all the,regularity and rythm of distinct melo- 
dies. _They generally confine the player within yery narrow limi- 
tations as to compass, and the whole are defined and measured. 
They are, however, adapted to all the early.stages of study, some of 
them being so plain, simple, and easy, that a child of a very few 
months standing would be able to execute them, and this property 
also. makes them easier to get by rote. They are commonly very 
shert, not ¢onsisting of more than from five to twenty bars, and in 
general there is more of modulation (han in those of Mr. Cramer. 
It will be immediately seens that the desire Mr. Latour has enter- 
tained of rendering his preludes pleasing to the car.and easy to com- 
mit to memory, has led him into an error fatal to their main design, 
namely, that of such things appearing to be an extemporancous ex- 
ercise, in which the fingers fly rapidly over the strings, and try them 
from the top to the bottom of the instrument, calling up, as it were 
the inspiration and fire that is to illuminate-the future. A prelude 
is either this, or it is in nothing separable from the regular perform- 
ance that succeeds. 

Ma. Cramer has entertained the poetical notion we have fallen 
into, and has at once discharged his compositions from the restraints 
of bars, and his bands and his thoughts wander free over the whole 
extent of the instrument. He takes in almost every kind of passage, 
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those of tegalar ascent and descent, arpeggios, tripléts, ard 
quadruplets, alternating from hand to hand and from measure to 
measure, leaving the expression entirely to the feeling and command 
of the player. Though short, they are fall of fire and fancy, and, in 
every sense, as well adapted to the purpose, as might be expected 
from a man of the supereminent genius and expericnce of Mr.Cramer. 
We have thus considered them according to their own design, but 

as exercises both these brief systems have their proper merits; Mr. 
Latown’s for beginners, and Mz. Crawen’s for the more advanced. 

Besides these advantages, such things are calculated to lead the 
mind to extemporaneous playing—of all musical attainments the 
one'that most employs the faculties, and brings most delight to the 
possessor. By the practical application of these short sketches, the 
mind must be gradually drawn toward an independent disregard 
of technical memory, and the player can best learn to wish and to 
work his way toa larger field of liberty and excursion, accompanied 
by the highly pleasurable notion, that whatever is thus atchieved is 
his own. The strong impulse towards the knowledge of the science of 
harmony, whicli has been’ lately imparted to musical instruction, will 
have such a tendency, anil it is perhaps its chiefest good, as it con- 
cérns individaal gratification, for while there are thousands who are 
too indolent, too timid, or too'diffident to commit their thoughts to 
paper, the same individuals, particularly those of the finest sensibili- 
ty, will be enabled to partake unspeakable delight ftom the power they 
will ttius enjoy—a power employed without labour, yet at every in- 
stant the fancy receives fresh additions of that gradual excitément, 
which engenders an intellectual temperament, ‘perhaps of alf others, 

the most favorable to human happiness, in the exertion of talents or 
accomplishment. 
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The Peri pardoned; by Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge.—London. 
Power. 

We patt, for ever part, to night! recitatice and air, by J. Macdo- 
nild Harris—London. Power. 

The Feast of Roses, by Henry R. Bishop.—London. Power. 

Her Hands were clasped, recitative and air, by Thomas Attwood. 
London. Power. 


Mr. Moore’s poem of Lalla Rookh has furnished the words for 
these four songs, which on that account we class together. They 
also bear resemblance to cach other, as being divided into recitative 
and air. We have placed them as we estimate aa, proceeding 
from the worst to the best. 

To De. CLarxe’s recitative and air we can give very little com- 
mendation. ‘Tliere is scarcely a passage after the opening sympho- 
ny of the recitative, that is not common-place, and even bordering 
on vulgarity: The division of the word “ heaven”’ into a dissyllable, 
which in music it will rarely, if ever, bear, and the notation assigned 
to the word “harbinger,” are of this description. ‘The air too partakes 
of a coarse spitit of levity, and is, moreover, note for note like a 
song published about a dozen years ago by an amateur, beginning 
“ Nay take it, Patty.” It is a little redeemed from this general 
chardeter ih the minor, but as a whole, it was not worth printing. 

Ia: Mn. Hawnis’s song, there is is more simplicity, nature, and 
feeling, and it makes no other pretensions. We may point out that 
the greater portion of the recitative is air, regularly measured by the 
accompaniment, and why it takes another name, we are are at a loss 
to divine. | This song is more creditable to the talents of the author 
than “ the Peri pardoned.” 

Mr. Brexop’s recitative begins with one of his usual beautiful and 
attractive symplionies, and these are continued throughout. There 
isin ita good deal of Italian sweetness and elegance. The air re- 
minds ‘us powerfully of some of the Irish melodies, though we cannot 
summon toe our récollection which. The feast of roses is about equal 
to the middle strain of Ma. Brstior’s compositions, neither rising 
to the best nor sifiking to the worst of them. It is not deficient in 
taste, and it is in the fashion of the day. 

F 
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Mn. Arywoop’s song is in the soundest style, and is the most 
original of the four. The interrupted cadence at the close of the 


recitative leads very pathetically to the following larghetto, “which 


is conducted from D minor to F, with considerable effect. This 
movement is sweet and plaintive. The-entire composition has more 
originality than belongs to the generality of modern songs, although 
perhaps it cannot be said to be very felicifously conceived, or to flow 
in a very rich vein. The whole air is aided materially by. the 
changeful modulation of the accompaniment, which is masterly 
throughout. - 


a 


Grecian Air, with Variations for the Piano Forte; by Samuel 
Webte, jun.—London. 


- The theme upon which this lesson is founded was scestibiphe 
appears by the title, by Viscountess Asnarook, to the pupils at 
Messrs. Locter’s, Wesee, and Kavkarennen’s academy, 2s 
an exercise in harmony, and their bass is appended. There is inter- 
nal as well as prima facie evidence, that we owe Mr. WEnBE’s eom- 
position to this circumstance, for it is, we think, manifest that the 
aotbor had a design .not only to produce variations, but variations 
of such a nature as should declare his own ability as a harmoniet, 
and provide an exercise for his scholars of a kind.to task at one 
and the same time their manual dexterity and their knveleige as 
theorists. 

The air itself is exceedingly plain—so plain indeed as to be bald, 
and it wants those features which, by a strong impression upon the 
fancy or the feelings, are generally held to be best fitted for the 
subject of such a composition. It will be no wonder then if it is less 
prominent than we are accustomed to find the air, for though Mn. 
Wenrse has endeavoured to preserve to it its place and dignity, 
there is unfortunately so little intrinsic force, that it necessarily falls 

into secondary importance. If we were to regard the subject there-. 
fore, in any other light than it has probably been taken, we should 
be compelled to eonsider the choice an injudicious one. 

Bat modulation and harmony seem to have been ‘the leading  eb- 
jccts ia ‘Mr. Wesse’s contemplation, by making those which are 
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but too frequently the adjancts in a lesson, the principals. He has 
thrown an originality and strength over his production which is 
far from common. The last part of the third page is extremcly 
rich in this respect, and the lesson continues throughout in the 
same style. The chromatic passages for both hands are introduced 
into the fourth with great facility. The variation upon the fifth 
page is fraught with less meaning than the rest, and contains pas- 
sages rather hard, even to modern ears, The sixth contains matter 
as rich as difficult. In the last variation we do not think the enhar- 
monic change more singular than Mr. Weese’s modulating from 
the key of E, with four sharps, to that of E, with three flats (the 
original key), which is effected in the manner following.—He ren- 
ders his E minor, passes to G major, after which he retakes the key 
of E, with three flats, by a chromatic ascent, 

. There are two points therefore of consideration with Ma. Wesge, 
and for the approbation of his auditors :—Ist. the power of har- 
magnizing in which bas been shewa by his scholars, and (2nd) the 
manifestation of his own acquirements in science. These are indepen- 
dent of a desire, perhaps, which he has to inculcate the necessity of 
acquainting pupils with the practical nature of enbarmonic changes 
and the use ef the extreme keys. Im respect to the first, though 
the air is harmonized in a way to shew that it was not the work of . 
practised musicians, there is yet enough of art visible, in the gra- 
tuitous introduction of the accidental D flat, to prove that they have 
attained more than is merely technical or the result of an artificial 
process of fixing terms in the memory alone. With regard to the 
second point, Ma, Weese has, as we haye said, made an original, 
rich, and difficult series of variations, during which he has given 
such proof of scientific combination, that it can belong only to ad- 
vanced knowledge to relish and enjoy and give pages olan 
hin for his elaborate composition, 
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A SLIGHT SKETCH OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 
MUSIC IN LONDON. ... , 

A. Description of the state of Music in''the Metropolis would 
seem to be, at certain intervals, a necessary appendage to a work 
of this nature, because the progress of science and of practice 
would be indicated by such an exposition. All however that we 
dare promise our readers to attempt from time to time, is an’ 
occasional essay towards the elucidation of this desirable purpose, 
for a fall and adequate description is beyond our grasp. We can 
aspire to no extensive plan; yet the acknowledged imperfection to 
which our limits bind us, shall not deter us from offering such a specu-' 
lation as our acquaintance with the state of public music in London 
enables us to draw up for the amusement of those whom distance’ 
may remove from the grand theatre of the emulation and contention 
of talent, the centre from wherice improvement must be projected. 

The praminent feature of the times appears to us to be, that the 
performance of instrumental music has mace very rapid strides in 
the favor of the public. Vocal excellence is declining. . 

The age which immediately preceded the appearance of Haypn’ 
and Mozart was the age of vocalists. The endeavours of the’ 
gteat masters of that day were principally addressed to the display’ 
of their powers in the composition of operas, and to set off the 
abilities of singers like Faninenss, Senesino, Cuzzont, Favs- 
TINA, and others, who formed alt the attraction and all the conver.’ 
sation of the world in which they moved. The attention of composers 
was concentrated in the production of vocal effects ; and expression 
had not yet given place to agility in singing. Sentiment still 
retained its mastery over execution. Scarcely had the life of 
Hanpet terminated, when the latent powers of instruments became 
better known; and as encouragement was offered, men arose, wlio * 
enlarged (by extraordinary practice) those powers, while, in some 
instances, improved mechanism* was called in to aid the growing 
advancement, But the circumstance which has most materially 
contributed to effect the exaltation of-the band was the series of 


* Witness the substitution of the piano forte for the harpsichord, and the 
various additions to harps, horns, flutes, trumpets, aad serpents, by pedals, 
keys, and other ingenious contrivances. We mention these as instances, with- 
out intending fo do more than elucidate the fact, 
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beautiful accompaniments by Haven and Mozart. If they have 
been since successfally followed by others, they were, nevertheless, 
the authors of the sudden and rapid progression of instrumental 
performers, to whom they gave power and almost pre-eminence. Se 
true itis, that a single genius is able to change, if not to fix, the 
taste of whole generations in the fine arts. 

England early caught the spirit from the master magician him- 
self; and we need do little more than refer our readers to our notice 
of the Philharmonic Concert, in the present Number, to shew 
the rapidity with which the electric fire of talent was caught and 
communicated throughout the whole large circle of instrumental 
ability. A splendid portion of the science of the country was alike 
eager to patronize and partake the spirit, and to emulate the acqui-. 
sitions. in knowledge and the refinements enjoyed in other lands, 
where music has been understood to be cultivated in the highest: 
perfection. The orchestras of the Anticnt Concert, and of the. 
Opera were enriched by the access of this “noble rage,” and the. 
end has been to carry instrumental music, whether employed by 
itself or in accompanyment, td-a degree of polish which we think. 
we.may venture to assert, it has never attained at any former period, 
im the history of the science. We shall not fall into the error of 
quoting particular names, however due to individuals distinction 
may be, lest we should subject ourselves to invidious imputations, 
but we refer those who wish for such information to the list of the 
Philharmonic Society and of the Opera band, as including a cento 
of ability, unequalled ia the annals of music in England. Nor do 
these lists comprise by any means the whole. There is yet a vast. 
floating. mass of musicians of real taleat, among those who pass al-. 
most * unnoticed and unknown.” Let us again especially point out 
to obsetvation that it is the vast and sudden rise in the knowledge of 
instruments that is the surprising characteristic. A progression, and 
& progression proportionate to the daily extending encouragement, 
and the daily additions of fresh energy and intellect to the study was 
tobe expected. Butbe it remarked, the start was suddenly taken, . 
and the rising body has attained an accelerated velocity, analogous 
to that which attends the phenomena of stibstances moving by the 
natural laws of gravity in a contrary direction. The improvement 
has been diffused among all if not equally. The wind instruments 
have however received the most. It is not unfrequent to witness 
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the repetition of instrumental pieces by an encore, as it has been 
long the custom to call for vocal a second time.* 

_ The causes which have conduced to ettinians tevessliaid ore 
more obscure ; we can trace them searcely beyond the single circum- 
stance of the example of one or twopopular singers. Whether it be 
given to the celebrity of individuals to raze out the memory of former 
and long prevailing taste, and to propagate such an over-weening ad- 
miration of the wondersthey and they alone could perform, we shall 
not pretend to decide; but certain it is that since the appearance of 
Catarant and Ma. Baauam the practice of the art has suffered a 
complete revolution. Expression has gradually continued to yield 
a little and a little to execution. The pure commanding eloquence 
of earlier composers has melted away before the voluptuous not :to 
call them the meretricious graces of more modern writers, and decla- 
mation, sentiment, and pathos are superseded by passages of agility 
and florid ornament. The music, which we may be permitted to 
call the music of the mind and of the soul, still indeed continues to 
be beard, though it is all but banished by the great body of the 
public, who begin to feel a tedium and a heaviness, whenever intense 
are substituted for voluptuous feelings, whenever music aims to call 
up the bliss which is intellectual, instead of desiring to produce that 
soft dream of extacy which follows the excitement of the tenderest 
passions. The compositions that affect are now almost entirely 
amatory. The intervals which they leave open are filled with the 
light and sportive gaité du coeur of Italian comedy. 

At this time the metropolis enjoys three such concerts as no 
other country could or can boast—in Tus Concert or Anciznt 
Mosic, Tux Paitnanmowic Society, awn Taz Voca. Cox- 
ceats. In all these the richest lore of ‘science, and the purest 
specimens of classical authority are preserved; in the former 
more especially, while the range of the two latter is more ex- 
tended as to novelty and the compositions of modern writers 
as well as performers, who come before the public with indispu- 
table titles to regard and estimation, and who are. admitted te 

" 
tho ads dt Glnehig tppician hr de etters-caned wal itares af Latin. 
Whenseenan iat iain the applause by of hands is 


long continued, or ceases, and is renewed, which is now est to be equi- 
valent to the former cry of encore, while in the theatre the efforts of a suc- 
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an honorable competition for public approbation. To these con- 
certs, however, only a very high and select class of auditors, 
and the very highest of performers find admission. It is singu- 
lar that with such ‘encouragement there is in neither any male 
singer of rising talent to be found. Me. VauGcuan occupies the 
place of the tenor at the ancient and the vocal concerts in a manner 
so Consistent with the classical purity of these institutions, and so 
eminently superior to every other singer of his day, that we look in 
vain for his successor, should he be removed by any unforeseen 
occurrence. Ma. Brauawm has scarcely appeared in public at all 
during the winter, from choice it must be presumed, for to his 
powers the public will never be deaf. Ma, Wau. Kxvvert is the 
elegant and finished counter-tenor. The basses are Mr. Bartie- 
mAN and Ma. Bettamy. The continued indisposition of the 
former has for the last seven months precluded the public from the 
gratification his performance always afforded; the latter, we under- 
stand, im consequence of bis engagements in teaching, wishes to 
retire, as much as possible, from public singing; and we see as little 
promise of any one to succeed these gentlemen. In truth, we know 
of no other bass singer of ability at present. This department is at 
the lowest possible ebb, and a man of any merit would now proba- 
bly find very hearty acceptance. The growing passion for comic 
Italian pieces has introduced Signors NaLp1, AnGrisans, and Am- 
BROGSITI occasionally to the orchestras of the concerts, and even 
of the oratorios. But their claims are exceedingly limiied.— 
Nato, to his known defects of faulty intonation, nasality, and a 
constant lagging behind the time, now begins to add the charac-. 
istics of coming age. He is almost passé. Anarisant, with a very 
fine voice, is coarse and unfinished; and Amsaocetti bas not a 
single faculty to entitle bim toa place in an orchestra. The few 
notes he has are very soon worn out, and his singing becomes 
intolerable, except as an exhibition of comic skill, which we con- 
sider not to be among the attributes of concert singing. As a- 
tenor, Signor Becrez, bas a beautiful voice, is an excellent 
musician, and performs in concert very sweetly and in a chaste 
good style. 

The femalesingers are more numerous, and upon the whole (though 
declining into the substitution of agility for expression,) fas better. 
Mas. Dicnons, Mas. Satmon, Miss Cornt, Sicnona Bettoceu, 
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Mis Srernens, Miss Hucnes, Miss Travis, Mise Goonatt, 
Miss Moat, Mies Symonps, Miss Faitu, hold out in their several 
gradations the enjoyment of auch present gratification both in the 
concert and in the theatre, and much future hope. We sliall not 
anticipate by a partial and: incomplete porttaiture of their several 
qualities, the description which is, or hereafter will be due to them 
at out hands. But we cannot cease to lament the total disappear- 
avce of the great style of Mas. Bares and of Mana, all traditional 
yeraains of which have departed our shores with Mas. Lacy. 

Besides the three grand depositories of high science we have named, 
retinement has extended so far east of Temple Bar as ihe City of 
London Tavern, where a series of Concerts, under the able direction 
of Sin Geonce Smarr, has been tecently established with success. 
These will carty the propagation of fine taste into new regions. 
Theré is in the establishment of these meetings a principle we ate’ 
heartily glad to see recognized—namely, that refinement ought to ac- 
compauy wealth wherever it is found. Without such @ principle, 
gold is-dross, and its possessors are deprived of the best enjoyments 
affluence can purchase. We do uot like to see the solid acqtireiients 
of the city transferred to be the mockery of the court. It is good 
that the liberal should mingle with and polish in their course the rader 
arts. By such means society will best find its equilibriam, and ele- 
gance will. bé confined to no one order. To the varions instititions 
for iritellectual cultivation in the city, this seemed wanting, and we 
shall rejoice at its firm establishment. 

We'come next to the Oratorios, as more genuinely nrusical than 
the amusements of the Opera or the Theatre, and these, we lament to 
say, are not only dectining, but are departing rapidly from their cha- 
racter in every sense. They are in trath now little more thait secular 
performances (if we may be allowed the term) and the benefit they 
cotffer on masic is to be found in the more univetsal propagation of 
some portion of good taste, above that of the,Curdens and the 
Theatres, and in the ready admission they afford to new candidates 
for public favor. This year the managers have agreed (so low had 
the ebb of patranage fallen) to open the theatres of Covent Garden’ 
and Drury lane on alternate nights, Mx. Asutey conducting at the: 
one, and Sin. G. Saat at the other. They have produced a long 
list of new nathes. Miss Witham, Miss Stamford, Miss George, Mr. 
Kenward, (a ténof,) Mr. Thorne, Mr. Yardley; (basses,) at the 
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former; at the latter, Miss Cubitt, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. J. Smith, 
basses, &c. 

The selections on these occasions prove by instances the justice of 
the observations we have made on the revolutions in the public taste ; 
and we cannot suppress the astonishment we feel at (he encores and 
plaudits which never fail to be lavished on such a singer as Sic- 
now AmsroGerti, in such an orchestra as those of the oratorios, 
and from such persons as compose the mixed audiences of Covent. 
Garden and Drury Lane. But so it is, Thedeclension from Mr, 
Vaueuan to Mr. Pyne is a very heavy one indeed, while all the 
basses are young performers, new tothe public. We cannot think 
sufficiently highly of their talents to particularize them further, The. 
selections are so infinitely various as to defy description; Holy, 
Holy Lord is followed by Della Tromba—Sing ye to the Lord by 
The Soldier tired—Hanpew’s most sublime and sacred chorusses by 
Srorace’s lightest airs—a motett of Horsiey’s by Sia morelli or 
Quel occhietio coccoletto, from the Comic Italian Opera, the former 
given in Signor AmBRoGETT1’s most comical manner, and the lat- 
ter with all the grimace of which such a duet is capable. So much 
for variety.. We do not dispraise these things in themselves—on the 
contrary, we think the introduction of the fine music from Italian 
Operas, particularly the concerted pieces, are amongst the happiest 
additions to modern concert bills. But something is due to con- | 
sistency, and neither the ostensible reason for opening the Theatres for 
the purpose of Oratorios during Lent, nor the manner of the per- 
formance of such things, is to be defended upon any other ground 
than the arbitrary taste of the public, which “ will have it so,” and 
which has been gradually turned towards lighter entertainment, in 
the way we have described. 

The opera will hardly, in the score of its merits, escape this sea- 
son without animadversions still more severe than those of the meet- 
ing of subscribers and others, at the Thatched-house last year. The 
want of novelty, and the wretchedly low condition into which every 
part of the performance (the band excepted) appears to have sunk, 
certainly renders the performance unworthy, totally unworthy the 
enormous expence lavished upon its support. Sierora Bevro- 
cui and Signors Piacci and Romero are the only additions to 
the vocal strength. Sicnora Bettocat, (who, since her arrival, 
han baton acitilionsl | appended © her name, in order'to make it 
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complimentarily expressive of the two she before possessed,). has a 
sound good style, but her voice is neither remarkable for tone or 
compass. The men are both below criticism. J/ Don Giovanni, 

Figaro, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 0 Italiana in Algieri, La Modista 

Raggiratrice, and Camilia, have been played during the season. The 

first preserves a portion of its attraction, on account of the fine per- 
sonification of the hero by AmBroGetTrTI, and on account of the 
splendid accompaniment. But in every other respect it is scarcely 
above mediocrity. Figaro is even better represented at Covent 
Garden, vocally better, scenically infinitely better, and’ indeed 
better as a drama. Mrs. Dickons and Miss Srernens are 
superior to any singers the Opera can boast, though we give all due 
allowance to Miss Conant and Signora Bettocar. All the other 
parts are very poorly supported, for AMBRoGETT! is nearly as equal 
to sustain the singing, as Mr. Jones, the Count Almaviva, of Covent 
Garden, who declines to sing at all. , When we look back to: this 
opera, as represented a few years since, there is no enduring the 
comparison. The operas of Rossini can be said to have risen to no 
very elevated degree of estimation, while Camilla has sunk at once. 
How far the management is defensible, the’ public will proba- . 
bly decide. They owe it to themselvs to do so. The acquaint- 
ance we have with the foreign. operas, leads us to no very lofly 
estimate of the powers of existing singers or composers—but 
of this we are quite satisfied—that the public enjoys no gratifi- 
cation at present from the King’s Theatre, equivalent to the enormous 
sums levied for its support. ‘The short-lived vigour that for an in- 
stant animated the Opera House, departed’ with Ma. Arron. 
Since it has becr the fashion to translate the music of Mozart and 
of Rossini to the English Theatre, Covent Garden, we repeat, has 
outshone, transcendantly outshone in general arrangements, the 
Italian Theatre in the Haymarket, indeed in every thing that re- 
lates to the stage, except the band. The performance of Figaro 
exhibits the most direct and irresistible proofs- 

Upon the English boards there are, however, no superior talents 
except those of Mas. Dickons and Miss Sternens, who appears to 
us to be yielding gradually to the bad taste and the depraved style 
of the theatre. With the finest natural powers of any female who 
has for many yeats come before the public, it will be lamentable if 
her carecr Should terminate'in her declension from: real science to 
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stage effect, of which we see some danger. The-men are very far 
below mediocrity. Ma. Branam is not engaged, and his copyist, 
Ma. Stnciair, who borrowed many of his defects and added them 
to his.own, is gone to Italy, as it is reported, to seek the improvement 
of which he stands so much in need. They have no successors who 
can lay claim to rank or precedence, Mr. Dunusertrt is the tenor 
at Covent Garden, and Drury Lane possesses nothing that has any 
title to be called a singer. 

The band of Covent Garden has undergone considerable change, 
Me. Corron Reeve having been placed at the head of the orches- 
tra in the place of Ma. Ware, with whom many of the players 
departed. Regularity has been much promoted, and the ,excel- 
lence of the general performance certainly not diminished. 

Up to this period of the season (April) we are not aware of the in- 
troduction of any other new performer of superior ability. The mu- 
sical world has been suptemely gratified by Me. Joun Cramer's 
and Mer. Katxsrenner’s return to'public playing, but perhaps 
there was never less of novelty. 

Attention is strongly turned upon education, and particularly the- 
oretical instruction, towards the aid of which more elementary treae. 
tises of merit have appeared during the last few months, than for 
many years. Of these we have noticed two in our present review. 
Mr. Retre has offered to the public a new and (as far as we 
have been able to examine it) meritorious plan for abridging the 
labour-of analyzing, and the difficulty of reading a score. To this 
subject we may probably return hereafter. There is another plan 
by Mr. Worean ; and in a word, the whole rising generation of 
musical students are now to be erudite theorists as well as agile per- 
performers. We possibly owe this stir and bustle, which cannot but 
be beneficial in the end to science, to the stimulus imparted and the 
competition awakened by Mr. Locrer and his system. 

Of what are called the Private Concerts of the Metropolis, we can- 
not refrain from saying afew words. They partake of the magnitude 
rather than the grandeur to which every thing is now brought, and 
by this circumstance, their value as parties met for musical gratifica- 
tion, is almost annihilated. Among the well-dressed crowds who 
assemble, there are doubtless many who feel the tedium and the 
heartlessness which pervade these bodies of moving rather than 


moved auditors. But wherever and so long as numbers constitute 
Sa 
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the permanent pleasure and permanent necessity of a party, music 

will cease to be a matter of the smallest interest, and concerts upon 

such a scale are to be classed as intellectual objects or as objects of 
taste, with card parties, routs, and other assemblies, which serve to 

excite and agitate the overwrought and languid systems of those, to 
whom so much has been given that little is left to enjoy. In such 

places, music is scarcely heard and neyer felt, but that its delights 
are daily propagating to an extent far beyond former precedent, 
there is abundant proof, and the danger now is, that its very excel- 
lence shauld be its bane, since the time and expence required for its 
cultivation to the point of perfection, which the diffusion of taste and 
knowledge renders indispensible, are likely to deter multitudes of 
parents from making it a part of the education of their children.—. 
Good sense will, however, measure the occasion, and we trust, that 
no one will suffer an ambition, painful even when possessed cf the: 
emjnence it covets an¢l alike unreasonable for and unattainable to the 
million, to deprive them of a gratification which moderately desired» 
and courted, will never fail to repay those who seek its satisfactions. 
with a pleasure that will be permanent, because it must be always 
progressive, " 
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TO. THE EDITOR. 


, Sin, 
I Transmit you a continuation of my “ Elements of Vocal Science.” 
I am, 
Your’s faithfully, 
Trmortuevs. 
Section IT, 


OF THE CONCERT. 


Tue Orchestra differs from the Church principally as it enlarges 
the bounds of a singer’s range. Without being wholly released from 
that constraint which the solemn duties of the former impose upon 
him, -he enjoys a greater liberty of excursion. There is a certain 
degree of dignity common to both, But the orchestra bestows an 
elegant freedom which, to borrow a similitude from the customs of 
social life, is in manners analogous to the felicitous indulgence of the 
imagination—to the sparkling and the play of fancy that-call. forth 
all the powers and illumine the more familiar conversation of persons 
of the highest birth and the loftiest condition, without lowering the tone. 
of self-consideration they are accustonted to observe. So in the man- 
ner of orchestra-singing a diversity is admitted & indeed courted, which 
allows the almost unbounded exercise of every species of vocal ability, 
—This division of the subject leaves us not much therefore to discuss 
separately ; we have indeed scarcely more to do than to point out, 
that it is here the singer is empowered to manifest his judgement in 
the selection and execution, of whatever is best suited to his powers, 
and to discuss the principles » which that judgment ought to be 
prem. 

. The selections from the concert bills of this country now exhibit an 
astonishing variety. We say astonishing, because there is scarcely 
any perceptible allowance for the limitations placed upon talent by 
the insupetable decrees of ‘nature. A performer of the first rank is 
expected to be able to sing in the Latin, French, Italian, and English 
languages, with equal facility | purity, and: we may add, with 
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equal excellence—in the manner of the church and of the orchestra, 
and of the theatre—in the great and the otdamented styles, and 
moreover in songs of the deepest pathos and of the liveliest comic 
effect—airs sacred and airs amatory.* In my essay on style and 
manner, I have shewn that the faculties, both natural and acquired, 
‘which are employed in efforts so opposite, are scarcely likely to be pos- 
séssed or obtained by the same individual.t It becomes therefore a 
question well worthy the consideration of singers, whether they will 
afford the greatest share of gratification by the display of their talents 
in one grand style of intrinsic superiority, or whether they give more 
pleasure by a variety which cannot fail to reduce the real value of 
their entire performance, according to a sound and rigid yet just es- 
timation of its worth. To take the philosophical view of the proposi- 
tion in which I think the matter ought to be regarded, it appears to 
mé¢ to bear a strict analogy in effect to the division of labour in ahy 
other pursiit, with a dae allowance for the direction of natural apti- 
tude. If therefore we can admit, as we may and must, that any one 
style has'in itself sufficient to exercise and to occupy fully alt the 
facultics, it should appear that the most judicious plan of proceeding 
is to cultivate one particular style exclusively, and consequently to 
adhere to that style universally. Such at least ought to be the coarse 
of a singer who aspires to be eminently great. It may perhaps be 
desired, Ist. That f should bririg some proof of the belief I thus 
éxpress, in regard to the scope which any single style affords, and 
Qdly. It may be objected, that certain entire characters in oratorios 
(which must be comprehended in tle business of an orchestra as well as 
ja treating of the church) include more than one style. To the first I 
reply getierally, that the great singers of our times, Mara, Bit- 
gincton and Catravant, Hananison, Braham and Vavcnan, 
Baerveman and Lacy, have confined themselves to very few songs 
in ofchestra [performances, which might “probably be deemed a 


* We haveindeed heard one female 


singer o on the same night and with 

really equal excellence, perform Handel’s tho’ I trace,” “ Farewell ye 

’s“ May and December,” and eh Guglielmi’s 

duetof “ Vedi aor ” and anther Handel Holy Hol Lord” “ Hush 

ye pretty warbling choir, concento,” with vastatiens. It is perhaps 

a proof of the versatility of female powers, that such changeful is 
farely allotted to'men. + PERN, 


(+ Page 147, ‘Vol. 1. 
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sufficient answer, so long as the public appetite has been agreeably 
supplied. But there are such multitudes of airs in every style, that 
no singer can be at a loss for songs of the most opposite expression, 
although of the same grand character. Of these many are of such 
standard excellence, that it is impossible for a singer in this country 
nottoknowthem. They are comparatively few, and are drawn prin- 
cipally from the works of Purncest, Hanpex, & Haynn, and from 
the more recent compositions of Cauiucott, Hoastey, Attwoon, 
Bisuor, and others, who have each of them now in being songs which 
must be heard in concerts from time to time. But whenever it seems 
desirable either in justice to modern genius, or with a view to public 
gratification, to interweave other pieces with these the most splendid 
and the most solid instances of classical ability, there are abundant 
materials, though the spring of English production has not lately 
been so Juxuriant as we could have wished to see it. In the works of 
the masters we have enumerated, there are examples out of nuinber of 
compositions of infinite beauty, which are, we may say, absolutely 
unkgown. My assertions will scarcely be admitted to.stand against 
the4estimony which has been given by the eminent persons I hayc 
named, because it will be thought that their erudition would have 
reached, and their taste would have brought to light some of the spe- 
cimens to which I have advested, could such have stood a compa- 

rison with the songs so highly admired. But be it recollected, that 
I grant the very finest examples to be those which are already the 
public favorites ; and it will, I expect, be conceded, that there is a 
feeling common to all professors to aim at doing the utmost at once, 
out.of which proceeds the desire always to execute those songs which 
display the greatest variety of power and the richest endowment. 
No one is likely, therefore, to lay down a song of acknowledged supe- 
riority, so long as it continues to enjoy the unwearied attention and 
estimation of the audience. A striking proof of this is to be drawn 
from Purce..’s two songs of Mad Bess and “ From Rosy Bowers ;” it 
would be difficult to determine towards which the preference ought 
to be accorded ; yet the one has been sung by every female of note, 
while the other has scarcely been heard at all. The fact is, that up 
to a certain point of time, the long-nourished predilections of the 
public will give the law to taste of the artist, unless he be of a genius 
bold and powerful enough to turn the current of opinion towards 
new ob, ects—and this shews us why the taste of Mana has been so 
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Tong followed, and why Citavaw1‘has originated a new school: of 
ideal vocal excellence. ‘It ‘shews us why the sound musical learning 
and fine expression Of Harrison, VAUGHAN, and BarTLeman still 
preserve a portion of respect, while another division of the public 
is atfracted to Mr. Branam's declamatory and’ florid style, and to 
‘his (a heavy declension !) ‘Bewildered’ Maid,” bis Echo Song, and his 
“Js there’ a heart that never loved,” as well-as to the comic picees of 
Sicwons Navpt and Amsrocerttr. Prescription and novelty are 
in these’ instances identified -with habit and desire of change, and 
habit and desire of change are the principles betwens which: human 
nature continually finctuates. 

In discussing the secon objection, wemust clear the- way a little 
in respect to the understanding of the great style. It-is not bécause a 
song is of rapid execution, because it requires ornament, or because 
it contains passages of -difficulty, that it is to be classed with: any 
other ‘than’ the great style. This: great style, in our ideas,» has 
regard to the ‘character of the expression,* and if this be addressed 
to the loftier sentiments of the mind, no matter what the kind 
of notation may be, it classes itself under this head. Thus'l bold 
that' “ I know that my Redeemer liveth;” from the Messiah ;-** Total 
eclipse ;* “ Why does the God of Israel sleep,” from ‘Samson ;*“ In 
sweelest harmony,” from’ Saul ; “ Heart the seat of soft delight,” from 
Acts and Galatea, and Purcell’s Mad Bess, come within the classifi- 
cation of the great style, and if any song happens to fall below that 
character, it should be rejected altogether, though I believe very few 
{nstances are to be quoted from thé’works of Handel. I shall endea- 
your to illustrate these notions more particularly in a future paper. 

'~ From my previous essays, as well as my presént, it will be gathered, 
that even a commanding genius must yield at the outset to the sense 
and taste of the age in which he lives; but it is above all things im- 
portant, that his first studies and earlicst ideas be drawn from classi- 
cal authorities. With’ this concession we may, however, go on to 
connect the leading rules which ought to direct the choice of a singer, 
and it appears to me, that these are the principles upon which the 
impartment of pleasure to our auditors depends, besides those, which 
especiall y appertain to individual faculties and acquirements. 
Jt has been thought by Dk. Buawey ‘that’ a composition wits 


* Seepage 145. Val. f. ° 
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‘most upon the senses which dwells upomthe same sentiment, or which 
at proper intervals returns again to the original musical theme: that 
‘is to say; ‘that the sentiment ought to be of one kind, and that the 
‘mind ought not to be distracted at all from the partioular fceling it 
‘is wished to excite. If 1 am not inclined to yiekl entirely to this 
hypothesis, it must be ‘admitted to be true in a degree, since, by fre- 
quently withdrawing the mind to different objects, all intensity of feel- 
ing ‘must be'prevented. It is, therefore, of the first importance, where 
the design is to interest the heart, that the passion of the song be of 
one kind, or if not se strictly limited, that the relations be not remote, 
-but slide imperceptibly -into one another. Violent transitions, al- 
though very customary, are always liable to break that train. of the 
ideas*which is most- favourable to the primary object of the art.— 
It is for this- reason that-the Italian poetry is said to excel that ot 
any other nation in its capability for musical adaptation. Onc idea 
generally makes up'the entire subject, and its simplicity becomes its 
recommendation.t . It is, however, to be remarked, that almost alj 
Italian songs consist of two divisions. . The one generally slow, pa- 
thetic, and tender; the other of livelier or stronger emotion. I[ have 
often endeavoured to decide, not so much upon the absolute propriety 
as upon: the effect of such a division, and it appears to me, that the 
transition disturbs the miad and diminishes the intensity of feeling.— 
The singer then has to choose between contrast and continuity. If he 
would affect deeply and please generally, he must study both. Let 
him above all things be careful never to fail. Complete success is 
only to be secured by a rigid adherence tothis maxim. He must labour 
incessantly, but never never let him attempt, no not even a single. note 
ot passage, that may be beyond his grasp. One who regulates him- 
self by this golden rule, may ascend slowly, but he will continue to 
. These principles being deduced from the manner in which passions 
or cmotions are raised in the mind, are equally applicable, whatever 


+ [began the study of the Italian language at an advanced period of life, 
ee hr onieebe hema and Serbs wile | bal 
read reek a in tances 
Fy an Tak he ere (enoyed om the xin 
simplicity of Merastasio was baa repel de drudge. 
can remember to have received. It iby bas Gna repaid ¢ udgery > 
overcogaing the rudimei.:s of the languages 
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be the ehoice of the singer, whatever be his rank, or miter e-the 
nature of the affection he aspires to move. 

It behoves us next to sunlden donctnontaaiis tedengitadie 
orchestra. The concert occupies a middle place between the church 
aud the theatre. The manner is more expressive and more passionate- 
ly wrought up than that of the chamber, though scarcely. so finely 
polished. To the orchestra indeed belongs all the dramatic effect 
that can wait upon the execution of music and poetry, aided by.the 
mere supposition of a definite character, without the helps of dress and 
scenery, by the absolute power of the seatiment. Thus in dcis and 
Galatea the characters are-determined, and .in single songs such as 
Mail Bess or Alexis, while in the generality of snch pieces, Holy 
Holy Lord—Hope tald a flattering tale—Gentle Lyre—or Fast into the 
waves for instance, the mind is affected by the combination of sound 
and sense alene. An orchestra-song will admit of all the force, elo- 
cution, and expression, which can be conveyed into it under the re- 
gulation of a taste sufficiently tempered to stop short uf bombast and 
extravagance. To this rulethere is no limit but the general sympathy 
of an.audience.* And it is worthy of remark that from the various 
complications of individual temperament to be found in a mixed so- 
ciety, there always results a common medium that serves.as.a scale to 
balance and weigh with the nicest exactness exertions of this kind by 
their effects. The knowledge of this sympathy is acquired by expe- 
riment alone. In ovr private practice we are apt to be deceived by 
the warmth we gather during excitation. T.his warmth becomes asso- 
ciated with the means of excitement, and is carried into pablic by 
the increased excitability thus produced,t and-the exact poiot of 


* These ds withing oa:froquintty: etemennaenmnten 
Actors of the loftiest walk have “fallen from their high estate,” from the adop- 
tion of a single character. Such was the effect of Mas. AsincTon’s perforin- 
ance of Scrub in The Keaux Stratagem, and the finest actresses now seem to 
uaderstand this principle, by the rejection of breeches characters. 

+ This has always struck me to be the true elucidation of the long disputed 
question, whether actors do or do not feel? and it completely solves the difficul- 
tes which have been cast ‘upon the controversy, by the fact of actors in situa- 
tions of the utmost “Tislag thneed anide théle attention for ote 
and in a moment resumed it. It is related that Garrick 
with a gentleman he would bring him to tears. The gentleman was placed at 
a side scene, and in the very depth of the scene,G arnnick observing him to weep, 
took occasion to approach and whisper him, “ I told you so” ‘This anecdoteand 
others of alike nature, have been to prove, that Garnicx could not 
have felt the pathos pictured in his words and manner, since his attention: was 
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excellence is subsequently learned from cxpericnce. ‘The danger, 
however, of chuosing between a too cokl or a too fervid expression, 
depends entirely on the constitution of the singer, and it is easy 
to ascertain whether he belongs to the diffident or the sanguine part 
of mankind. In the one case it is obvious, that it will be required 
to.stimulate, and in the other torepress the natural habit. There is, 
however, one point which at this time it seems particularly necessary 
toinsist upon. Nothing is so disgusting as coarseness or familiarity. 
Either of these annihilate all respect, and in nothing is a certain dig- 
nity of thought, a certain elevation of manner, and a certain restraint 
so, indispensibly demanded as in the lighter pieces, which call forth 
the play of a lively imagination, like those taken from the Italian 
Comic Opera, now so highly in vogue. “ Non piu andrai,” “ Sia 
Morelli,” or “ Quel ochietio,” every instant involve a danger of sink- 
ing the performer into vulgarity and contempt, unless he guards him- 
self rigidly, and mixes his levity with a proportion of elevation and 
of elegance. There is aline to be drawn even in the choice of such 
things, for a concert may be degraded, though by the obscuration 
which a foreign language necessarily throws over the subject, the 
otherwise acute sense of propriety common to the English nation, 
may be blinded. I think this line has of late been far overpassed. 
An audience, if not equally affected by the deportment of an or- 
chestra singer, as by the demeanour of an actor, is nevertheless very 
apt to be prepossessed or disgusted by his personal appearance— 
and threasons are not difficult to discover. We have no experience of 
what others feel, but through the medium of the imagination. There 
isa sympathy in our nature which inclines us to figure to onrselves 
what ‘passes in the mind of another by his exterior. In some in- 
stances this sympathy arises merely from the view of certain emo- 
tions in another person. When these emotions are in coincidence 


ftxed upon the man at the side, and from thence a general deduction has been 
meade, that actors do not feel. But the truth is, that all persons employed in 
the fine arts, who are habitually accustomed to work themselves up to an imagi- 
pitch of passion, come by exercise to possess a far greater excitability and 

than others, and they can, with a facility incomprehensible to those sot 

so exercised, take up and lay aside the feelings which are absolutely indispensi- 
ble to the of passion. There is no such mechanical movement.of 


the organic powers without the exertion of will. Let any one assume the sem- 
blance of passion, and he will uniformly find it preceded by imagining the pas- 
prt Sy g that are more or jess perfect in proportion to the strength 
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with those of the spectator, they appear to him: to be perfectly just, 
and this agreement is always a source of pleasure. But the propor- 
tion which.the-emotion seems to bear to the affection which is the 
eause of it, is the principal test by which the mind decides upon the 
decency of the consequent action.* It: has:been.even asserted, that . 
we are not affected by any performance which aims at being: pathetic, 
unless the performer himself appears to execute his work with. diffi- 
culty, and in: some sort with distress.. Demeanour is then important toa 
singer, inasmuch as his hearers are liable to form a good or bad opinion 
upon view, which must continue to prevail throughout the whole of . 
his performance. From the causes above recited, it will be obvious, - 
that any awkward gesture, a lounging posture, or an overstrained 
stiffuess, or grimace of any kind, will fix disagreeable impressions in 
the spectator. It is also desirable to avoid aceld or constrained, a 
violent or a flippant conduct. Persons who feel strongly, are al- . 
ways prone to discover the transitions of the passions in the counte-: . 
nance: within certain bounds this will be beneficial, because it will . 
aid the general effect upon the audience. The singer “should -al- 
ways practice in situations that will enable him to correct :any 
ridiculous grimace. He should most studiously avoid every. sort 
of affectation, follow the impulses of nature, and even these, if too : 
strong, he must. carefully repress. He must be ever on the watch 
when practising, and if he thinks he-is guilty of any absurdity, he. 
ought to endeavour to retain the particular action, until. he +has. 
been able to look at himself in a glass ;+ during this-interval, the feel- . 
ing will havesnfliciently subsided for him coolly to determine how far 
the position is ludicrous or disgusting. - If these remarks should seem 
to give an importance to the subject, which it does not demand, I 
would ask the reader, whether he ever remembers to have been pre- 
sent at a perfurmance where the demcanour pf a singer -was notthe 
subject of remark? Let it also be recollected, that this circumstance 
makes not only the first impression upon the imagination, but the 
sense of vision is either aiding or'diminishing the effects of our grati- 
fication through our sense of hearing, during the whole song. , 

It is allotted to no man, whatever be his rank in science, to display 


* Dr. Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
' + To this intent Tost, in his treatise on the Florid Song, recommends 
si Pe ee ee ee eee 
r powers to personis of rank and fine taste. 
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nt one -view all his treasured. knowledge, or all the graces of study 
and practice.. A well founded and extensive reputation is never ate 
tained by one trial, but is the result of frequent efforts and a long ac- 
quaintance with the public. It is not till after minute criticism, and 
a comparison with others, that the palm of superiority is bestowed: 
The remark is very trite, that public singers are commonly anxious 
to do all they can at once, and this solicitude to possess themselves of 
the favour of their audience by a coup de main, hurries them into exe 
travagances, which never fail to detract from the merit of their per- 
formance. Forbearance is as necessary and is as great a virtue in 
singing as inlife. To abstain from the exhibition of ill-assorted even 
if well-executed ornament, is in a great measure, the criterion of 
a sound taste. I have been frequently as much captivated by the 
purity of taste and the maturity of judgment manifested by what a 
singer has not, as by what he has done. The course a great singer “ 
pursues, is to consider well the style of the composer—the sentiments 
of the poetry—the tendency and scope of the whole song—hisown pow- 
ers—how far he is at liberty to deviate from the notation, and then to 
determine how many and of what character are the graces which it 
will bear. A reserve tooshould be made for a future occasion, or for 
an immediate repetition. Barren indeed must be his invention, and 
small his store of collected-ornament, who cannot contrive a second, 
and yet equally excellent set of graces. These are sure to captivate 
an audience, because they have not only the charm of novelty and of 
surprize, but in the circumstance of immediate repetition, these emo- 
tions are heightened and our admiration is increased by the compa- 
rison which the mind is enabled immediately to institute, and by an 
enlarged idea of the intellectual capacity or genius of the performer. 
“Semper vellem quod amputem,” says Cicero.—I would apply that 
principle to the fancy of a singer, but I would wish him to take the 
pruning knife into his own hands, and to treasure up the shoots and 
buds he extracts, for they may always be grafted to advantage upon 
fresh stocks. 

In taking leave of this section, we would remind our professional 
readers, that they cannot be too attentive to the minutiz of iheir art. 
In singing, the operation upon our senses is direct and immediate. 
Nothing is left to the imagination to supply. The effect is or is not 
produced. In the sister arts, by ‘he use of general terms, such as 
gtace, beauty, loveliness, &c. the poet gives to every one a power of 
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completing the detail, as it best pleases him. The painter enjoys the 

same advantage in a sketch. In singing every thing is distinct and 

defined—and here perhaps it may not be thought irrelevant to point 

out that singing possesses a sort of middle power between these arts. 
The impression which the work of a painter makes, is done at once, 

The poet, on the contrary, can keep expectation alive to tht catas- 

trophe; which may increase the pleasure of the reader, by an uncx- 

pected turn. ‘The singer seems to hold, as it were, a middle place ; 

for he keeps alive attention to the end of his performance, and obtains 

a continued regard, although he has not, like the poet, the means of 
~ gurprise. Again the singer, like the actor, is limited té’the means of 
displaying his powers which the composition afford. The poet and 

the painter have in this respect the whole range of genius—the singer 

must derive much if not most of his power of displaying his talent 

from the subject. Let it not be forgotten, that an attention to trifles 

frequently constitutes the difference between a moderate and a capital 

singer. It is this attention that completes the polish. And it can 

frever be too often repeated—that mediocrity is scarcely above con- 
tempt, while it is perfection, or the nearest approach to perfection, 

that is sought, is honoured, and is rewarded. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


Ir a short reply tol. S. H. is not likely to weary the patience of your 
readers, I will once more trouble you with a few remarks on the minor 
key. I consider a cadence to be the concluding chords of a section or 
period. Certainly no perfect cadence can be made upon any note 
but the key note, without a change of key; but my explanation 
amounted to, this, that no cadence can be formed on the key note if- 
self, unless the dominant, with or without the 7th, carry a major - 
chord. Admitting, however, that the key is changed by the intro- 

duction of the major chord of the dominant in the minor mode, I 

should wish to ask, what is the key existing when the dominant is 

struck? 

I was not at all aware that in explaining the practice of the 
musical world, /ogic was by any means requisite: if I had, I should — 
certainly not have attempted it. I freely yield to your correspondent 
in philosophical acquirements. I cannot but deplore this deficiency ; 
for though I am ready to admit that a third is a third still, as in the 
major key a third ascending is major, and descending minor, my 
logical disabilities will not allow me to understand how the propor- 
tion is the same. If he had in his computation of the chord of the 
7th reckoned the intervals either all ascending or all descending, I 
could readily have comprehended him; but te form a chord of the 
7th of the notes G D A E, as he attempts to do in his remarks on the 
Overture to Samson, I confess I am quite at a loss. ' 

1 must still persist in the assertion, that the notes G*, F, and Bb, 
cause no change of key, as the G* in the bass, which has F in the 
treble in the first strain, leads to Aasa dominant. In the same mane 
ner, C%¥ in the bass, with Bb in the treble, towards the end of the 
movement, leads to D. The°F in the treble, against B in the bass, 
introduces the chord of C as the 4th of G, the F being immediately 
relinquished. The F and Bb, however, were not noticed by your 
correspondent originally. 

1. S. H. does not seem to be aware, that, at the time Corelli wrote, 
the minor key was denoted by one flat less than its relative major. 
Thus, the keys of A and D minor had neither sharp nor flat, G 
minor had one flat, C minor two, and so on. His Sonata viii. Opera 
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‘A, is evident! y inD minor. The modulation of the first movement is 
as follows: It begins ig: D) minor, and the first modulation is to A 
minor ; the second passing through D minor is to F major, the rela- 
tive major of the original key: it then returns to D minor; and after, 
slightly touching on G minor, it concludes with the Phrygian 
cadence on the dominant A with a major third, and the Sonata con- 
clades in D minor. I presume it is not necessary to go through the 
rest of the modulation. 

I feel much indebted to your correspondent for his quotation from 
Malcolm, which most explicitely confirms what I asserted, page 141, 
* of your second number. The short quotation from Grassineau is, 
with me, by no means conclusive. 

As what I have here remarked is of course perfectly clear to the 
musical world, and as I have learnt from my professional friends that 
any further dissertation would be likely to be uninteresting, I beg 
this may be considered as a conclusion to all I have to say on the 
subject. But if, nevertheless, I. S. H. can furnish the musical 
world with a minor scale ascending, harmonized so that a perfect 
cadence may be formed without the major 6th and 7th, and without 
depatting from the minor key, I am sure it will be received by them as 
a valuable addition to the science. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


J. Tayior. 


No. 58, Pottergate Street, Norwich, 
24h May, 1819. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sie, 


THE observations* made at the close of the Sketch of the State ‘of 
Music in the Metropolis, given in your last number, have turned my 
thoughts towards the subject of Musical Education, its principles, 
and its consequences. Musical Education is now not only interesting 
en account of the gradual progression the art itself is making, but far 
more from the universal stretch of high attainment attendant upon the 
general march of mind. 

I am afraid it must be admitted, that we do not arrive at tle 
knowledge of the most momentous truth connected with our exist- 
ence, viz.—that the precise end of our search after the means of hap- 
piness should be considered before we study those means, uatil 
years, disappointments, and a just estimate of our own fallible judg- 
ments have deprived us of most of the powers of using our dearly 
acquired intelligence. About the time you were probably writing 
your sketch, I was present at a private concert, at a nobleman’s in 
London, where a young lady played and sung well enough to ronse 
the envy of those who were her successors at the piano forte, yet suf- 
ficiently ill to excite the profound contempt of certain professors 
present, who, ‘nevertheless, did not fail to whine out Cha-arming, 
Bra-ato, whenever Miss wandered particularly from the pitch, or 
patched in a common place ornament. At the conclusion, an old 
Colonel (whose daughter was next in turn,) exclaims to’ Mama, 
“how delightfully your daughter sung!” and turning to a public 
singer who stood near, immediately whispered, “ that girl’s singing 
has cost a d——d deal more than it will ever be worth.” There was 
as much truth in the last as there was insincerity in the first remark. 
Yet, Sir, this same man had lavished as much expence to quite as little 
purpose upon his own child; but both these young ladies had been 
trained for display. I have introduced this anecdote, which I assure 
you is literally true in all its parts, in order to shew the most frequent 
termination of ill-applied years of industry, and of a sum that 
woul! have lifted a worthy family to comparative opulence—fox 

«“ Example strikes, when precept often fails.” 


* Pages 407, 408.— Vol 1, 
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Of the thousands who engage in the acquirement of music, very 
few indeed are the individuals who have any just apprehension of 
what it is intended for them to effect. ‘They receive lessons, and 
they practice without any definite purpose.—Some mothers wish 
their daughters to play ; some go further, and wish their daughters to 
excell ; and some compute the cost of excellence and the difficulty of 
attaining it. Of these daughters multitudes do play, very few indeed 
do excell, and perhaps one in a million prudently abandons a hope- 
less endeavour. Whatever of error or disappointment is thus pro- 
duced, is however, in my mind, solely attributable to a want of con- 
sideration at the outset—to the total absence of all reflection—of all 
comparison between the means and the end. 

To those to whom the various cares and accidents of life inhibit 
iought, I would point out a‘ few of the attendant facts. They lie 
indeed upon the surface, or scarcely below it, but yet 1 think they 
may be useful. 

The acquirement of music (I speak in regard only to private 
persons,) appears to me to haye in contemplation three several ob- 
jects. I proceed from the least to the greatest :— 

Ist. The charm which attends the exhibition of talent to a large cir- 
cle, and (as connected with it) the effect such display may have upon 
the future fortunes of the musician. 

2d. The gratification of more immediate connections. 

_ 3d. The resource and delight which it affords in itself, compre- 
heading diversity of pursuit, ealargement of mind, and pleasureable 
sensation. 

The cultivation of music may now be said to be universal, and the 
access of all classes to public places, where the finest performers in all 
deparimenis of the science are to be heard, is not less extended. It 
follows, that knowledge is propagated much more widely than for- 
inerly; and even where real science is wanting to the mass, indi- 
viduals direct the mass. Hence no amateur singer or player can 
eseape a comparison with the highest professional eminence, for if 
estimated at all, they are measured against the professional standard. 
Out of this it happens, that they who purpose to make any thing 
approaching toa public exhibition of talent, (and private concerts. 
even in the provinces, differ very slightly in the numbers of the 
audience from public performances,) must use nearly the same dili- 
gence and consume nearly the same time as professors. Indecd we are 
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borne out in the belief I entertain, that such amatcurs must employ 
far méte of both, since professors enjoy advantages in the associa- 
tion with professional ability, by which they are hour by hour 
whetted, encouraged, and improved, and which facilitate acquisition 
inealculably. They practice with the most skilful musicians; they 
hear the finest music of every species ; they join in the conversations, 
and mix largely in the remarks of scientific men; and above ali, 
they are stimulated by every motive that the love of fame or the 
necessity as well as the desire of gain can inspire. In the mean 
while the ambitious amateur dradges patiently on in private perseve- 
rance, with the occasional brief lesson of the master, or the still less 
frequent benefit that is derived from the casual chance of hearing a 
good public concert, a chance rare indeed beyond the circle of the 
metropolis. Sir, I will digress so far from my main design as te 
say, that wherever amateurs do attain any tolerable degree of excel- 
lence, the praise of the comparison ought to be on their side, and very 
strongly too—they who know any thing of the mode in which such 
acquisitions are made, can but be sensible, that a professional pupil is 
urged on by more excitement, and enjoys more opportunity of various 
instruction in one week, than amateurs are ordinarily able to obtain 
in a year. 

Those parents, who look forward to this highest hope, must, it is 
ebvious, be content to devote the hours of their children to application 
nothing short of the intensity of professional study, and even if they 
gan and do purpose such a concentration of attention and such an em- 
ploymentof time, they must compute uponan expence of some hundreds 
of pounds. No practice short of four hours daily, continued during 
‘seven years, will give a pianoforte player any superiof title to be 
heard, as the art is now cultivated and understood. We leave it to 
the arithmetic and experience of parents to compute the cost, if they 
wish to arrive at a nicer result than the one we have given above. 
Somewhat less of time is necessary to the attainment of singing, but 
rarer natural qualities must be presupposed. Not one child in ten 
thousand can after a long process be made into a singer worth 
hearing. 

‘And then, Sir, what is obtained ?—a consciousness of superiorily 
which but too frequently injures the heart, spoils the temper, and 
unfits the possessor for the milder, more quiet, and more important 
duties of life, and which, by the exhibition of the strongest stimulus 
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applied to human nature, the applause of the many and the multitu- 
dinous flattery of individuals, and by the strongest corrosives—the 
casual bursts of envy and malice, the shafts that disappointed rivalry 
or conscious inferiority never fail to launch against all who are ele- 
vated by ability, continually vex those who aspire to such eminence. 
Nat that I under-rate or would teach others to under-prize the noblest 
incentives to labour, and the noblest rewards of acquirement. But 
I would signally mark the dignity and the purity of mind that ought 
always to be thrown in to ballast the vessel in which genius embarks. 
Most unhappy. indeed will the gifted find their lot, who lack the 
mental preparation, which a just notion of the nature of the homage 
genius extorts from the world, alone confers. If the pride of talent 
be not tempered with a philosophical understanding, its moments of 
rapture may be extatic, but its hours of mortification must and will 
be infinitely more numerous and not less poignant—for, genius is 
eXCrss. 

If the attainments of the second of the objects I have described be 
the limitation placed upon the desires, much will depend upon the point 
of judgment and acquaintance with music which the parties have 
reached. The more complete the acquired.taste, the less counsel will 
be needed ; for those who have surmounted the difficulties, will best 
appreciate the value of ‘acquisition and the ‘cost. It is to the unin- 
‘formed only that advice can be usefully directed, because the facility 
which is one of the tests of fine performance, is always liable.to lead to 
the supposition, that what is executed with so much ease, cannot be 
hatd to learn. The reverse is the true inference and the fact. It is, how- 
ever, most important here to bring under view the present advanced 

state of musical knowledge, and the danger of contempt to which’ 
mediocrity is always exposed. If real superiority be rare, there is 
an almost universal glitter that passes for solidity, which is sufli- 
ciently imposing to daunt timidity and sufficiently advanced to ren- 
‘der a large portion both of time and expence, necessary te arrive 
even at sucha stage. Whire, therefore, the design is not to carry 
the art to a high degree of polish, I can only recommend a careful 
choice of one particular species of musical study ; an instrument of 
easy attainment—the Spanish guitar or the harp-lute for instance, or 
a sxdulous devotion to one branch. It is very difficult to separate 
_ the several kinds of excellence required from a performer upon such 
ap instrument as the piano forte; but I am still_of opinion, that by 
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adheting to:one of those, a dégtee of neatness and precision sufficient 
to éatisfy ears not hypercritical, may with no immoderate sacrifice 
be gained. ) 

I come at last to that sterling good to be derived from musical edus 
cation, which, as it ig above all price, is the concomitant of a genuine 
love of the art alone. This chiefest attribute belongs not to music 
only, but ought to be the first consideration in every part of a well- 
regulated plan for the formation of youthful habits. The most 
valuable end of education is that dependence upon ourselves, and 
that independence of others, which a consciousness of our power to 
occupy time worthily, bestows. Occupation of this sort is more, far 
more necessary to females than to mén. Business, either public or 
private, engages the hours of the latter. But in proportion as the 
time of the former is disengaged, are they likely to fall victims to 
frivolity or ennui, or toa still worse fate. It is not that the female 
roind is more prone to idleness or weakness than that of their lordlier 
companion—but it necessarily happens, that v.henever a female has. 
uo capital—no prevailing object, or rather objects of steady pursuit, 
the hours cannot pass otherwise than heavily. A very short time will 
suffice to fulfil the esséntial duties of the task commonly allotted to 
young females, in a sphere of life any thing above that condition 
where the employment of their time gains their livelihood. They 
cannot get on without variety of intellectual objects; reading and 
work will both fatigue and wear out. Manners are changed. For- 
merly, woman was rather the slave or the mistress, than the compa- 
nion of man. Tent stitch and tapestry were preventive contrivances 
to kill fancy and murder time. But now pleasures are chiefly 
domestic, they are enjoyed only by participation ; and the framing 
such a round of amusement as shall keep as well as win the hus- 
band, and mould him to that home which is not only to preserve 
affection and to attract a circle, but which is also to cradle and 
nurture their offspring, and to model a society fitted to form them 
for virtuous and amiable citizens, good sons and daughters, good 
husbands and wives, and, in their turn, good fathers and mothers.* 
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To the formation of such a home as society is constituied, much 
various knowledge and various accomplishment is necessary in the 


Hence not only the higher improvements in science, and the momentous con- 
conm-of are generally entrusted to men, but the more arduous em - 
ployments even of pri life are assigned to them, because they are 
most able to Bi a senhaundeg Trt God has made nothing in vain, is, how - 
ever, & maxim not less applicable surely to females. They have wants to be 
supplied, they have passions to be restrained, they aré capable of peculiar vir- 
tues, which ought to be cherished, and they are subject to peculiar difficulties, 
which to We alleviated. Their scanty acquaintance with the business of 
the world leaves them an easy prey to the seduetions of the betrayer, and their 
unresisting feebleness them open to the scourge of the oppressor. Yet by 
& tenentitite imperf which prevades almost all public institutions, less 
provision has been made for their happiness, than benevolence, if it be con- 
sistent, would wish, and less, even than policy, if it be sound, can warrant. 
The fact is notorious, whatever may haye been the cause; whether it be, that 
projectors, with a selfishness and jealousy sometimes imputed to law-givers, are 
more anxious to provide for themselves than for others; or, that: 
mind is more powerfully influenced by seusibilities which familiar scenes con- 
tinually set in motion, than by reflection, which in quest of objects howe- 
ver distant, and which surveys with equal attention, all the relations of all the 
parts in a wide aud complicated whole. : 

In countries totally barbarous, women, for the most in a de- 
plorable and degraded condition. They either are permitted. to I languish in 
sullen and inglorious inactivity, or they are doomed to toil in the most painfu! 
employments, without distinction, and without reward. It falls not within the 
limits of this discourse to investigate the general causes of this treatment, or to 
eivumerate the particular exceptions to it. Of the causes it is sufficient to say, 
that the most frequent and most eflicacious of them are to be found in the “ dan- 
gers to which men were exposed of perishing from hunger,” io the efforts they. 
were coutpelled to make for “ procuring the necessaries ef life,” in their obscure 
notions of duty, in the unsettled state of their property, in their love of exces- 
sive indolence, produced by excessive labour, in their extravagant admiration of 
military valour, and their ferocious contempt of domestic drudgery, As to the 
exceptions, every curious and benevolent enquirer is happy to meet with thera 
in those elevated sentiments, and that, the rude superstition, which are recorde:t 
of the ancient inhabitants of Germany: in the fantastic, but generous spirit of 
gallantry, that burst through the gloom which envelopes the ages of chivalry, 
and if the coarse policy, which is said even now to prevail among some tribes 
of North America. It may not, however, be improper or unimportant for. us te 
remark, that these exceptions relate, for the mest part, not to the general con- 
dition of the sex, but to those who were distinguished by personal beauty or 
splendid birth; and that they operated more in the business of government, 
which was confined to a few, than in those duties of private life, which exer- 
cise the powers, solicit the care, ahd supply the wants of all the different orders 
belonging to the community. Now to perpetuate what was temporary, to extend 
what was confined, and to regulate, upon principles of an enlarged and profound 
policy, what, in times less auspicious, was the result of accident, of whim, of 
national prejudice, or traditional opinion ;- of blind passion in the chief- 
tain, or of tumultuous affection in the heroic barbarian, is the nobie privilege of 
those, whom Providence has placed in a better state of manners ;.and let me 
add too that it is the indispensible duty of ourselves aud others, whom the 
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female. “It is the imagination that keeps the heart warm,” said 
one wlio well knew mankind. Now, Sir, I will not say that 


Deity~has enlightened by the doctrines of a more sublime religion. We in- 
dulge our inguisitiveness in surveying the customs of past ages: we exercise our 

y in exploring the sources from which they sprang: and we gratify our 
~thctathncpy ln-obierting the dileviatioad, which the great governor of the uni- 
verse has scattered over the most imperfect and most wretched state of mankind.’ 
It well becomes us then, to employ the same care jn considering, by what 
pro ha ele aber ta gerbe oe Aaa ae extended, 


Now, when nations have arrived at, higher pitch of refinement ; when the: 
harshness of man, in his savage state, is quite corrected; and when experience. 
has’shewn the necessity of employing every species and every degree of labour 
in the improvement of arts, women begin to assume a more just and more ex- 
alted rank among social creatures, who can value the importance of socicty it- 
self. “They are no longer considered as being, what the great Gud of heaven 
and earth never intended a should mt an useless incumbrance, or a glitter- 
ing but empty ornament. are found to be capable, both of contributing 
to our Conveniences, and of ceding our pleasures. Their weakness is, there- 
fore protected, their fine sensibilities become the object of a regard that is. 
founded on principle as well as on affection, and their talents are called forth 
into public notice. Hence the excellence which some of them have displayed,” 
in the elegant accomplishments of painting, and music, and poetry: in the 
nice discriminations of biography : in the broader researches of history: in moral 
compositions, where the subject is ay: bapa eaey J the arts of a quaint and spu- 
rious philosophy, but illuminated by the graces of ap unaficcted and natural elo-. 
quence ; where, through the labyrinths in which are to be found the most hidden 
and complex principles of thought and action, we are conducted by the delicate 
and faithful clue of manners; and where, instead of being harrassed by subtle-’ 
ties which heguile and weary the understanding, weare led, hy a sort of magical . 
attraction, through a long and varied train of sentiments, which charm and im- , 
prove the heart. Hence the employment assigned to others in many different 
branches of manual labour ; and heuce too the provisions, which in these later 
times have been made, for the repose of their declining age, for their comfort, 
in the pangs of child-birth, and for their recal to those paths of virtue, from 
which, in the giddy moments of youth, and amidst the treacherous snares of se- 
duction, they had unhappily wandered, . 

I am not assuming the language of affected singularity or parodoxical theory, | 
when I say, that in the present condition of society, females, from accident ra- 
ther than gw have, upon the whole, the advantage over us, in point of edu-*’ 
cation. e read critically the ancient writers —we diligently investigate na-° 
tural causes—we wind through the mazes of logic, and endeavour to fathom the 
depths of metaphysics. Yet I have reason to fear, that the instructions givén te ‘ 
young men have not always so direci and fulla tendency, as might be wished, 
to qualify them for active life, or to promote those ends, to which all the exer- 
cise we assign to the understanding in the sciences, and all the polish-we can: 
give it from literatare, should be ultimately subservient. But “women,” says’ 
an acute and penetrating writer, whose opinion I have eagerly applied to our 
cause wheresover it was possible, “are taught what their parents and guardians 
judge it » or useful for them to have, and they are taught no more,+ 
very part of education tends-to some useful purpose, to form their minds 
to reserve, to modesty, to chastity, ' éeconomy, to rénder them both likely to 
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music is so important as to be indispensable to such 9 plan, But 
I will go so far as to avow, that I think music, justly pursued, 
is likely to assist most materially in fixing the attention, refining 
the taste, varying the powers, and warming the sensibility of females. 
If, as has beer affirmed with an approach to truth, none can sing with 
really fine expression till they have felt the passion of love, it may be 
inferred, that there is a subtilizing, a refining power inherent in music, 
which cannot fail to be ultimately connected with the affections con- 
cerned in the support of domestic happiness. I firmly believe that 
it isso. [firmly believe that music purifies and elevates and en- 
dears wherever it is cultivated, not for the superiority which is the 
prize of public exhibition, but as the alternative amusement and solace 
of private life, and as you have observed, “it will never fail to re- 
pay those who seek its satisfactions, with a pleasure that will be per- 
manent, because it must be always progressive.” And allow me here 
to remark, that I think the merit of your publication quite as much 
derived from the Philosophical observation as from the particular 
science it coniains. 

If then I differ, Sir, from any or from all of the systems of musical 
instruction now in use, it is rather because they point to no end than 
that they want the means. Musical education partakes too much of 
the nature of a panacea—a universal medicine for the cure of all dis- 
eases. I have endeavoured to show to what degrees amateurs aspire, 
and to mark the bounds of each. I haye dilated the subject, to set 
(ifI can) parents thinking—for the substance of all I have written 
raay be condensed iuto a very narrow compass, although the conse- 
quences have a very momentous influence upon after life. The pith 
and marrow of it all is, that those who direct education, should well 
consider the object they have in view—should ask themselves what 
they would have, were it granted them absolutely to determine the 
acquisitions of the pupil—should follow as well as lead natural apti- 
tude, and should preclude disappointment, by a just understanding of 
probability and possibility, and last not least, of utility, | 

I am, Sir, once more, your’s faithfully, Verus. 
Ig e107 pat her iia > venpecaete ores oleniiods “omen ‘rom 
tery part of her education. ‘To this animated otek animating description few 
pF are to be found; unless, in the lower ranks of life, where useful 
knowledge is rarely taught, and in the very highest, where trifling accomplish- 


ments, says an ingenigus essayist, “are too often permitted to usurp the whole 
attentioa of their earlier years.” 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sia, 


THE observations of Varys, in your last Number,* concerning the 
intercourse between professional musicians and amaicuis, sre borae 
out by my own experience, which, for the last thirty years, has been 
unceasing. { think I may add to bis remarks, that there is @ reign- 
iag jealousy between them, which is too commonly fatal alike to 
their good understanding afd to the cause of music, wheresoeyer the 
telents of amateurs and professors are conjointly employed. And let 
ane acknowledge, that while this feeling is in some degree mutual, J 
am afraid it must also be admitted that there is mutual cause, though 
the profession suffer the most severcly, because their interests and 
their feelings are all concentered in music. Amateurs, om the con- 
trary, are very rarely susceptible of any stronger excitement, or 
exposed to any greater injury than the disappointment they some- 
times experience in the disallowance of the pretensions they advance 
as occasional performers. Hence the profession are most commonly 
more irritable and more irritated, and are liable to carry their provo- 
cation, their complaints, and their vengeance, to greater lengths than 
amateurs, who, howeyer, are seldom slow to use the power which 
influence gives them over the fortunes of the offending professor. 
Perhaps both may be benefited by an exposition of the grounds of 
their disagreement, and by an attempt to define the line of duty that 
divides them. It is in this hope that I enter upon the discussion. 
Amateurs universally believe, (and perhaps with truth) that what- 
soever encourages and propagates a love of music is beneficial to the 
professor, and under this view of the subject, they consider them- 
selyes fujly entitled te the best services the professor can render to 
their plans for the performance of private concerts. Whcrever such 
meetings are established by amateurs, and they are now very 
general, the professor ig nominally a king, while the amateur really | 
is “ viceroy overhim.” The professor’s notions of place, precedency, 
taste, and science, are all made to stoop to a subserviency to the 
display which the amateur is anxious to make of his own powers. 
If the latter be even conscious of inferiority, there is in his mind an 


* Page 284, Vol. 1. 
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universal salvo to his reputation against all failures in a single 
sentence—* music is not the sole business, but the casual amusement 
of my life ;” and armed in this panoply, he takes his station in the 
very front rank of the battle. He moreover neither suspects nor 
intendsiany infringement upon the rights or the feelings of the pro- 
fessor; he considers that music must be ever delightful; and not 
having very nicely examined, or thought it at all necessary to lay 
down very exactly the reason and the rule of his conduct, he ‘pro- 
ceeds upon the principle without discovering it, that the concert is 
established for his own gratification, and the professor bound to 
administer to it with all the energy he is master of. The amateur 
never reflects for a moment that the playing or the singing which 
enchants him, and to which he comes fresh in the hopes of praise and 
enjoyment, have been the toilsome occupation of the musician during 
all the long hours and days of the week; that the ears and the 
judgment of the professor are both polished and indurated by the 
same’ process; anil that generally speaking, he is wearied and dis- 
gusted at the want of change or at the deficiencies of his amateur 
companions. But n'importe, it is all vastly charming. These may 
appear to some, Sir, very extravagant pretensions or very thought- 
less negligences, if fairly described, as indeed I think they are; but 
in justice to the amateurs, to whose class I myself belong, I must 
urge, in our defence, that our errors proceed, not from a want of 
respect to the feelings or to the judgment of the profession, but from 
not seeing the fact or even understanding the necessity of such dis- 
tinctions. We are content, because we know we are the friends of 
the professor ; we have a consciousness of intending to advance his 
interests ; we believe that we do so; and we believe also (taking it 
upon his general assurance) that he is as much amused with the per- 
formance of music, in which he has his part, as we are; at least we 
entertain not the most remote notion that music can be tiresome or 
painful. Moreover we are too apt to regard our state as a republic, 
which, according to the constitution of nature herself, degenerates: 
into a monarchy or an oligarchy, as the influence of mind and 
fortune predominates, from which the professor is generally excluded. 
Weerr it must be yesee capes but our error bas this extenuation—it 
is not of intention. 
Such are the sins of omission and of commission by amateurs 
against the professor, who is not, however, without his share of mis- 
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demeanour. He enters into the musical co-partnership with a pro- 
found. contempt for the acquirements of his coadjntors, (unless 
they happen to be his own scholars), and with a determination to 
employ them to his own purposes. If he administers to vanity, he 
expects to mould the amateur into a staunch adherent to all his 
interests, and into a powerful agent im all his cabals: he previously 
determines to use the acquaintance or the friendship to which he 
attains, to press purse and person into the service of his concerts, 
and. in recommendation to pupils; in short, completely to turn the 
amateur to account, and bitterly indeed does he feel and resent the 
' slightest supposed deviation from any particular in which his inte- 
rest or his personal importance is involved. It is with these views 
that he submits to the drudgery of assisting in concerts which he 
most commonly despises, which, in his heart, he regards as so many 
deductions from the profit he might make by public performances, 
and as drawbacks upon his own reputation as an artist or a con- 
ductor. In few words, he loathes the amateur as far as music is 
concerned, and he loathes him the more, because of the necessity he 
labours under to contribute to an importance of which he generally 
imagines himself to be the teue and only support. These, Sir, are no 
very agreeable portraits; but the general likeness will be recognized, 
and if they are not relished, it will be because they do not flatter. 
Perhaps the originals will not be found so often in the metropolis as 
in the provinces. In the latter, they are to be seen in every concert- 
room; and if in London, the features are softened by that grand 
polisher, the world, they nevertheless are visible even there, where 
the envy of professors is however more turned against each other, 
and where connection is considered by them as the barrier against 
competition, and indeed as the very pabulum vite. 

1 have made these deep incisions because I have thought it import- 
ant to lay bare to the naked eye the morbid parts and the ulcerous 
places. Our next and more grateful task will be to endeayour to 
pluck out the cancerous and spreading fibres, to search for a method 
of healing the wounds, and of preventing the danger of future dis- 
ease. First then—it is obvious that the amateur looks to the profes- 
sor for his science and his amusement, while the latter has a more 
momentous obligation to the amateur in the means of maintenance, 
which can be only afforded through the diffusion of a love of his art. 
The amateur might get on without the professor; he might, as suine 
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do évén in this musical age, contrive to be happy without * thé con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” but the professor i absolutely and éntirély 
dépendant on the amateur for the breal He eats. F pat the question 
in this shape, because any genérous mind will thus pércéive that a 
delicacy, far more than is required between those who meet upon 
equal terms, is due to the actitély sensitive feelings of thé profeisor, 
aud that every little aggtession is lixblé to 4 misintérpretation the 
most foteign from thé sentiments which belong to those who culti- 
vate the fine arts and partake that libéral spirit they are supposed to 
éngender aiid to nourish. ‘The dédaction is easily made. When- 
ever amatéurs invite a junction with the professor, a real ascendancy 
ought to be accorded to the maturer judgment of the latter, and the 
precedéncy dué to techitical superiority granted him, provided he 
be satisfied with using the privilege fairly and judgematieally.— 
Thé difficulty imposed by this rule, however, will be much aug- 
ménted by thé intellectual difference which Vetus has so ably 
marked. Amateurs aré frequently deep reasoners, not only upon the 
science but upon its effects, while professors aré almést necessarily 
confined to practical exercise and practical attaintients. Thé ama- 
téur is convinced of the justice of his opinions by a wider rangé of 
general arguments then the proféssor can entertain, or perhaps under- 
stand ; and thesé véry arguments appear to him wire-drawn and 
useless, because they are unsupported by the éxcéllencits which he 
propétly énough values. The dmateur goes on imagining and reé- 
fining without being able probably to express or embody his ideat 
perfection ; and it may happen that his attempt to convey what may 
be not injudiciously fancied, may yet be so poor and faint as fo be 
positively ridiculous when compared with the’ finished éxécutidn of 
those highest examples to which fhe professor fever fails iime= 
diatély to refer as the standatd of excelicrice. Both aré obstinate, 
for fleither are ot can be convinced, and hiéncé arises a mutual dis- 
ttust, ot to call it contempt, ofeach other's judgments. The dis- 
tivction F take is éxactly that which must arisé bétweén the views of 
Persons, Whe on the one side aré enlarged by a general, excursive 
aiid dfialogical mode of reasoning upon the art, and those whé on’ the 
diliet, cone ints the conttoversy with minds bent and contracted 
te tticre technicalities. But the truth is, that each is eminently cal- 
culatéd to aid the other, and if both would carry this recollection 
into tlieir disciissiéns it would obviate all fear of disagrecmeat. The 
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professor should learn to generalize of the amatetr ; he should be pre- 
prepared and happy to profit by the more extended and grander ob- 
jects of his friend's ampler vision, and the amateur should yield to the 
technical knowledge and perfection of the professor ; for it is as un- 
likely that he, confined as he is to the practice of his instrament or 
the theory of the science from hour to hour, and laboriously employ- 
ed in carning the means of life—it is as unlikely, I say, that he should 
have the power to cultivate these faculties which are conversant with 
the intellectual developement of the resources of ast, as it is for the 
amateur, whose mind is constantly on the stretch after various know- 
ledge, to reach the perfection of hand attendant upon the daily exer- 
cise of the professor. They will find in these particulars that 
mutual concession is not less just than necessary, not less graceful than 
grateful, and the remembrance of these essentials of their separate 
condition will smooth their intercourse and advance the science they 
both love. 

This generous consideration is almost all that an amateur has to 
yield. I have already said that to offend or to wound or to de- 
grade the profession cannot be in the contemplation of a liberal mind. 
The surrender of imaginary interests and of those bad passions which 
goad the professor to a continual desire to derogate from the acquire- 
ments of amateurs, “‘ to damn with faint praise,” to involve them in 
eabals against his rivals, and to claim their unlimited support in all 
his undértakings, is a victory, which as it costs more, offers a nobler 
reward for so much self-government. One half, and as it appears to 
me the gredter, may be at once attained by a just estimate of what is 
required in the struggle. The basis apon which all moral control is 
or onght to be founded, is an understanding of the maxim experience 
Warrants, that our happiness is injured by our own evil passions, not 
by those of othérs, which are hurtless the moment they cease to act 
upon the weak or morbid affections of our own nature. This though’ 
a principle purely selfish, is yet one of the true, and most sure in its 
operation the genéral conduct of human life. If the professor 
éxamtinés into the grounds of his intercourse with amateurs, he will 
find that the little he has to bestow is seldom unrewarded in the per- 
sonal Kindnesses and pecuniary recompense he receives. If he 
Weighs their general accomplishments against his own, he will not 
8 seldoii perceive that he is lowér in the scale of attainment, and 
therefore (putting wealth and condition out of the balance) learn a 
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lesson of humility... Above all, he wiil reflect upon the insufficiency 
of any claim he can have to involye the personal éstimation or feel- 
ings of his patrons in his conteutions for pupils or precedency with 
others of his own class, and if he revolves these several causes of 
bickering. in his mind, his heart ‘must: be wrong if he does not over- 
come the desire with which: accidental hopes oz resentments may. 
occasionally assail him. 

Upon one point amateurs and the profession differ smateniatiy. 
namely, whether amateur concerts, upon a scale to. embrace a tole- 
rable perfection in the performance anda considerable number ot 
auditors, be or: be not injurious te the laiter,, The amateur says, that 
by such meetings, the love of music is propagated far more exten- 
sively than it would otherwise be, and this, the grand object of the 
professor, by which instruction is more demanded, directly advanced. 
The professor replies, that professional concerts would contribute 
more completely to this end, by ensuring a better performance, atthe 
same time that he would be advantaged -by the profits derived from 
them; . This is the sum of his objections. I think the view of the 
professer who argues thus, is narrow and erroneous. For, Sir, in 
the first place we must remember, that we must take the disposi- 
tions of men as they are; that we cannot divest human nature of that 
love of active engagement without which all .objecis become se- 
condary i in the interests they inspire, We sec examples of this ruling 
impulse in every thing; indeed, the: superior ardour with which a 
man enters into pursuits that are Lis own, is now too completely un- 
derstood to need illustration : nor will. it be sufficient to satisfy: this 
appetite in the many, to admit the amateur to a ripieno stand, or 
even to the side of the leader. Something more, something of direc- 
tion is commonly required by minds of any force, and it is besides a 
most important recollection, that amateur singers rarely indeed 
chance to take part in concerts where money is received, in conse- 
quence of the criticism they are necessarily liable to be submitted to; 
for although they do not actually share the emoluments, they are cer- 
tainly. amenable to the approbation or the censure, the hisses or the 
plaudits of the audience, and even to the: strictures of the press, be- 
cause they voluntarily stand forward to amuse persons who pay, for 
entertainment. _if it should be objected that an instrumentalist - ‘sub 
inits to the same chance, it is granted, but with an exception which 
effectally provides for his security, inasmuch as his faults or excel, 
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lences are lost in the number and complicated effects of the band. 
Thus then we perceive, that a large proportion of amateurs must be 
ever excladed from any personal share in public concerts; and with 
thesé, all their connections are sundered ‘from that lively interest 
whiclr persons related-by family, friendship, or even acquaintance, are 
actuated and impelled. These circumstances have all an influence in 
reridering amateur concerts objects of far more solicitude to a large 
circle, than professional performances:ever can be continuously 
made; and when the necessity of practice, the constant meetings for 
rehearsal, the purchase of music, the attendance at public concerts, 
and the lessons taken for improvement, the time consumed in the are 
rangement, and the propagation of a deeper interest in the science, 
through the emulation circulated amongt those invited to be present 
be taken into account, no efforts the profession can possibly use, arc 
equivalent to the establishment of a single amateur mceting. Profes- 
sional performances would awaken no emulation, were not the ama- 
teur to display his accomplishments, and the performances of ama- 
teurs certainly excite amateurs in a far stronger manner. But there 
is another particular still more necessary for professors not to forget. 
Their object is only to be promoted by the diffusion of a love of the 
art among the many. Now the many cannot afford the expences in- — 
cident to such a series of concerts as is sufficient for this purpose. It 
is not the mere cost of tickets that is superadded. It is the dress, care 
riages, &c. that are implied in large public performances. A private 
room seldom subjects a family to so much of either. And’ indéed, 
if the parents and only three children of one house are to be constantly 
pfesent (and the interest ig precisely in Proportion to the contihuity 
and the frequency of attendance) the expence of tickets becomes 
momentous consideratiqn to all bat the most ‘affluent, who are not 
now a days (particularly in the provinces) the many to whom the 
teacher of music is to-look for his support. 

Against the professor’s reasoning | should moreover contend, that 
upon the whole, public concerts do not answer: his purpose. ~ In 
the metropolis it has been found difficult, not to say impracticable, to 
maintain even two or three. The Professional failed, and the Vocal 
wete for one season I believe discontinued. In thecountry; where pro- 
fessors are few, it is next to impossible to support a professignal 
concert. And when the time consumed in selection, preparation, and. 
performance, the anxiety attending the failures always incident toa 
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band patched up. of such, materials as. even the most populons. places 
in, the country afford, are taken into. account, when occasional Joss. is 
sct against occasional gain, L feel persuaded, that as a general maxim 
it may fairly be advanced, that concerts by subscription or other- 
wise,* are no source of gain to the professor. In the money part of 
the transaction, should also. estcem it an item of some consequence, 
that assistance, at amateur performances generally entitles the profes- 
sor to a well-atiended benefit, which. he is,not to expect after a series 
of concerts. 

_ But, Sir, f wonld point my utmost reprobation against any ama- 
teur concert where money in any. shape is taken for the admission'of 
au audience—whether it be done under the semblance of a subserip- 
tion for buildings, purchase of instruments or music, defraying of ex- 
pences, or any other cover. Such a proceeding is neither more nor 
less than to earn money by music. Kt. eonverts the amateur at once 
into the professor, and gives him a profit, upon the-exercise of his. ta- 
lents, to the injury of the professor, whose sole dependance for bread 
is,placed upon music. No professor ought to submit to. agsist at 
such a place of amusement without. full pay. No audience admitted 
by subscription or otherwise by money, ought to withold their pub- 
lic expression of pleasure or displeasure. The sole difference between 
a public anda private concert is, the receipt of money, and if a mer- 
cenary principle be concealed by any covert contrivance, it only re- 
fiects the greater discredit upon those who are mean enough to,em- 
ploy it. And here, let, me not be understood as wishing to exclude 
those whose circumstances do not. permit them to incur expences. for 
tle practice of music. By.nomeans. I should rather be disposed to 
encourage the,energy and good feeling that.can prompt persons, so 
citcumstanced, to give their time to. the exercise of a liberal art. It 
is amoral good. The. iustances.are few, and they are not reached 
by my remarks. Music can he practised and enjoyed without lange 
audiences, for whose. accommodation expences. are. principally in- 
curred. An amateur concert upon a large seale implies liberal no- 
tions and liberal means in the conductors; and it is to spare ama- 
teurs from the imputation of doing injury to a meritorious set of men 
dependent on their own exertions for the avemouan of themsebves 


*I beg to be understood to anshade masiesldectivas, as they-are called fromt 
my general assumption, | as well ac benefit concerts. 
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and of theirchildren, that I thus strongly plead against the despica- 
ble meanness of diverting the money, which if spent upon music, 
ought to go into the pockets of professérs, from its just and regular 
application. The strongest apology amateurs can have for usurping 
the duties of professors, is the hope of being able to originate a 
greater postion of love for music, andte leave a snm disposable to the 
purpose of acquirement, whiqh wauld otherwise be expended in the 
purchase of casual entertainmest. They have either this shield 
ar nane. 

I have. thus, Sis, weighed the claims and pretensions, the passions, 
and, the errors and the interests of koth parties, and [ trust 1 have 
held the balance with a steady.hand. At present amateurs and pro- 
iessors seldom work well tegether, so seldam indeed, that it is almost 3 
aaxim among the experienced, that professors ought not to have, any 
shaxe in. the management or performance ab amateur meetings. 1 
would fain remove the impression by an. exposition of the just means 
which at present exist for its formation. We cannot guard agains\ 
the idle jealousies, the. mistaken couceits, the false impressions— 
against the wickedness or the folly of the warld ; but, Sir, if we sez 
and know the foundations of error and are determined to correct 
every tendency to bad feelings in ourselves, we may set at nonght 
‘he machinations of others. These foundations I have endeavoured! 
to expose, and I have attempted to, propose the means of correction. 
My task is done. 1 am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
An Amatevr, 
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Str, 


TRE French’ rae tele mene ‘in: no ‘great coindtatibe as 
musicians, though théy have ‘produced theorists, who have done 
ioré forthe science ‘thai’ is ‘always allowed them. But their inati- 
tutions, and ‘the “direction ‘the public mind “in Paris’ has received 
towards music, will soon determine the national aptitude and‘genius 
for the study.—They have now established a school which produces 
so’ many: performers, ‘that it has been appreliended professors will 
shortly scarce find bread. The name of Grerry is of some cele- 
brity in France, and has reached this country.—Besides his musical 
compositions, he has added; to the treastiry of his art, a sketch of 
his life, interspersed with a great deal of criticism. His propinquity 
to our own times, and his rank as a modern composer amongst our 
neighbours, have induced me to send you an epitome of the Biogra- 
phy Tatlude to. I have added some particulars from other sources, 
tliat ‘may, I hope, ‘render the whole acceptable to your readers. 


I am, &c. , me M. B. 
* June 4, 1819., 





“Axnpdue Ernest Moveste Gretry, member of the Legion of 
Honor and of the Institute, was born at Liege, on the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, 1745. His father gave early indications of musical genius, 
for atthe age of twelve he obtained the situation of first violin at St. 


Martin, at Liege. Young Gretry appears to have been sensible ~ 


of musical rythm at a very early period. His first musical impres- 
sion was of a very singular nature, and-had nearly cost him his life. 
He was alone, and the ebullition of water in an iron pot fixing his 
attention, he began to dance to the sound ; he then wished to see how 
this periodical rolling operated in the vessel, and in pursuing his 
search, overturned it into a blazing fire; the explosion was so great 
that he remained in a state of suffocation, and his body was dreadfully 
burned. This accident always occasioned him a weak sight. 
When he was six years old, his father,who was then first violin player 
in the Church of St. Denis, wished to place him as a chorister there. 
His voice was good and of great extent, but the master of the boys 
exercised such cruelties upon them, and G retry was so overpowered 
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by bad usage and his natural timidity, that he acquitted himself in 
the choir so ill, as to oblige his master to request his father to take him 
away. Such was his sensibility, that having once (owing to the stop- 
ping of the clock) arrived too: late for matins, which were sung be- 
tween five and six in the morning; he was punished for the first 
time. It affected him deeply, and the disgrace destroyed his 
rest. He therefore. rose frequently as early as three in the morning, 
and. ‘without consulting the hour or the weather, set off across snow 
and frost, and seated himself at the door of the church, holding his 
little lantern on his knees, at which he warmed his fingers. He there 
slept tranquilly, for he knew thatthe door could not be opened with- 
out disturbing him. | 
, He left off going to the music-school and to. the service of the 
church, but was permitted to retain his situation. His father put 
him under a master, named Lecuerc, who was kind & skillful, and 
Geetry profited by his lessons. About this time a company of 
lialians arrived at Liege; they performed the operas of Percouest, 
Buranetio, &c. The elder Gretry requested the Manager, 
named Resta,'to give his son «> admission to the orchestra,Jwhich he 
granted. He attended daring a year at all the performances, and 
often at the rehearsals, and it was there he acquired his love for music, 
His father, who watched his progress, perceived it was time for him to 
re-appear at St. Denis. He requested the music-master to permit him 
to sing a motett on the following Sunday. The master represeated 
to him. that it would be dangerous to expose the child a second time, 
and much more so as the canons would certainly send him away en; 
tirely if he did not succeed better. I consent to it, said the father, if 
he does not sing better than all the musicians in your college. This 
tone of assurance caysed the proposal to be accepted, without in- 
spiring the master, however, with much confidence. The day of 
trial at length arrived. —Gretry conducted his son to church. He 
said to him on the road—you see, my son, this snuff-box ; it-is the 
best I have, and I will give it you if vou sing well. 

He arrived—every, one looked at him with pity or contempt. 
The music master said to him—bere you are, then! but you are not 
changed. ‘Nothing more was wanting to bring back all his timidity ; 
he had, however, an assistance, known only to himself. For a year 
past. he, had felt a devotion for the Virgin, almost amounting to 

idolatry. . “He had just been imploring her aid, and the protection of 
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heaven seemed more sure than the prediction of the music-master. 
This persuasion saved him.—The tmotett which he sung was an 
Italian air, translated into Latin, on thse words to the Virgin— 
“< Non semper super prata casia florescit rosa.” He had hardly sung 
four bars, when the orchestra played almost pianissimo, for fear of 
not hearing him. Heat this moment cast his eyes on his father, who 
answered him by a smile. The children of the choir drew back 
from respect ; almost all the canons came from their seats; and 
they did not hear the little bell which announced the ascension of 
the host. 
~ As soon as the motett was finished, every one congratulated his 
father. They spoke so loud, that the office would have been inter- 
fupted’ had not the music master itnposed silence. ‘He at this 
moment perceived his mother in the church; she was drying het 
tears, and he could not retain-his own. This little triumph miade a 
hoise—the canons mentioned it at the performance of tle évehing. 
The following Sunday he sung again, by order of the chapter. He 
hada large audience ; and what most flattered him was, tose there 
the whole company of Italians, each of whom looked on him as their 
pupil. He sung, by request, the same piece. He had the skill to 
add to it some ornaments more in the Italian style; his success was 
eomplete. S1éNor Resta gave all the choristers admissions to his 
theatre; and every day this little troop featned to praise God at 
the opera.} ' ’ 
Gretry now made se much use of his voice, which soon began t6 
decline, and his exertions were so great to conceal its failure, that it 
occasioned a spitting of blood, which remained during life. Ifhé had 
given up all kinds of composition, he might probably have obtainéd 
a complete care, but nothing could stop him; not even the fear of 
paying with bis life the pleasure of indulging his taste for stady.— 
Hesoon abandoned singing for composition, and he began to do this 
without cither principles ot rules. Hc then took lessons on thé 
harpsichord of M. Renexiy, a celebrated organist, and fot two 
yeats statlied harmony under the same master. His father after- 
wards placed him under a master named Mortav, who, instéad of 
allowing him to indulge lis taste fur composition, desired him to 
harmonize a bass which he gave him ; this a little disconcetted thé 
young siusiéian, whose bead was so filled with ideas that he 
could not tefrain from writing; he composed six symphonies, 
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which were performed in the town with success. These speoimens 
of his genius induced his friends to urge his removal to Rome, that 
he might there study under the first masters. His parents opposed 
it on account of his delicate health; but young Gretry was de- 
termined, and he declared he would rather beg his way on foot than 
be prevented. He composed a, mass, in the hope of its procuring 
for him the means of his journey, and the chapter granted him a 
reward. It was agreed that he should trayel on foot with a man 
named Remacue, who journeyed from Liege to Rome, and acted as 
a guide to young people, and this served as a pretext for concealing 
his dealings in contraband articles. Gaetry endured his fatigues 
with great fortitude, and after some few adventures arrived safely in 
Italy. The first musical sounds he heard in this country were from 
a female peasant, singing at her work, and which gave him great 
delight. On his arrival at Rome be was admitted into the college, 
and he constantly attended the musical offices in the churches. The 
chapel masters most in fashion were Casaut, Lustarn1, and 
Joanint, for the violoncello. His manner of life in Italy was very 
imprudent for a man coming from the North in delicate health. He 
was seized with a tertian fever, which lasted him two month. 
This greatly afflicted him; as this time, lost out of the five years 
allowed by the college for his stay, seemed irreparable. 

He became acquainted with an organist, whom, without sufficient 
reflection, he took as a master. He learned many bad habits of this 
man, and was obliged to make great exertions to forget them. fle 
acquired a bad method of fingering, and never entirely lost it. [le 
quitied this master, and placed himsclf under Casaut. The title of 
pupil of Sicnor * * * did not raise Gretry much in his eyes, and 
he made him begin, for the third time, the elements of composition. 
The course of study he pursued under Casatt (the only master he 
avows) was a source of great: delight to him, and kis ideas now 
began to develope themselves. Gretny had a great desire to see 
Piccins, and one of his friends offered to take him to his louse. 
He was introduced to Picciwi asa young man of some promise. 
Picctxt paid him little attention, though Gretry contemplated 
his features with a sentiment of respect that might have flattered 
him, if he could have perceived what was passing in the mind of 
this young visitor. Psccin1 recommenced his work, which be had 
quitted for an instant to receive his guests, Gretay¥ presumed to 
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ask him what he was composing—he replied, an oratorio. They 
remained with him an hour. Gaetry’s friend then made a sign to 
him, and they departed without being perceived. Upon his return 
home, Gretry wished to do all he had seen at Piccint’s. The 
little table at the side of the instrument, a quire of ruled. paper, a 
printed oratorio, to read the words, to place the hands on the instru- 
ment,:to draw long bars of partition, then to write quickly without 
erasure, to pass rapidly from one part to another, all this to Gaztry 
appeared delightful, and his delirium lasted for two or three hours : : 
he never felt more happy, for he imagined himself Piccix1. When 
his air was finished, he placed it on the instrument and played it ; 
but, O misery! it was detestable ; he burst into tears, and the next 
day sighing resumed his fugues. He continued with Casati for 
two years, and at last perceived his master did not find much to 
correct. Casaxt recommended him to compose some motetts, in six 
or eight parts, which was the ne. plus ultra of composition. He 
composed a magnificat in eight, and after this essay Casati told 
him lessons were no longer necessary, and entreated him to study 
by himself; Gretay therefore quitted him, retaining great friend- 
ship for his master, and assisted him by sometimes playing at 
the churches.—This occasioned a report that Gretry intended to 
become a chapel master at Rome, but he never had such an idea. 

It was necessary, in ordcr to attain these situations, {o submit to an 
examination of the chapel masters, or to be received as composer to 
the academy of the Philharmonics, at Bologna, Some of his com- 
panions having hinted that it would be rashness in him to pretend to 
such a distinction, he was indignant at being thought incapable of 
filling a situation which his master had considered him worthy of, 
and he determined some years after to presgnt himself to the academy 
of the Philharmonics, who admitted him among the number of their 
members, at an age when it is rare even to dare aspire to it—Gar- 
TRY was now left to his own controul; and to clear his head of the 
chaos with which it was filled, he was to attend no longer to fugues 
and imitations, and-to forget counterpoint, except as far as related to 
its forms and principles. He was particularly attached to the 
music of Pencotest, and like him took declamation as the type of 
musical expression. He worked so incessantly, and so unsatisfac- 
torily to himself, from having so many ideas, that be in vain, sought 
to express them with simplicity and trath, and he was again seized 
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with fever and spitting of blood. During his illness he thought 
of music as of an ungrateful mistress, whom no efforts could induce 
to relent. As soon as he was able to walk, he went to live with a 
hermit in the environs of Rome, 

From the effect of some Italian scenes aad symphonies of his com« 
position which were performed in Rome, he however saw that he 
was considered a promising musician. At the following carnival he 
was engaged by the managers of the theatre of Alberti, to set to music 
two interludes called Les Vendangeuses. The young musicians of 
the country exclaimed against a chorister of the college of Liege 
being preferred to themselves. A thousand reports were spread, but 
they were favourable; for at Rome, as elsewhere, they encourage 
strangers, in order to humble the natives, 

- He began to employ himself in working upon his interludes, when 
the managers came to him, to say that the piece they had been rehears- 
ing for the last fortnight did not answer their expectation ; that the 
composer had retired to correct his music, and that Gretrry must 
take his place. There were but eight days allowed him, and he 
laboured nigit and day ; they rehearsed in the morning what he had 
composed the evening before, and had two general rehearsals. Gre- 
try condacted at the harpsichord the three first representations. 
When he was just ready to commence the overture, he heard a haute 
bois out of tune, He called the player, who approached him to 
tuze, and whispered to him, [ have scen in your place Burawetur 
and Jomecvi, but I assure you that at the moment of a first perform- 
ance, they have not perceived if an instrument was not perfectly core 
rect. Goon, Signor Magsrro, our opera will succeed; and his 
prediction was verified. What most particularly flattered him among 
the numerous and brilliant testimonies he received, was to under- 
stand that Piccsn1 had publicly approyed his work, saying, “* Above 
all, because he has not followed the common route.” Gretry com- 
pesed more interludes and symphonies, and continued his studies, 
when, happily for France, M. Menon, attached to the embassy from 
that court to Rome, shewed him a part of Rose and Colas, which 
gave him a great desire to be known at Paris. He therefore left 
Rome, but on his way to Paris he stopped at Geneva, in order to 
earn money enough to enable him to accomplish his wishes. 

The following anecdotes will suffice to prove that Gretry was 
a man of humour. He met at Turin with a German Baron, 
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-who .proposed they should travel together. As soon as they 
were out of the town Gaetry addressed him, with “Ah, Sir, 
‘how enchanted I am with—* Sir,” rudely interrupted the Baron, 
“1 never speak in a carriage.” ‘Very well,” said Gretay. At 
night, having alighted at the inn, he ordered a great fire, put on his 
robe de chambre, and coming to him with open arms, said “ Ah my 
dear friend, how glad I am that”—Gretry interrupted him in his 
turn, and said drily, “Sir, I never speak in an Inn.” The Baron 
laughed heartily, and they then entered into conversation. The fol- 
lowing day they passed Mount Cenis. In ascending the mountain, 
some men assisted them. Gaetay asked them the meaning of 4 red 
cross he perceived upona precipice. “ Peace,” replied they ; “do not 
speak.” * How now,” said Gretey to himself; “ am I every where 
to meet with German Barons.” His conductors afterwards told him, 
that the sound, or only the echo of the sound of a voice might occa- 
sion the fall of the snows congealed and suspended over their heads. 
At Geneva he was introduced to the best families, and as his repu- 
tation had preceded him, he soon obtained pupils. Here, for the 
first time, he witnessed the perfurmance of French operas, which 
gave him great pleasure when he became accustomed to hearing the 
French language sung, which at first appeared disagreeable. He had 
agreat desire ta try his talents on the French language; this was a 
necessary attempt befure he entered the capital. He sought every 
where fora poem, but without success. He therefore determined to 
write to Voltaire, by whom he was received civilly, and who pro- 
mised him a poem at some future time. In the mean time he re-set 
the opera of Isabelle aud Gertrude, which had just been performed at 
Paris; the poem had pleased, but the music had appeared feeble. 
This first attempt on the French opera was attended with very en- 
couraging success, On his arrival at Geneva, one of the musicians 
iu the orchestra, who was also a dancing muster, called an him, to 
say thatthe young folks of the town would, according to the custom 
at Paris, call for Gretry after the piece. “Ihave never,” he replied, 
‘seen this in Italy.” “You will see it,” said he,  & you will bethe first 
author who has ever received this honour in our republic.” Gretrr 
in vain endeavoured to defend himself; the dancing master would in- 
sist upo instructing him in the art of making a graceful bow.— 
As soon as the orera was concluded, he really was called for, and 
was obliged to appear to thank the public, The dancing master, in 
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the orchestra, exclaimed “Ce n’est pas cela—point du tout—mais al- 
lez done.” His companions asked him what ailed him? Je suis fue 
rienx ; j’ai été expres chez Ini ce matin pour lui apprendre a se pré- 
senter noblement, voyez si l’én peut étre plus gauche et plus bétc.” 
The spirit of this is nag to be translated. He now felt it was time to 
go to Paris. For two -years after his arrival he had to com- 
bat those jealousies which every where opposed his efforts. His first 
attempt at Paris was to procure a poem, and after many promises 
broken and hopes destroyed, a young poet engaged to write one. 
Les Marriages Samauites was its title; but the poet wrote slowly, and 
Gretry was compelled to take it scene by scene. He put up with 
‘the difficulty, so great was his desire of composing and making him- 
self known. He met with some friends, wo, upon hearing what he 
had done of this opera, gave him great encouragement, and intro- 
‘duced him ‘at the house of the Swedish envoy. It was determined 
that the piece should be performed at the opera, and it was altered in 
order to adapt it for that stage. The Prince de Conde having 
heard it highly spoken of, gave orders for its performance at his 
house. Gaertry copicd it nearly all himself, as he could not afford 
to employ others. When the day arrived which was to decide his 
fate, he attended a rehearsal of the chorusses. He perceived a 
freezing coldness reigning among the musicians, from which nothing 
could rouse them; and his ineffectual efforts to animate them were 
only answered by peals of laughter. This quite disconcerted him : 
and his mortification was still more increased, when in the evening 
he perceived the whole court of France assembled to decide upon his 
merits. From the beginning of the overture to the end of the opera 
nothing produced the slightest effect; the ennui was universal. 
There was but one singer who, in the midst of this soporific perform- 
ance, displayed any animation. If his part had been more consider- 
able, or rather, if he had sung the whole opera, it would have suc- 
ceeded, since he alone performed with the energy of talent. This 
distinguished artist, who was not sufficiently base to oppose the suc- 
cess of rising genius, was Getiore. Of course after this failure the 
piece was not tried at the opera. The men of letters who interested 
themselves for him, seeing him on the point of leaving Paris, en- 
gaged Marmonrex to write him a poem. The title was /e Huron, 
founded on a story of Vouraire’s. This work was finished, words 
and music, in six weeks. It was performed by the Italian come- 
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dians, and met with complete success. While the piece was per- 
forming in all its novelty, he received VoLTatre’s promised opera, 
called Le Baron d Otrante.. It was sent to Gretay with an in- 
junction to present. it to the Italian comedians as the work of a young 
provincial poet. The subject was moral, comic, and agreeable, but 
they would not engage to receive it, unless the author made some alte- 
rations.. They were probably alarmed-by one of the principal parts 
being written in Italian, and the other in French, This mixture of 
the two languages, though by no means rare in the comedies called 
Italian, was a novelty in the comic opera, and they would not hazard 
it, particularly as they had noltalian singer. They nevertheless per- 
ceived a degree of talent in it which might be useful to them, and they 
desired Gretry to make the anonymous author come to Paris. He 
promised to use his utmost endeavours. This proposal amused Vo1- 
TAtre#, and he easily consoled himself for the refusal of the come- 
dians. Gaetry now continued to compose with success, and Lucile, 
the opera which followed Le Huron, met with a still more animated 
xeceplion. 

The following is a curious example of the caprice of that singular 
character, Rousseau. Ata performance of his opera of La Fausse 
Magie, Gaet ey was introduced to J. J. Rousseau, at the request of 
the latter. Rousseau made many enquiries after his wife, and paid 
him many compliments, and promised him his friendship. They re- 
mained in company the whole evening, and left the theatre together. 
In:passing the Rue Francaise, Gretry offered to assist him over 
some stones which had been left loose in the street, and took his arm; 
but Rousseau withdrew it roughly, saying, ‘leave me to use my 
own strength,” Gretay was annihilated by these words, some 
carriages separated them, and they never spoke after. 

The following is a complete list of the operas of M. Gretry :— 
Le V endiemmarice, at Rome, in 1765 5 Isabelle et Gertrude, at Geneva, 
in| 1767: all the others have been performed at Paris, at the 
Comedie Italienne, or at the Opera, At the Comedie Italienne, Ee 
Huron, in two acts—Marmontel’s words, in 1769; Lucile, in one 
act—words by the same, 1769; Le Tubleau Parlant, in one act—- 
words by Anseaume, 1769 ; Silvain, in. one act—words by Marmontel, 
47703 Les deux Averes, in two acts—words by Falbaire, 1770; 
LL amitié a? Epreave, in thrce acts—words by Favart, 1771; Zemire 
@ad Asory ia Tour acts—Marmoniel’s words, 1771; L? dmi de la 
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maison, in three acts—words by the same, 1772; Le Magnifique, in 
three acts—words by Sedaine, 1773; La Rosiere de Salency, at first 
in four acts, and afterwards in three, words by Pezay, in 1774; La 
Fausse Magie, in two acts—Marmonte?’s words, 1775; Les Mars 
riages Samnites, in three acts—words by Durusay, 1776; Matroco, 
in four acts—words by Laujeon, 1778; Le jugement de Midas, in 
three acts—words by Hele, 1778; L’ Amant jaloux, in three acts—~ 
words by the same, 1778; Les Evenemens imprevus, in three acts—~ 
words by the same, 1779; Aucassin et Nicolette, in three acts— 
words by Sedaine, in 1780; L’Epreuve Villageoise, in two acts ~ 
words by Desforges, in 1784; Richard Ceeur de Lion, in three acts—~ 
words by Sedaine, 1785; Les Meprises par rasscmblance, in three 
acts—words by Patra, 1786; Le Prisonnier Anglais, in six acts— 
words by Desfontaines, in 1786 ; Le Comte d’ Albert, and its continuas 
tion, in three acts—words by Sedaine, 1787; Le Rival Confident, in 
two acts—words by Forgeot, 1788; Raoul Barbe Bleue, in three 
acts—words by Sedaine, 1789; Pierre le Grand, in three acts— 
words by Bouilly, in 1790 ; Guillaume Tell, in three acts—words by 
Sedaine, 1791; Callias, in one act—words by Hoffman, 1794; Lise 
beth, in three acts—words by Fuvieres, 1797 ; Elisca, in three acts— 
words by Favieres, 1799. : 

At the Academy of Music; Cephale et Procris, in three acts— 
words by Marmontel, 1775 ; Andromaque, in three acts—words by 
Pitra, 1780 ; Colinette a la cour, in five acts, 1782; L’ Embarras des 
Richesses, in three acts, 1782; La Caracane, in three acts—words 
attributed to Morel in 1783; Panurge, in three acts—words ate 
tributed to the same, 1785; Amphytrion, in three acts—words by 
Sedaine, 1786 ; Aspasie, in three acts—words attributed to Morel, in 
1787 ; Denis le tyran maitre d’ecole a Corinth—words by Sylpain 
Marechal, 1794 ; Anacreon, in three acts—words by Guy, 1797. 

All these works have placed M. Grerry in the first rank of 
composers in the style of comi¢ operas. When critics have ree 
proached him with faults in harmony, he has replied to them—I 
know that I sometimes make them, but I wish to make them, In 
fact, M. Gretry has always sacrificed to trath of expression, and 
it is the truth that he has always sought. In 1790 he published at 
Paris a volume in 8vo. entitled Memoires, or Essais sur la Musique, 
of which government published a new edition, in three volumes, 8yo, 
in 1793.—The first volume contains the musical life of the authyry 
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and observations on his operas, which are very useful to young com- 
posers: the two others turn upon morals, and metaphysics, and 
the greatest part of the discoveries are those of a man of genius, 
united to thuse of a philosopher. M. Gretry has devoted some- 
thing to policy in his work entitled De La Verite: it treats of what 
we were, what we are, and what we shall be; three volumes octavo, 
1801. In 1802 he published a method for learning to prelude, in a. 
short time, with all the resources of harmony. By this method, in. 
less than three months, one of the nieces of a Parisian Biographer, 
fifteen years old, knowing but little how to read music, having but 
little knowledge of fingering, has conceived and practised the system 
of harmony in a way to astonish eyen composers. 

M. ve Livry executed, in white marble, at his own expence, the 
statue of Gretry, which is placed at the entrance of the theatre of 
the comic opera. “ It is not without extreme pleasure,” said M.Gre- 
try in his essays, “ that during my stay at Rome I learned, from 
many old musicians, that my height and my physiognomy reminded 
them net PERGOLES1.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I presume to address you on a subject which has often engaged my 
thoaghts, and, should you think what I have to offer worthy a place 
in ,the Quarterly Musical Review, it may possibly haye the ef- 
fect of drawing the attention of your readers to an incongruity, 
which has bitherto been very little if at all regarded; and I may have — 
the satisfaction to learn, whether it be really of so objectiouable a na- 
ture as it appears to be. I allude to the custom, which has obtained 
with all our English musicians, from the earliest. time to the present 
day, of very frequently employing in their duets, glees, and choral 
rousic, the impassioned strains of individual emotion, such as abso- 
Iutely cease to have either propriety or sense when uttered by a plure- 
lity of voices. Were I to bring forward all the instances that may 
be found of this impropriety, (for such I must esteem it,) 1 should 
claim a much larger portion of your valuable work than you would 
be willing to allow, or than the research could justify. A few exam- 
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ples it may be uséful to produce : I must, however, confess that 
when I see before me the mighty host of authorities I oppose, I can 
scarcely imagine my objections to be so solid as they seem. I will 
ptéduce my first example from Ford, a very favorite composer in. 
the éarly patt of the 17th century. Thie words “ Since first I saw 
thy fact, &c.” which contain a lover's pathetic expostulation with 
his fickle imistress, are set for four voices. In an older and very 
highly esteemed glee of Witare, five persons, including: two so- 
pranos, set off with the assertion that “ Flora | gave me fairest Flowers.” 
And, in a favorite one of IReLanp, two women and two men are 
made to say, or rather to s sing—“ Return, return, my lovely Maid.” 
Tu Wesse’s glee of “You gave me your heart t’other day,” the 
elect is really ludicrous, when each party in succession asserts— 
“T've not lost it.”* But, as I have said, none, even of our greater 
mastérs, seem to have given this subject any attention. In the 
works of PuRcELt inconsistencies of this sort abound. The following 
verses are set as a duet :— 

“« Were I to choose the greatest bliss 
“ That e’er in love was known, 
“< °T would be the highest of my wish 
“ T’enjoy your heart alone.” 
In the single song too of “ Sce how the fading glories of the year,” 
after the lover has described all nature as yielding to the superior 
charms of his Mistress, a chorus follows with these words :— 
* But my pains rage 
“ The more near Paradise ; 
“ Penthea is to me 
* A burning glass of ice.” 

Indeed in nearly half the duets in the Orpheus Britannicus, there 
will be found instances of similar inattention. TraveRs too offends 
in the same way in his two popular duets of “ Hasté my Nannette,” 
and “f like a Bee.” And Jackson, though he has justly observed 
“* that music and poetry must unife to raise passion and express senti- 
ment,” is not more free than others from the inconsistency of which I 
ptesume to complain. Of the twenty-four duets, contained in his 


* It reminds me of the “ Probléms and Paradoxes,” which thor of 
the “ Miseries” has imagined, on the "yaa ago es 
tomake a Man. One of them is not, foreign to our subject: “ 
songs canld be sung for Sant ¢f more than seventeen singers to make 8 
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two sets of cahzonets, there are only two (“ Deluding joys of gaudy. 

art,” and “ The breese of love still swells the sail”) and 1 doubt whe- 

ther these can be in strictness excepted, in which the words are not 
properly a monologue. The same may be said of the poetry of. his 
elegies, though the music is invariably composed for three voices. 
Hanvet as a composer of oratorios and operas, which, require of 
necessity regular Dramatis Persone, could haye no temptation to 
this practice. He, however, in bis chamber duets as they are called, 
those well-known compositions with Italian words, has beenas care- 
less as the rest, But, perhaps, these are properly nothing more than 
a set of Solfeggi, intended for the exercise of the yoice, in which (to 
use the words of Jackson) “ the words are to be considered as a more 
various fa, /a, la, la, imposing, by their sense, (or rather want of if) no 
restraint upon the fancy and choice of the composer.” It will be re- 
ceived perhaps as a confirmation of this opinion, that one stabhorate 
movement is wholly employed on the words ** Oime TaceTE.” 

The late Ma. Twin1Na, of Colchester was a man of very profound 
learning, and of great severity of judgment, as is abundantly proved 
in his translation of Aristotle’s Poetic and the notes thereto sub- 
joined. Yet I will not conceal that I haye now before me two MS. 


Glees of his composition, set for four voices, the words of which are 
as follow :-— 


: I, 

Say, gentle nymphs that tread these mountains, 
While sweetly you sit playing, 

Saw you my Daphne straying 

Along these crytal fountains. ° 

If so you chance to mect her, 

Kiss her, and kindly greet her; 

Then these sweet garlands take her, 

And say, from me, I never will forsake her. 


II. 
Hard is the fate of him who loves, 
Yet dares not tell his trembling pain, 
But to the sympathetic groves, 
But to the lonely listening plain. 
_ Oh!. when she blesses next your shade, 
Oh! when her footsteps next are seen, 
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* #:°"- Tr flow’ry tractsalong the mead, > 
‘In fresher mazes o’er the green, 
Ye gentle spirits of the vale, 
To whom the-tears of love are dear, 
From dying lilies waft a gale, 
And sigh my sorrow in her ear. 

Nor doI recollect, among our more modern composers of glees, 
any one but Dr. Crorcn, (and his compositions in this way are so 
few, that he can hardly be instanced as an exception,) who has 
seemed at all aware of the necessity of any such restriction as that 
for which I contend. I haye, however, the more confidence in the 
justness of my opinion, from a conversation 1 once held, now many 
years since, with the celebrated BaumGarten. The subject of 
our discourse was Caucotr’s popular glee of “ Blow, Warder, 
blow, &c.” And as I can no way so well explain myself as by a sort 
of analysis, 1 will make this glee the subject of a detailed criticism, 
to which [ am the more disposed, from the full recollection I still 
have of Mr. BaumGarten’s observations on the subject. 

It will hardly be disputed that a musician, before he sets words to 
music, should well consider their meaning, and particularly whether 
they are of that dramatic character which suppdéses several inter- 
locutors. I will write out the words of the glee in question, and 
assign, to the persons I assume, such portions of the whole as I think 
belong to each of them respectively. I am aware, that verses of this 
sort will not always endure a very strict investigation into their 
meaning, and I fear that something of the kind will be found in those 
that follow. But before I begin my copy, I will say something of 
the persons of the drama. They seem to be— 

1. The chorus, to which I attach the same sort of privileges 
and office as belong to that of the aneient drama. 

2. The Warder of the Castle, 

3. The Lord of the Castle, and 

4. The Red-cross Knight. 

With respect to the chorus, a little further explanation may be 
necessary. The persons composing it may be supposed occasionally 
to divide, and each party forming a semi-chorus, or even indivi- 
duals of it, (though with somewhat. less. propriety,) hold discourse 
together, and in this way be of much the same use as the first and 
second gentleman in the plays of Suaxesrear. But, it may be 

3x2 
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% 2a'2 Tum tog ° 

objected, that in permijng a number of person to speak, or rather 
to sing together, I am allowing the very thing against which it is 
my object to contend. That every ‘speech i is originally the concep- 
tion of an individual cannot be disputed ; but when the sentiment, 
command, or whatever it’ may be, contains nothing to confine it 
necessarily to the person of any particular speaker, the delivery of it 
may, and indeed must, if vocal ‘music in parts is to exist, be 
allowed to a plurality of individuals, called the chorus, 1 will now 
endcavour to assign the persons of the glee. 


lsi. Semi-chorus. 
Blow, Warder, blow thy sounding horn, 
And thy banner wave on high, ~ 
For the Christians have fought in the Holy Land, 
Aad have won the victory. 


2d. Semi-chorus. 
Loud the Warder blew his horn, 
And the banner waved on high, 


Ist. Semi-chorus. 
Let the mass be sung, 


And the bells be rang, 
And the feast eat mertily. 


2d. Semi-chorus. 


The Warder looked from his tower on high, 
As far as he could see : 


Warder, 
I see a bold Knight, and by his red-cross, 
He comes from the East country. 
2d Semi-chorus. 
Then loud the Warder blew his horn, 
And called till he was hoarse : 


Warder. 


I see a bold Knight, 
And on his shield bright 
He beareth a flaming « Cross. 
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2d Seqi-chorus. 
Then down the Lord of the Castle came, 
The red-cross Knight to meet ; 


And when the red-cross Knight he espied, 
Right loving be did, him greet. 
Eord of the Castle. 

Thou’rt welcome here, dear.red-crogs Balghta:, 
For thy, fame’s well known to me; 

And the mass shall be sung, 

And the bells shall be rung, 
And we'll feast right merrily. 


Knight. 
Oh I am come from the Holy Land, 
Where Saints did live and die; 
Behold the device I bear on my shield, 
The red-cross Knight am I; 


And we have fought in the Holy Land, 
And have won the victory. 


Lord and Chorus. 
Then welcome here, dear red-cross Knight ; 
Come lay thy armour by ; 
_ And for the good tidings thou dost bring 
We'll feast us merrily. 
And all in the castle shall rejoice 
That we've won the victory. 
And the mass shall be sung, 
And the bells shall be rung, 
And the feast eat merrily. 


1 must allow, that to make the glee finish properly in chorus, I 
have been obliged to alter a few, words in the last eight lines. 

If we now compare the words, as set by Catucorr, with the above 
distribution of the parts, it will be seen in how very few instances 
they correspond. In the glee an individual begins, “ Blow, War- 
der, blow thy sounding horn ;” for which a second person assigns a 
very inadequate reason: “ for the Christians have fought ;” till at 
length, joined by a third, they all declare in chorus the place and the 
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result: ‘‘in the Holy Land, and have won the victory.” It is 
evident that the composer could have nothing here ‘in view but to 
make what he thought the best disposition of his musical passages, 
without any regard whatever‘to the meaning of the words. There 
seems indeed almost a studied inattention to any thing of the sort. 
The mere narrative parts, which are surely the more proper for the 
chorus, such as “the Warder blew his horn,” that “ he looked from the 
tower on high, » that “the Lord of the Castle descended to meet the 
Knight,” are given as solos, while every speech'of the Warder and 
the Lord of the Castle (the Knight is very properly permitted to tell 
his own story) is sung in Chorus. 
If then it be found, that there is no composer of eminence, who 
has confined himself within the limits contended for, will it not be 
justly concluded that either from the paucity of poetical production, 
or from some other cause, the object at which I aim is impossible to 
be attained, and that to attempt it is to pursue a shadow, at the 
hazard of losing the substance? With such a mass of authority 
against me, I should be presumptuous indeed were I to dogmatize on 
the subject. 1 must, however, be permitted to say for myself, that I 
never listen to music in which there is this departure from dramatic 
propriety, without feeling my satisfaction greatly diminished. It is 
for this reason that I have never been able to reconcile myself to 
harmonized airs. The pleasure which a beautiful combination of air 
and harmony is calculated to afford is lost on me, when I perceive 
that sense is wholly sacrificed tosound. Of this I lately experienced 
2 striking proof from the harmonized “ Rose of the Valley.” From 
the effect produced by a union of melody and harmony, so elegantly 
conceived and so exquisitely performed, it was impossible to withhold 
vdmiration; and while 1 knew nothing of the words, my satisfac- 
tion was complete. But when I found that Miss Travis, and 
Messrs. Knyvett, VauGcuan, and Beitamy, jointly agreed in 
the same determination and in the same assertion: “ By the Rose of 
the Valley 1 picture my heart,” 1 could not be insensible to the ab- 
surdity. My concern, however, in this instance was not extremely 
pungent, since the words themselves ate too nearly allied to the _ 
“ trae no meaning,” to excite any very lively interest in their be- 
haif—their best possible recommendation as the subject of a ‘har- - : 
amenized air. 


1 am well aware that upon the prizciple for which I contend, it 
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would have been impossible to employ in glees, whose very essence 
seems to consist in their being choral, a very large proportion of the 
poetry which has been selected for that purpose. From the success, 
however, which has attended the observance of the rule, in those 
instances where it has been complied with, I cannot but think that 
were the subject once generally attended to, such poetry might be 
found or provided as would allow full scope to the genius of the 
composer, without compelling him, in opposition to every dictate of 
common sense, to declare in chorus the private and personal emo- 
tions of iudividual feeling. It is not an inconsistency of the same 
kind, when that which from its general nature might be given to the 
chorus collectively, is confined to one of the number, though perhaps 
if it were only for the sake of distinction, this should be for the most 
part avoided. 

I cannot, Sir, deny myself the pleasure of giving you a short ac- 
count of a most beautiful and impressive glee from the poetry of 
Watrter Scott, in which this preservation of character has been 
attended to. It is the production of a lady whose power in music is 
well known; a power which, whether exemplified by her perform- 
ance or in composition, is clearly and largely derived from that 
principium et fons, which, according to Horace, is the true and 
legitimate source of all excellence. 

The words of Scott are as follow, which I shall give to the persons 
of the poem, according to the arrangement observed in the glee :— 


Chorus. 


O listen, listen, ladies gay, 

No haughty feat of arms * we tell ; 
Soft is the note and sad the lay, 
That mourn the lovely Rosabelle. 


One of the Chorus. 


Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew, 
And gentle lady deign to stay, 

. Rest thee.in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth today. 


* The liberty has been taken of changing J into we, 
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Rosabelle. 
*Tis not because Lord Lindevay’s heir, 
To night at Roslin leads the ball ; 
But that my lady mother there, 
Sits lonely in her castle hall. 


One of the Chorus. 
Last night’ the gifted seer did view, 
A wet shroud swathed routid lady gay, 
Then stay thee Fair in Ravensheuch, 
Why cross tlié gloomy firth to day ? 


Rosabelle. 


’Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
Bat that my sire the wine will chide, 
If ‘tis not filled by Rosabelle. 


Chorus. 

O’er Roslin all the drearynight, 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam, 
*T was broader than the watch-fire light, 
And redderthan the bright moon-beam ; 
Blazed battlement and turret high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair, 
So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold, 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle, 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 
And each St. Clair was buried. there, 

~ With candle, with book, and with knell, 
But the sea caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely: Rosabette. 

Is it possible to attend''to the above judicious selection of verses 
from Scotr’s beautifiil poem, and to the assignment of the parts, 
without anticipating the horror one should feel at finding it set in 
the common way, without-any attention to persons or character ?— 
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Cattcortrt has, I believe, set the same, or nearly the same selection, 
but with what success I am ignorant, as I am not acquainted with 
the glee. It may be fairly presumed, that in melody and harmony 
he must be at least equal; but I will ventute to assert, that if he has 
been regardless of the distinction of character, his composition, as 4 
whole, will, by every unprejudiced person, be thought inferior, and 
if indeed the legitimate end of the combined arts of poetry and music 
be the same as of poetry itself,—to give delight,—will be really so. 

Having already made large demands on yuur patience and paper, 
I shall not enter into so full an account as I had purposed of 
those compositions which derive so great beauty from not violating — 
the propriety for which I have been contending. They will be found , 
chiefly amongst those where the poetry employed is purely descrip- 
tive, or, if of a moral or sentimental cast, is general in its application. — 
An instance of the former is found in Wesee’s exquisite glees of 
“' Swiftly from the mountain’s brow,” and “* When winds breathe soft.” 
Stevens, in “ Ye spotted snakes,” has preserved this congruity ; and 
many examples, where the effects of sound are considerably aided 
by the poetry, might be adduced. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning one glee of singular excel- 
lence, and which certainly derives much of its power to charm from 
its strict observance of dramatic propriety. I allude to Da.Crotcu’s 
beautiful motett of ““ Methinks I hear the full celestial choir.” Whene 
ever I have heard this exquisite performance, I have imagined in 
Bartteman the rapt Penseroso of Mitton, listening with delight 
to the holy sounds which arrest his ear, and in this illusion I have 
found my own pleasure greatly enhanced. 

If it were not for the convenience which some times attends the use 
of a signature, I should gladly spare myself the trouble of secking 
one. A “neutral name,” so offensive to Ma. Saanpy, is my ambi- 
tion; but I am unable to satisfy it—unless, happily, that which 
follows should be thought to deserve that character. 


PHILOPREPON. 





THE VOCAL CONCERTS. 


WeE commenced our records of the permanent sources of amusement, 
from whence flow the continual knowledge of all that is established 
as well as what is hourly ingrafting in the theory or.practice of mu- 
sical science, by the history of the Anrient Concent, which, from 
ali the circumstances that entitle such an institution to precedency 
and respect—from the Royal Patronage it enjoys—from the rank of 
the Directors, the splendor of the names on the subscription list, and 
from its eminence as a performance, must so long as it remains, secure 
the first place and the highest regard, whenever it comes to be men- 
tioned at all. We stepped a little out of the order of time in our 
notice of the ParuuaRMonic, and we did so, because we. wished to 
exhibit at as early a stage of our publication as we could, the variety 
and scope of professional eminence in England, the devotion of. pro- 
fessors to the objects of their art, aud the determination they manifest 
to stimulate genius, and carry effort in every department to the nearest 
possible approximation to perfection. We now come io Tar Vocau 
Concerts, which we introduce by this slight preface, that we may 
shew our course has not been adopted with any view to imply a pre- 
ference or any imaginary superiority, 11 would be an invidious (ask 
indeed to endeavour to graduate, to divide, and allot the quantum 
meruit of establishments, whick in their several attributes lay just 
claim to all the praise, support, and remuneration that it is in. the 
power of the highest ranks of English society to bestow. 

The destruction of the the Opera Hovse by fire, was the origin 
of the Vocau Concerts. That calamity happened in the year 1791, 
and the Pantneon, in Oxford-street, was opened for the reception 
and performance of the company from the King’s theatre. The late | 
Mr. Harnyson (whose memory as a singer will last so long as the 
remembrance of the most chaste, polished, and beautiful execution 
shall continue to be honoured among musicians,) and Ma. KnyvetTT, 

now organist of the King’s chapel, issued proposals for a series of sub- 
scription concerts, and the list filled in a very few days.* The con- 


* The success of these concerts is to be estimated in conjunction with the 
institutions which were ag foot at the time of their first commencement, and 
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certs were held at Willis’s Rooms, King street, St. James, and were 
commenced in February. So justly were their merits appreciated, and 
fashionable did they become, that a second serjes, not less fully attend- 
ed, took place during the same season. These performances, however, 
exhibit but the imperfect state of their after-existence. They were 
then almost in strict accordance with their title, namely, entirely vo- 
cal, for neither overture nor concerto was played, and the whole in- 
strumental band was limited to two violins, a tenor, and a violoncello, 
with @ pianoforte for the accompaniment of songs and glees. Mr. 
and Mas. Harrisow, and Mr. Bartieman were the solo singers. 
and the rest of the entertainment, consisted of glees an] occasionally 
a few catches sung by the most celebrated English vocalists of the 
day. In the list beside these above mentioned, we find the names of 
of Mr. Knrvert & Sons, Messrs. Save, Hivvte, Gore, Rex- 
noxtpeon, R. Coons, Daysy, Wesge, and others. Mg. Kyvverr 
presided at the piano forte. The subscription was three guineas for 
eight concerts.” This species of entertainment continued in fashion 
for two succeeding yeers, with little alteration from the original 
plan. Several additions had indeed been made to the band, and 
some other solo singers engaged during the two -last seasons.— 
Bat the subscription fell off, and the concert terminated. It 
probably wanted that strength and stability that are only to be im- 
patted by a vigorous application of such noyelties.as the change 
of the appetite of the public requires, and such as are only discovera- 
ble by the long-practiced eye of experience, and the ardour of in- 
vention. They who have concern in the management of public 
amusements should never lose sight of the fact, that it is their part to 
augment, to stimulate, and to supply the continual succession of hun- 


with those which have since started into gad go9e fo simost immediate de- 


cay. a comparison will prove Oe value solidity of the materials 
wie compen a VOCAL concerts. In 1792 THE PROFESSIONAL CONCERTS! 
hegan- There was in the same year an entertainment of music and dancing ad- 
vertised.at the Hanover Square rooms, where SaLoyon also established his con- 
certs, at which Harpy and Mara were to compose and sing. In 
oe a subscription for three and for two concerts. In 1808 
geserele pee deen es Wunsade seems, salen te tse 
of Essrs. syst ALDI, and Mrs, Byitineton’s concerts. These con- 
certs were continued daring the two next seasons; and Mapame CaraLani 
likewise had six in Aarne $a in 1809. In 1811 Messrs. Kyrvare, 
(who had separated in 1 ae Samp) Siok 9 denlas 
beget rooms, in conjunetion with Mx. Vacewan. 1803 they however 
302 
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- ger and thirst and satiety, whieh are so observable in the public con- 
stitution, and generally speaking, it is their fault if incscase of appe- 
. tite doth not grow. by what it feedson. 

A long interval of silence ensued. Till the year 1801 the vocal 
concerts were never revived. Duging this period we perceive by a 
_refcrence to the history of rae Antient Concent, that the fondness 
for this species of musical excellence had been widely diffused. The 
numbers of the subscribers to that establishment were extended to 
_noarly double the amount of 1795, and indeed the progress of musical 
Science had been much accelerated in the intervening years. | 

Tue Vocat Concerts will derive honour and reflect honour, from 
being considered as. a scion from the Conceat of AntiENt Music, 
which, in truth, as they are now established, we regard them to be. 
The Antisnt Concert had enjoyed the largest and the loftiest 
popularity, if such a term be applicable to patronage so distinguished, 
but. its plan may be thought somewhat exclusive. The subscription 
could be scarcely deemed open to the whole public, or even to the 
whole world of affluence. The rule.also which circumscribed the 
nature of the music to be performed, could not fail to give birth to a 
desire for some concert of similar excellence, which might be acces- 
sible to living and.rising composers, and which might afford due and 
necessary encauragement to contemporary genius. These views of the 
subject were probably among thesuggestions which led those who plan- 
ned the renewal of the vocal concerts to believe, that they would meet 
a large and generous support from the public, be at once a profitable 
speculation to themselves, a beneficial source of enterprize and en, 
gagement to the profession generally, and form a most useful, agree- 
able, and elegant resort for the amateurs of music. ‘The reason of the 
case and the demonstration we derive from the after arrangements of 
TusVocat Concerts combine to induce us to attribute such gene~ 
Yous and enlarged views of the subject to: those who originated these 
fashionable amusements, while the liberal patronage the child of their 
creation has met, and the commendation it universally inherits from 
persons of condition, affluence, and taste, are authority the most 
grateful both for themselves and for their historian. 

In the year 1801 the concerts were recommenced, under the didee- 
tion of Mr, Ilanaison, Ma. W. Kuyverr, Ma. Bart emas, and 
Mr. Grearorex, with a considerable band, led by Mr. F. Cra- 
men, and with a numerous chorus. The principal singers were, 
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Mas. Hagaisov, Mas. Biancnt, Miss Tenant, and Miss 
Page; Mg. Harason, Ma. W, Kwevert, Me. C. Knyverr, 
and Mr. Baatieman. The following year (1802) Mas. Hanai- 
sow. quitted public life, afier-having been the first singer at these 
concerts from their earliest institution, as well as first English singer 
at the concert of antient music for several years. Her voice was full 
and melodious, her ear correct, and her style of singing chaste aod 
nished, and her character unspotted. In the following year Mas. 
Bitiineton became the principal female singer, the attraction of 
her name was such, that the subscription, although raised to four 
guineas and a half for nine evenings, closed some days before the 
concerts commenced, and the establishment continued to flourish 
and to increase in celebrity for many seasons. A few years after, 
‘Mr. Weicuset accepted the post of the leader, on the resignation 
of Ma. F. Caamen, and he continued to occupy that station until 
the close of the last season, when Mn. Cramer resumed hissituation 
in the orchestra. In 1814 the concert was removed to the magni> 
ficent rooms in Hanover-square, censidered to be the finest for sound 
in London. In the year 18)0 Mas. Bitiixeren retired from the 
exercise of her profession, and was succeeded by Mapame Cata- 
LANI, who continued her services to these concerts till she left the 
kingdom, when the subscription was again raised to five guineas, 
—On the death of Ma. Hanasson, in 1812, the concerts came 
under the management of Messrs. Bantiemayn, C. and W. Kwr- 
vert, and Greatorex, who strengthened their orchestra by en- 
gaging Me. Baanam, Mar. and Mas. Vaucuax, Ma. Bevramy, 
and other able professors. The year following, Signor Tranuez- 
Zant was added to their vocal strength, Mr. Brana» retired. 
Miss Pane and Mrs. Biancat Lacy were favourite performers 
for several years. Mra. Asnz, Mas. Mountain, and Miss Met- 
VILLE were also occasionally engaged. In the last year Mapaue 
Fopor and Sigrora Corr assisted. 

These engagements will afford adequate proof of the liberal design: 
and spirited conduct of the proprietors who have been always anxious 
to. combine sound learning with modern improvement, and to give 
the fairest scope to what just taste rather considers to be the fashion- 
able than the lasting additions to science and execution, thus shew- 
ing a due deference to public opinion, and offering fair room to every 
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sort of talent. The prineipal vocal performers have been Maus. Sat- 
mon, Miss Travis, and Miss Steruens; Musens. Vavcuan, W. 
Kyyvertt, Hawes, and BeLuamy, with the occasional assistance of 
Mapame Bettocut, Sicnors Becres and Amprocettt, of the 
King’s Theatre... It is much to be regretted that Mr. BartTLeman 
has been unavoidably absent the whole season, owing to severe indis- 
position. Great hopes are entertained that he will be able to resume 
his situation in the orchestra next year. This institution has a 
wider range for exertion than any other. Here the sublime cho- 
russes of Hanne, Harpy, Da. Crores, and other great masters, 
miay be heard in the highest perfection, together with the modern 
symphonies of Haypn, Mozart, BretnHoven, &c. &c. and a se- 
lection of glees by the best composers of the English school, given 
with the utmost purity, accuracy, andappropriate expression. ‘The 
number of subscribers (though not equal to some former seasons) ap- 
pears from-the printed list for the present year to be 507, including 
five members of the royal family, and many personages of high rank 
and fashion. 

In order to convey the most complete notion we can of the nature 
of the institution, and of its range, power, and excellence as a band, 
(of the precision, delicacy, force, and beauty of the performance, no 
idea can be obtained but by hearing it) we shall subjoin a list of the 
principal performers, vocal and instrumental; remarking simply 
that the orchestra contains in the whole nearly one hundred persons. 
We shall add also two of the selections—the first and last of the sea- 
son. And here we must ebserve, that we think these concerts are a 
little too much the echo of the antiewt music. We know the ex- 
treme difficulty of making various, yet equally good selections—we 
are fully apprized of the necessity not to call it the preference of 
singers for repetition. But a comparison of the books of the two 
concerts impel us to conceive, that the general interests of the science 
would be advanced by a wides deviation.* More excellent’ the 


* The reluctance in public singers to diversify the songs, duets, and glees, 
is or ought to be a source of complsint throughout all the concert reoms of the 
metropolis. It is really astonishing to observe how small a latitude great per- 
formers seem to covet. Siawor Amsrocetti has given “ Non piu Andrai” 
“‘ Capellini Capelloni,” “Sei morelli, and his directions to the orchestra, one or — 
other at every concert and.every oratorio in which he has assisted. + Crudel 

perché,” “ La ci darem,” and “ Quel occhietto,” with Mapaue Bexxocut, or 

some other female, are almost the sum of his duets. We instance these singers, be- 
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selections cannot be, more various they might, and we submit to the 
proprietors that these are both essential qualities. We perceive, 
that in the last eight concerts, about one hunded and fifty different 
pieces have been given—the works of about fifty different composers. 
We adduce this account to prove that extraordinary efforts are used. 
Bat-nevertheless it is a question which we think the proprictors 
would do well te examine, viz. whether their list of subscribers would 
not be swelled by a more constantdeparture from the selections of the 
ANTIENT Concert. To singers and players, so perfectly conversant 
in their art, variety implies little additional labour. Of conductors so 
skilful and so erudite, research must be the daily habit. But to 
the public and toscience the advantage would be incalculable, since 
the more complete the participation of knowledge, the more just will 
be the conclusions of taste, and at present it is admitted, the English 
are disposed to national. The proprietors and the public however 
will both perceive that we incline rather to pamper appetite, in our 
ardent zeal to serve and promote the cause of scieace, than administer 
to any feeling of want or privation. 


VOCAL PERFORMERS. 


Madame GEORGI BELLOCHI, 
And Mrs. SALMON, 
Miss TRAVIS, 
(By petmission of the Royal and Noble Directors of the An- 
tient Music.) 
Miss WILLIAMS, 
And Miss ‘STEPHENS ; 
Mrs. Suerrer, Miss 8. Travis, Miss C. Taavis, Mrs. Wripe, 
Miss Hentnorne, Mrs. Brens, Miss Evviott, &c. &c. &c. 
Mr. VAUGHAN, 


cause they might have been expected to furnish something new. Our ee 
from year to year with the same round. Does not this 
-account for the heaviness and the sameuess of which even ama- 
are 


years, are always heard to complain? It happened to ‘our- 
selves to-hear this season, three eminent bass singers give “ Non piu andrai™ 
three successive concerts, on three successive evenings; and at two we 
Quel occhietto in the same week. ‘They were all encored. “ Quel 
” became any thing but agreeable. mony — Moe 

to reply to this question so important to managers—Probatum 
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Signor BEGREZ, and Signor AMBROGETTI, 
Messrs, C. and W. KNYVETT, 
Mr. BELLAMY, 
Mr.HAW Es. 

Messrs: Hamwuonp, Horncastiz, Hanns, WAtkxen, Opwert, 
Warts, Watson, Gatrritis, Tayton, Terr, Mitsorwe, 
Fienen, Terr, jun. Micuagtuone, T. Exti0otr, Wit- 
~ gon, Coanne, Dissiz, Kenprick, Novstte, 

Parsons, &c. 
‘And Mr. BARTLEMAN. 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Leader of the Band, Mr. F. Cramer, 
Principal Second, Mr. W. Grizssacu. 

VIOLINS.  ° TENORS. Mr. Boyce HORNS. 
Mr. Wagstaff? Mr.R. Ashley Mr. Addison Mess. Petrides 
Mr. Mori Mr. Calkin Mr. Fletcher BASSOONs. 
Mr. Ireland Mr. Goodban . FLUTES. Mr. Holmes 
Mr. Mabon viotoncettos. Mr. Ashe Mr. Tully 
Mr. Rawlings Mr. Lindley Mr. Birch TRUMPETS. 
Mr. Taylor Mr.C. Ashley OBOES. Mr. Hyde 
Mr. T. Leffler Mr.C. Lindley Mr. Griesbach Mr. Hyde, jun. 
Mr. Collard Mr.R.Lindley, Mr. Sharp TROMBONE. 
Mr. Nicks jan. cuaAginets. Mr. Mariotti 
Mr. Simonet povate Basses. Mr, Wilman DOUBLE DRUMS, *. 
Mr. Jolly Mr. Dragonetti Mr. Mahon Mr. Jenkinson 

Grand Piano Forte .++++++. Mr. C. Knyverr. 
Organ and Conductor ...... Mr. Grzearonex. 


FRIDAY, the 5th of MARCH, 1819. 
wet 1. 

Tue Sixta Granp Concerto, and Musetre ...+++++ Haniel. 
Secection from “The REQUIEM.” «coscessesseveescs Mozart. 
Duet,Mrs.SaLMon& MissT na v1s,&Chorus, * Time has not.” Jackson. 
Song, Madame Betrocu1, “ Di piacer mi balza il cor” . . Rossini. 
Sestett and Chorus, “ This is the day.”.csseceseecers Dr. Croft. 
Song, Mrs. Sat.mon, “ My lodging,” &c. with Variations. 
Andante & Variations for the Piano Forte, Mr. Caamen, 

' “with Orchestral Accompaniments .......s0s+0008 Cramer. 
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Duetto, MadameBettocua:&Sig. Bec rez, “Fieroincontro.” Rossini. 
Selection from the Oratorio of “ Tue Creation.” ...... Haydn. 
act 2. 

Overture, March, and Chorus «4... .+% (Jdomeneo.) .... Mozart. 
Cantata,Mr. Vauauan, “ Alexis ;” Violoncello obligato Dr. Pepusch. 
Glee, (MS.) “ If o’er the cruel tyrant Love.” .. Arneand Greatorex. 

Scena, Signor Bearez, “ Obimé comincia ahi lasso.” ... . 

Quartetto and Chorus, “ The last words of the Redeemer.” J/ aydn. 
Song, Mrs. Satmon, “ Una voce poco fa.” .........+4. Rossini. 
Grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah.” ...... ( Messiah.) ...... Handel. 


FRIDAY, the 30th of AP RIL, 1813. 
Act 1. 
Overture and Chorus, ** O come let us sing.” . - (Anthem) . . Handel. 
Terzetto, Mrs. Sau mon, Mr. Vatenan,and Mr. BeLtamy, 
66 Clie Vi par.” oc cece cca cccccc ccc ccsecesecceses sail, 
Song, Miss Travis, * O Sleep!” accompanied on the organ 


by Mr. GREATORER ceeseccecccccceeccsesesess Handel. 
Canzonetta, Miss Sreenens, “ Vino vecchio,” and Chorus Nauman. 
Aria, Signor Amsrocertt, “ Capellini, Capelloni.” . . Fioravanti. 
Concerto, Harp, Miss E. Fontatne ...-....2... N.C. Bochsa. 
Echo Glee, “‘ Daughter sweet of Voice and Air.” ........ Webbe, 
Song, Mrs. Satmuon, “ Gratias agimus ;” Clarinet obligato, 

Mr. WILLMAN ccc ceeecce cee se es eecscsceeee Guglielmi. 
Grand Chorus, “ Great is Jehovah. ..... + Marcello and Greatorex. 
Act 2. 

Granp Overture ........ (Zauberflotte.) .... 6065+ Mozart. 
Song, Mr. Vauenan, “In life’s gay scenes.” ...... Dr. Callcott. 
Glee, for Four Voices, “ My ladidie is gone far away.” WW. Knycett. 
Song, Mrs. Satuon, “ Guardami un poco.” .......... Martini. 
Recit. acc. Mr. W. Knyvertr, “ Jehovah, 

* erown’d.” ; . +» ( Esther.) . . Handel. 
Chorus, “‘ He comes, he comes.” ...... 
Cantata, Miss Steruens, “ From rosy bowers.” ........ Purcell. 
Duetto, Mrs. Satmon and Signor AMBROGETTI, 

~~ Condel, perchd.” .... cece cece cscccccsccceces Mozart. 
Song, Mr. Betcamy, “ Rejoice,O Judah.” 9 (Judas Maccabaus.) 
Grand Chorus,“ Hallelujah! Amen.” .. 3 ...+.+++0++ Handel. 


3p 
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Havine made an impartial record of the Concerts of ANTLENT 
Music and Tue Vocat Concerts, over the performance of which 
the gentleman whose name stands at the top of this page has long 
presided, a memoir of his musical life should seem to arise out of . 
their history. But far above this inducement stands the private 
worth and general celebrity of Ma. Greatorex. . We are always 
most happy to acknowledge these conjoint claimsin public characters. 
To no one ate they. more completely united. _We profess only to 
give a musical Biography, and in so doing, we fulfil our original con- — 
tract, by making musicians known to each other, their course of study, 
standing and acquirements. 

Mr. Tuomas Greatonrex is a native of Derbyshire, and, we 
believe was born in the same parish as the late Ma, Harrison, 
with whom he was in habits of the strictest friendship and regard 
from yery early life, till the hour of Ma. H.’s early death. He 
came to London in the year 1772, and became a pupil of Da. 
Cooxe,* organist and master of the boys of Westminster Abbey, 
under whose excellent tuition the following eminent professors,(as 
well as many others) were educated ; viz. Sin Wittiam Parsons, 
Ma, Crospitt, Ma. Knyvert, Ma. Bartieman, Ma..M. Rock, 
Mr. Srorrortn, &c. &c. In the years 1774, 1775, and 1776, 
Mr. Grearorex attended the oratorios, which the late Lorp 
Sanpwica gave during Christmas, at Hinchingbrook, and there he 
derived the greatest advantage, not only from hearing Hanpex’s 
music executed with a precision and effect till then unknown, but 
also from the acquaintance and friendship of Mr. Bares, who 
conducted those performances.—The science of Mr. Bates is well 
known, and his exertions to bring forward the commemoration of 
Hanpet, at Westminster Abbey, will form a lasting monument of 
his devotion to the works of that pride of English musicians. 


* We have we find been led into an error with respect to Mz. Bartir- 
man’s master and place of education.—Page 325, Vol 1. Mr. B. was, we 
are since informed, a pupil of Dr. Cooxr’s. 
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Perhaps no man can be said to have promoted the cause of music 
so essentially as this gentleman, certainly no amateur. His skill as 
a conductor, nurtured and confirmed by the longest and most 
universal expericnce, was consummated in the performances at the 
Abbey. The opportunity Mr. Greatorex thus enjoyed of an 
intimate understanding of Mr. Bares’s theory and practice, could 
not fail to be beneficial to the highest possible degree in turning the 
taste and directing the enquiries and intelligence of the young 
musician. Ma. G,. has given the strongest proofs that the friend- 
ship of Mr. Bares was not extended to him in vain. At the estar 
blishment of the Antient Concert in 1776, Ma. Greatorex assisted 
in the chorusses, and continued a performer there till he was advised 
to try.a northern air for, the re-establishment of his health, and he 
accepted the situation of organist of the cathedral of Carlisle, in 
1780, . Here, though the emoluments were small, the writer of this 
sketch has heard him say, he passed some of the happiest days of 
his life, He spent two evenings of each weck-in a select society, in 
which were included Dr. Peacy, late Bishop of Dromore, (then 
Dean of Carlisle), Da. Cuarres Lay, late Bishop of Elphin, and 
Mr, Arcupeacon Pater. The continual admission of Ma, 
Greatorex to bear a part in the conversations of such men, is 9 
powerful testimony of his rank in intellect, 

In 1784 Ma. Greatonex resigned his situation at Carlisle, and 
went to Italy, where he studied vocal music, and received instructions 
ip singing from Signor SaxtTarevut, (the most celebrated singing 
master of his time,) at Rome, for the space of two years.* He alsg 


* This fact of Mr. Greatorex’s having studied in Italy gives powerful core 
roboration to the belief we have long entertained, that an English school of 
singing may be established, in which may be united all the excellence and su- 
periority in the formation of tone which the Italians undoubtedly possess, with 
the coustituents of genuine English expression. In many of our essays we have 
remarked upon the national differences in this grand essential, and we have en- 
deavoured to shew their effects. It is morally impossible that these differences 
should ever be melted away, or that the expression of Englishmen and Italians 
should be so modified as to amalgamate the mutual national predilections into 
one style. ‘The supposition that such a mixture is practicable has ruined most 
of our native singers. We have heard some public and some private pupils of 
Mr. Greatorex’s, and it appears to us that he has adopted the principle for 
which we contend with as near an approach te success as any other 
master. Still we think more might be done with respect to the amelioration 
of tone ; as we have remarked in our memoir of Miss Travis, the scholar of 
Mr. G. now before the public. va can but admit that the uniformity 

3P 
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made a considerable stay at Naples, Florence, and Venice; and 
visited, on his return, Bologna, Pisa, Leghorn, Padua, Verona, 
Vicenza, Mantua, Parma, Milan, and Genoa; entering Switzerland 
by Mount St. Gothard, and passing down the Rhone to Cologne ; 
from whence he returned to England through the Netherlands and 
Helland, at the end of the year 1788. He now established himself 
in London, and very soon had his time fully occupied as a teacher 
of singing. 

In the year 1793, on the resignation of Mr. Bates as conductor 
of the Antient Concert, the noble directors did Mr. Grearorex 
~ the honour, without any application on his part, to appoint him to 
that distinguished situation, which he has now held for 27 years. In 
1801 Mr. Grearorex, in conjunction with Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
W. Knyvertrt, and Ma. Bart Leman, revived the Vocal Concert, 
which has continued to the present time, and he has very lately suc- 
ceeded to the situation of his respected master, Dr. Cooke, as 
organist and master of the boys at Westminster Abbey, which is 
perhaps amongst the most grateful compliments he could receive. 
Me. Greatorex’s pursuits are not altogether confined to music : 
he is no mean mathematician, much attached to astronomy, and pos- 
sesses several valuable and superior telescopes: he is also a fellow of 
the Royal and Linnean Societies. 
* Mr. Greatorex’s compositions have yet been made known only 
to the subscribers of rae Antient and Vocat Concerts, where 
alone they have been heard. None of his works have, to our know- 
ledge, been printed : they consist of harmonized airs and of addi- 
tional instrumental parts to select portions of Hanpex, Crorr, 
MarceELto, &c. &c. They are of a nature to do credit to his 
learning and taste, and to shew his intimate acquaintance with the 
powers and effects of a band. 

- The praise of a conductor's services must lie in the fulfilment of a 
variety of duties; of these, the most irksome and insurmountable are 
so often hidden from the public view, that perhaps the highest com- 
mendation is to be found, not less in the rank and permanency of the 


and congruity observable in al] Mr. G.’s pupils, demonstrate that he inculcates 
principles according to certain and fixed rules; and we should be extremely 
desirous to ascertain the effects of his system of instruction upon a female of ex- 
citability and vivid conception, wig pan se aft gor Such 
a Se 
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establishment over which he presides, than in the apparent quiet and 
tranquillity with which his office proceeds; for while the former are 
the most satisfactory testimonies of his judgment, genius, learning, 
taste, and ability, the latter are not less certain indications of order, 
prudence, equanimity, and firmness. Of all tasks it is the hardest to 
content those gifted persons whose talents are brought into competi- 
tion for applause. Tolive in general uninterupted friendship, and to 
exercise the due and necessary controul which appertains to the office 
of a conductor, has been found difficult indeed by the managers of 
most publicamasements. Yet the conduct of Ma. Grearorex has 
has been generally such as to secure to him the lasting esteem of those 
who have served under his standard, as well as the highest estima- 
tion of those distinguished personages, under whose able direction he 
has acted, and whose delegated authority he may be said to repre- 
sent. To such testimonies growing and continued during the long 
period of twenty-seven years, nothing can be added. 
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MISS TRAVIS. 


Ir formed a part of our earliest design, and it is amongst the parts 
of our plan, one from which we hope to derive the greatest share of 
self-satisfaction, “to encourage the hesitating and slow advances of 
fmodest merit.” In the whole catalogue of professional singers, we 
know of no one whose talents, demeanour, and general character, 
ought so soon to inyite our recollection of this principle, as the young 
lady whose name stands at the head of this article. They indeed 
conform most accurately to our preconceived notion. Nor let it be 
imagined, that merit is wanting, where the progress to fame and uni» 
versal acquaintance with the public is slow. Where the field is so 
limited (for vast though it be, it is still limited) and the competition 
so extended, the advance must necessarily be slow, and the circum- 
stances attending this young lady’s musical education, while they 
have conferred great advantages in one sense, have in another been 
perhaps the the means of confining her range. 

Miss Travis isa native of Shaw, a village near Oldham, in Lan- 
cashire, which gave birth to the celebrated Miss Harrop, afterwards 
Mas. Bares. She is an articled apprentice to the Directors of the 
Antient Concert, who provide her with an Italian and a Singing mas- 
ter, pay all her expences, make her a handsome present at the close 
ef the season, and permit her to form engagements entirely for her 
own emolument. Her only musical instructor has been Mn. Gaea- 
TOREX. 

The peculiar and proper distinction of Miss Travis’s perform- 
ance, is, that it is genuine English singing, of the best, if indeed we 
may not say, the only existing English school. She is in point of 
style among the females, what Mra. VauGuan is among the men 
singers of the day. Her singing is pure and unadulterated—without 
the slightest mixture of constraint, force, or affectation. It is sweet, 
sensible, natural, and in sound English taste. 

Miss Taavis’s inronatson is so perfect, that it very rarely fails, 
nor do we discover that she has any fausse note. Her ear, naturally 
correct, has been polished by perpetually assisting in the finest accom- 
panying orchestras of London—those of the ANtreNT and Vocan 
Coycerts—Orchestras, which have attained from uniformity of 
priaciple and continuity of practice, a precision, they who have 
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never heard them, would scarcely believe to fail within the reach of 
art. This band is in force, transition, and combination, like one in- 
strument touched by the same master, and surely in accuracy, deli- 
cacy, in the united effects of vocal and instrumental beanty, it is une- 
qualled. In this brief notice of this perfection we can hardly be said 
to digress from the subject of our memoir, for Mrss Travis’s per- 
formance is almost identified with these concerts, she has so rarely 
sung in any other orchestra in the metropolis. 

Miss Travis indicates rather the decent and becoming rigour of 
feminine modesty in the picturings of her imagination as evinced in 
the intellectual dominion over the art, than any degree of heate:!, en- 
thusiastic, or theatricalconcertion. It is very customary to speak 
of singers as chaste. What is called chastity in singing depends en- 
tirely upon the exercise of this faculty, for it has empire alike over 
clocution and ornament, in short over every thing that helps to con- 
stitute expression. Her singing is in these respects plain, sensibic, 
and that of a gentlewoman; she neither takes by storm nor by sure 
prise, but she gradually wins upon the understanding, while the ear, 
though it never fills the other senses with extacy, drinks in full satis- 
faction. There is never any thing to condemn, however distant from 
brilliancy and power, and there is always to be commended a purity 
and sobriety, a graceful and dignified reserve, which is at all times 
grateful to the national estimate of character and manners. The ex- 
cesses into which extraordinary genius is always betrayed will often 
astonish, often enrapture, and almost as often endanger its supre+ 
macy by violence or disgust, but there is a softness and sweetness, 
a-charm truly persuasive, and one that always pleases. Of this talis- 
man, Miss Travis is the mistress. 

Tue Tone of Miss Travis’s voice is naturally full, rich, and 
sweet, with a slight exception perhaps against two or three of tle 
notes just above the common point of junction between the chest and 
the head-voice, which are a little more thin and feeble than the rest 
of herscale. Her method of formiug the voice has little or none of 
Italian art; the mouth is scarcely elongated, and upon some passages 
is even rounded; yet we do not hear that the tone is affected in its 
passage either by the throat, mouth, or nose. It is however genuine 
English tone, and we confess we are inclined to believe, the Italian 
method would have conferred a superior brilliancy as well ag 
bestowed a more penetrating and pervading property. In all that 
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relates to the formation of the organ to the production of the best 
tune, we must yield to the Italians. The difference in the directing 
agents—in the mere modification slight as it seems, is we feel assured, 
of the utmost moment, and we think this young lady affords an ample 
proof. The distinction from all the attention we have been able to 
concentrate towards the point, lies in producing the finished tone 
uniformly from one spot, more from the head as it.seems to us, or 
perhaps we may say, it receives its last modification and identity there. 
We never heard an Italian singer to out recollection in the slightest 
degree guttural, we have very rarely indeed heard an English singer, 
whose voice could in all its parts be said to be absolutely free from 
the throat. There is a thickness even in Miss Travis’s tone (though 
we do not accuse her of singing in the throat) which we are per- 
suaded arises from the tone not coming from quite so high a site in 
the passage, as the Italians would have tanght her to bring it. We 
know these are niceties such as very few observe, and still fewer 
regard. But it is upon extreme attention and extreme punctilions- 
ness, that the polish and lustre of superior perfection in art, entirely 
depends. 5 

Miss Travis has attained a pure, just, and polished articulation 
and pronunciation of the language in which she principally sings— 
her own tongue. She is exceedingly clear and distinct, her words 
are audibly and intelligibly divided. Speech, though a common fa- 
culty, exists in purity more rarely than is imagined,* and as we are 
borne ont by the fact, in saying that the combination of good tone with 
clear speaking forms the basis of all the pleasure the milion derive 
from vocal music, a polished enunciation is of the highest importance. 
Miss Travis enjoys this distinction. There is, however, the higher 
use of imagination, conveying into the elocution of the singer all the 
fire, feeling, and pathos, which lead to the grandest effects of the art. 
In these respects, Miss Travis is limited by that chastity of design, 
that calmness and delicacy of temperament, which we haye touched 


* roc or defect of pronunciation, arising from mal-formation of 
the organs of speech ar.u from very various causes, uce various 
effects. Some cannot pronounce ay 2 others labour wayne ows difficulty 
with regard to R, L, M, K, &c. some lisp, some hesitate, in some the 
is too large, and in short the impediments are so multifarious, that there are 
comparatively with the numbers of mankind, who can speak plainly, still fewer 
who can articulate finely. Physiologists hare enumerated we know not how 
many specics—most of which are however to be overcome by assiduous care 
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upon, when discussing the power of her conception, and which for- 
bids those dramatic bursts that rarely appertain to any but the singers 
ofthe Theatre. In these respects Miss Travis’s is the singing of 
the chamber, a little and a very little heightened. She may, we think, 
without hazarding the chance of impeachment, risk somewhat, and 
as confidence comes on with age, it may be naturally expected, 
that she'will be encouraged to venture farther and to dare more. This 
young lady’s taste has been too severely formed to allow her now to 
incur any danger by indulging her sensibility, and giving more play 
to a more powerful species of declamation and expression. She has 
nothing to apprehend from too much force. Into coarseness, vul- 
garity, extravagance, or affectation, after her established discipline, 
both vocal and intellectual, she can never fall. 

‘ The character of the master is a warrant for the sctence of the 
scholar. Miss Travis seems so at home in the business of an orchestra, 
as neither to be embarrassed nor disturbed by the quantity or the na- 
ture of the accompaniment. At her age, her musical reading cannot 
probably have been very extensive, and it has most likely lain 
principally among the sound masters of the Old School. We are 
confirmed in this opinion by her Execution, which is indicative of 
that period of musical learning. Her articulation of passages and 
divisions is sufficiently neat, but it has less of modern volubility and 
variety, while it has more of the antient strength and expression, in 
divisions more especially. The character of her cadences and orna- 
ments, is delicate and sensible, rather than excursive or astonishing.— 
Her shake is particularly excellent. 

We may complete our portrait by saying, that as a whole, Miss 
Travis is a correct, sweet, and polished English singer. Simple 
in her manner, pure in her tone, accurate in intonation, chaste in her 
declamation, and with so much of science, that her auditor is never 
distressed by any apprehension of her failure or extravagance. Asa 
singer of glees, she is perhaps the very best of her time, for her tone, 
from its richness and volume, blends and assimilates with male voices 
better than that of any fémale now before the public; and she is 
moreover practiced in the finest school for this department of vocal 
art. Her singing, whenever we have heard it, leaves us impressed 
with this sentiment, that although possibly we might have at some 
moments imagined and wished for more, there was nothing we could 
Baye wished executed otherwise. 

Ze 
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A new, entertaining, and instructive Game of Musical Characters ; by 
which a ready and correct knowledge of time, the names of the notes in 
the Bass and Treble clefs, ihe intervals and formation of the signatures 
in the Major and Minor keys, with the use and meaning of the other 
marks and characters, commonly used in the Science of Music, may be 


obtained. By T.Goodban. London. Goulding D’Almaine, Potter 
and Co. 


Most persons who have given any attention to the important pro 
gress of education, are aware, that very many contrivances, and some 
of them very ingenious, have been put forth with a view to forward 
the task of tuition by converting the period and the common means 
of amusement among children, into intervals and instruments of in- 
struction. TracuinG in spurt, if it had not its absolute rise in the 
fertile intellect and benevolent heart of the excellent Lapy Fzwn, 
the relict of Sin Jounn Fenn, of Norroxix, who devoted a very 
principal portion of her long life to the protecting care of the rising 
generation, was at least mainly indebted to her efforts and her inge- 
nuity for the diffusion of numberless devices which spread the know- 
ledge and the desire of making this (as it was for some time ese 
teemed) capital addition to the artof teaching, extensively useful. 
Lapy Fenn first employed and applied the attraction of engravings, 
as an assistance in the acquisition of the first rudiments of letters, 
and she afterwards carried her principle into fuller effect through the 
agency of various plays and games, which inculcated knowledge by 
rendering the remembrance of the elements of science the means of 
entering into the amus¢ment, The example has not been lost. A 
multitude of similar inventions have been promulgated, and we have 
now before us an application of the principle to music. 

But however ably and benevolenfty calculated these designs were, 
they have scarcely done as much as might have been expected. 
The plans themselves are either forgotten, fallen into disuse, or sup- 
planted by a fresh growth, which, having had their day, are also 
lost. This fact makes somewhat against any scheme of the sort, be- 
cause it is not only fair to conjecture, but it is the fact, that expe». 
rience rarely rejects what is essentially good. This rule may, how- 
ever, be received cum grano, with some allowance. In the instance 
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of teaching in sport we apprehend too much was expected, and what 
was originally intended as an auxiliary, was substituted as a princi- 
pal. This was not an error in the plan, but in its application. We 
are perfectly satisfied, that however much the world owes to im- 
provement in the methods of conveying knowledge, the generality of 
the modern modes of making abridgements have gone very little way 
indeed towards promoting sound learning in any branch of litera- 
ture or science. » We shall not even yield to the universal demonstra- 
tion of better principles of instruction, which the prodigious and 
universal advancement of knowledge exhibits, an advancement we 
are so far from denying, that it is to us just matter of admiration and 
astonishment. But we think that all the acquirements we daily wit- 
ness are the results of a more just appreciation of the value of intel- 
lectual pursuits and pleasures, and consequently of a more vehement 
and steady desire to enjoy them; this grand impression leads to 
more constant study and to a far higher intensity of attention, which 
we must consider to be the prime promoter of acquisition. Where- 
ever any really shorter road to science has been discovered, we 
are persuaded the discovery is owing to a better aad more complete 
understanding of the use and application of the faculties and forces of 
the intellect—of a knowledge how to fit the tools to the materials upon 
which they are to be employed. The philosophy of the mind is far 
better understood than it was even thirty years ago, and whatever 
facts have been noted, have been carefully transferred and judicous- 
ly applied to the art of instruction, Much of a routine, much of a 
jargon that was useless has been cut off. But labour is still all in all. 
Little will be gained without it, and even that little will not be long 
retained, The axiom is as old as Horace, and is confirmed by the 
entire experience of all the centuries which have since run through 
the hour glass of time. , 
Nil sine magno, 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus, 

is a maxim as true as it istrite, and indeed a maxim is rarely trite that 
is not true. , 

The mind is however so variously endowed and constructed, that 
it is only from a number of examples that we can be enabled to arrive 
at any tolerably just and general conclusion. It appears to us that 
the progress of intellect can rarely be forced, and never with impuni- 
ty or lasting success. Even natural prematurity seems to be compen- 

3a2 
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sated by early decay. In spite of the authority of the great moral 
dogmatist, it is now, we believe, universally granted, that the differ- 
ence we daily witness in men, is more organic than artificial— 
that is to say, that minds are of greatly different capacity, and 
that the power of institution is exceedingly limited in effect. Men 
are what nature and education, not what education alone makes 
them. But we areat the same time firmly of opinion, that the faculty 
of fixing and prolonging the attention to a subject, (which it has been 
seen, we consider to be the capital instrument of acquiring instruc- 
tion) is to be most materially strengthened by judicious treatment of 
children in their earliest attempts to acquire. And it is under this 
view that we acknowledge the utility of teaching in sport. It will. 
accustom the mind to the contemplation of the same object for a 
longer duration of time without weariness, it will renew excitement, 
and will help to impress and fix the fact intended to be conveyed. As: 
an auxiliary then we should gladly receive the aid it proffers, but we 
must especially except against the idea that it can supersede a regu- 
lar course of study. It may.indeed make that course the shorter, 
but whoever shall attempt to substitute any other process for regu- 
larity in teaching, will in the end, find himself grievously mistaken, 
and his pupil still more grievously injured. It has, however, its 
uses and its moral uses. 

The game before us has its origin clearly in “ Tue Rovat Game 
of Goose,” which has beguiled some of our youthful hours, and was 
amongst the earliest causes of our hopes, anxieties, and disappoint- 
ments. Mr. Goonsan has adopted the principle aud a good many 
of the expedients of this noble invention with success, for the incul- 
cation of the first dry elements of musical instruction. He regards 
the use of this game pretty much in the light that we represent it.— 
We shall therefore give his introduction in hisown words. 


“¢ It must be admitted by every person who has had the least experi- 
ence in the practical part Ps mt that constant attention and observa- 
tion are indispensably necessary to obtain a ready and correct idea 
of the characters and signs commonly used in the science ; and that 
to the neglect of such necessary attention is to be attributed the princi- : 
pal cause why learners are so retarded in their progress and improve- 
ment.’ For as execution upon an instrument can only be acquired by 
regular and well directed practice, its attainment, from natural causes 
and the interference of our studies and pursuits, is generally slow, 
and must always be progressive—and as, from the impatience of 
Icarners and the great desire of parents, in general, to hear their | 
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children play or sing when they begin to learn, the practical part is 
frequently more the object of the teacher and his pupil’s attention 
than it ought to be, according to the progress which the latter makes 
in his knowledge of the theory or principles of the science, so it 
consequently often happens, notwithstanding a tolerably correct idea 
of the time and names of the notes, &c. may have been acquired at 
the commencement of their instruction, that a very imperfect know- 
ledge of them is afterwards retained, if the repetition, for any length 
of time, is discontinued—and thus a defective and incorrect habit of 
reading music is contracted, which every possible attention on the 
part of the teacher cannot always prevent, and the difficulties and 
obstructions which so continually present themselves in the way of 
their progress, may in a great measure, be considered to originate and 
depend. si 

& With a view therefore of enabling all those who are desirous of 
improving themselves, to remove, with facility, the obstructions se 
much complained of, and which have so long been a source of regret 
and vexation to all true ‘lovers of the science, the present plan was 
conceived and invented. And as the difficulties of adapting a spe- 
cies of entertainment for such a purpose, suited to the capacities and 
dispositions of all classes, have been anticipated, no pains or exer- 
tions have consequently been spared in the arrangement and forma- 
tion of the game, to combine amusement with instruction, in the use 
and application of it; and by the assistance which it is intended to 
enable learners, imperceptibly, as it were, to afford to each other—to 
create a spirit of emulation amongst them, without injuring their 
morals: aud whether the object, so desirable and necessary for the 
good of the science, is thus to be attained by it, time only, and the 
opinion of a liberal and generous public, must determine.” 


Like the “ Royal” amusement above cited, the game of musical 
characters is played upon a plate, which figures, in 150 compart- 
ments indicated by progressive numbers, all the indispensably ne- 
cessary characters and clements of musical learning enumerated ia 
thetitle. A tee-totum, marked witb as many numbers as sides, deter- 
mines, that upon which the players (who spin in turn) are to place 
their counter. They are then to explain the meaning of the charac- 
ters which their counter covers, and certain fines and emoluments 
are awarded according to their suceess and to their accurate ac- 
quaintance with the definitions required. A book which contains 
all the references and explanations accompanies the tee-totum, 
counters, and plate. 

In looking over the whole, we see nothing wanting to render this 
game equal to the objects it professes, and it appears to us eminently 
calculated to assist schools and families in fixing knowledge pre- 
viously acquired. We therefore recommend it, and if it be not found 
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useful, we should be disposed to attribute its failure rather to an 
injudicious employment of its powers than to any defect of its con- 
struction. Indeed we have tried its efficacy. with success upon a 
very little girl, whose attention it was exceedingly difficult to fix. 
A few.sugar plums and the delight of victory did wonders. If any 
thing stops its introduction it will be the price. Twelve shillings and 
six-pence seems to us to be enormously too. dear. The inventor will 


find his advantage, we are persuaded, in making it more easily ac- 
cessible to numbers. 


a 


Palestine—a sacred Oratorio ; the voice parts in score, the instrumental 


adapted for the piano forte. By Wm. Crotch, Mus. Doc. Professor 
of Music in the University of Oxford. Messrs. Birchall and Chap- 
pell. London, 


~ The invention of the oratorio is claimed both for England and’ 
Italy. The author of the Biographia Dramatica states in the follow- 
ing quotation the pretentions of his own country :—“‘If we may be- 
lieve an honest monk, one Witiiam StepHanipes, or Fitz Ste- 
PHEN, in his Descriptio Nobitissime Civitatis Londine, who writes 
thus; London, instead of common interludes belonging to the the- 
atre, has plays of a more holy subject: representations of those mira- 
cles which the confessors wrought, or of the sufferings wherein the’ 
glorious constancy of the martyrs appeared. This author was a 
monk of Canterbury, who wrote in the reign of Henry II. and died in 
that of Richard I. in 1191; and as he does not mention these repre- 
sentations as novelties to the people, for he is.describing all the com- 
mon diversions in use at that time, we can hardly fix them lower than 
the conquest; and this, we believe, is an earlier date than any other 
nation of Europe can produce, or their theatrical representations ” 
°. Dr. Bonney says, the first rappresentatione, or exhibition truly dra- - 
matic, that was performed in Italy, according to Apostelo Zeno, was 
a spiritual comedy, at Padua, 1243, 1244. Another representation of * 
the Mysterics of the Passion of Christ, &c. according to Muratoxt, 
was performed at Friuli, 1298. In 1264, was instituted at Rome the 
Compagnia del Gonfalone, the statutes of which were printed in that 
city, 1554, and of which the principal employment was-to act or re- - 
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present the sufferings of our Lord in’ passion week, an institution 
which was long continued there. 

. Aceording to Vittuant, Vasari, Lionacci, aud CrescemBent, 
la representatione sacra tealrale had its beginning in Tuscany. 

Le chant Royal was invented in France about 1380; it consisted of 
verses to the virgins and saints, sung in chorus by troops or compa- 
nies of pilgrims returning 40m the holy sepulchre. 

There were mysteries represented in Germany in 1322; and in the 
same century, 1378, the ecclesiasties and scholars of Saint Paul's 
school exhibited similar interludes in England. 

But though every nation in Europe seems, in the first attempts at 
dramatic exhibitions, to have had recourse to religious subjects, and 
an oratorio, or sacred drama, is but a mystery or moralityin music, yet 
those that were written before the seventeenth century seem never to 
have been entirely sung; but chiefly declaimed, with incidental airs 
and chorusses. 

It was, however, by small degrees that entire musical mysteries 
had admission into the church, or were improved into the oratorios. 

All the Italian writers on the subject agree, that these sacred musi- 
eal dramas had their beginning in the time of San Fitippo Nert, 
who was born in 1515, and founded the congregation of the Priests 
of the oratory, at Rome, in 1540. During the service and afier the 
sermon, it was usual for this saint, among other pious exercises, in or- 
der to draw the youth to church, and keep them from secular 
amusements, to have hymns; psalms, and other spiritual laudi, or 
songs, sung either in chorus or by a single favourite voice, divided 
into two parts, the one performed before the sermon, and the other 
after it. 

But though this devout practice was begun in so simple a manner, 
with only spiritual cantatas, or songs, on moral subjects; in order te 
render the service still more attractive, some sacred story or event 
from scripture was written in verse, and set by the best poets or musi- 
cians of the times. These being composed in dialogue, and rendered 
interesting to the congregation, such curiosity was exciled by the 
performance of the first part, that there was no danger during the 
sermon that any of the hearers would retire before they had heard 
the second. - 

The subjects of these pieces were sometimes the good Samaritan, 
sometimes Job and his Friends, the Prodigal Son, Tobit with the Angel, 
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his Father and his Wife, &c. all these by the excellence of the Compo- 
sition, the band of instruments, and the performance brought this 
oratory into such repute, that the congregation became daily more 
and more numerous, and hence this species of sacred musical drama, 
wherever performed, in process of fime, obtained the general appella- 
tion of oratorio. 

Such appears to have been the derivati”> of oratorios, and we refer 
those who wish for more copious information, to the Histories of Sir 
Joun Hawkins, and Dr. Burney.* 


* The romantic story of Srraperia (whom Dr. Burney affirms to have 
been Purcexx’s model) is of such interest that we may be pardoned for quoting 
it here, as we find it unusually connected with this department :— 

““ ALessANDRO SrrapeLtA, of Naples, was not only an excellent composer, 
but also eminent as a performer on the violin; and in addition to these qualifi- 
cations, possessed a fine voice, aud an exquisite taste in singing. His composi- 
tions, which are all vocal, are perhaps superior to any that were produced in 
the seventeenth century, with the single exception of the works of Carissiini : 
. and perhaps, had he enjoyed equal longevity, he might have rivalled even that 
wonderful musician. Stradella, probably at a very early period of his life, hav- 
ing acquired great reputation by his talents, was employed by a noble Venetian 
to teach a young lady, of a noble Rowan family, named Hortensia, to sing.— 
Hortensia, on whom nature had bestowed a beautiful person, and an exquisite 
voice, notwithstanding her illustrious birth, having been seduced from her 
friends, had submitted to live with this Venetian in a criminal manner. 

Her delight in music, and admiration of the talents of her instructor, soon 

ve birth to a passion of a different kind ; and, like Heloisa, she found that 

ugh at first 
* Guiltless she gaz’d, and listen’d while he sung, 
‘¢ While science flow’d seraphic from his tongue ; 
“ From lips like his the precepts too much move, 
“ They music taught—but more, alas! to love !” 

“ By frequent access, Hortensia and her master became mutually enamoured 
of each other. Before their attachment was discovered, they agreed to quit 
Venice together, and fy to Naples. After travelling in the most secret manner, 
they arrived at Rome in their way to that city. ‘The Venetian seducer, en- 
raged at their escape, determined to satiate his revenge ia having them assassi- 
nated, in whatever part of the world they could be found ; and for this purpose, 
engaged two desperate ruffians, by a large sum of ready money, and a promise 
of a still greater reward, when the work should be accomplished. The assas- 
sins proceeded directly to Naples, the place of Stradella’s nativity, supposing 
that he would naturally return thither for an asylum, in preference to any other 
part of Italy. After many fruitless researches in that city, they were at length 
informed, that Stradella and the lady resided at Rome, where she was regarded 
as his wife. 

Of this they conveyed intelligence to their employer, assuring him of their 
determination to go through with the business they had undertaken, provided 
he would procure them letters of recommendation to the Venetian ambassador 
at Rome, to grant them an asylum as soon as the deed should be perpetrated.— 
After waiting at Naples for the necessary létters and iustructions, they proceed- 
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.. For the introduction of oratorios on a permanent footing in this 


ed to.Rome, where, such was the celebrity of Stradella, that they very shortly 
discovered his residence. 

‘* But hearing that he was soon to conduct an oratorio of his own composi- 
tion, in the church of St. John Lateran, in which he was not only to play, but 
to sing the principal part ; and as this performance was to begin at five o'clock 
in the evening, they determined to avail themselves of the darkness of the 
night, when he and his mistress should retarn home. 

*¢ On their arrival at the church, the oratorio was begun, and the excellence 
of the music and its performance, joined to the rapture that was expressed by 
the whole congregation, made an impression, and softened the rocky hearts even 
of these human savages, to such a degree, as to incline them to relent, and to 
spare the life of a man, whose genius and abilities were the delight of all Italy. 
Here we have an instance ef the miraculous power of modern music, superior 
to any that could be well authenticated of the ancient; and which may fairly 
lead us to conclude, that the fabulous stories of Orpheus, Amphion, &c. were 
but exaggerations of matters of fact, well kuown in those days, but which have 
not descended to posterity. " 

_ “ Both these assassins being equally affected by the performance, and alike in- 

clined to mercy, accosted him in the street, when he quitted the church, After 
complimenting him on his oratorio, they coufessed the business on which they 
had been sent by the Venetian nobleman, whose mistress he had taken away : 
adding, that charmed by his music, they had abandoned their purpose, and de- 
termined to relinquish the rest of the reward that had been promised them; 
and to tell their employer, that Stradella and his mistress had quitted Rome, the 
night before their arrival in that city. 

‘* After this providential escape, the lovers set out that very night for Turin, 
a$ a place most remote from their implacable enemy and his emissaries. And 
the assassins, returning to Venice, told the enraged Venetian, that they had 
traced the fugitives to Turin, where the laws being not only more severe, but 
the difficulty of escaping so much greater, than in any other part of Italy, on ac- 
count of the garrison, they should decline any further concern in the business. 
This intelligence did not, however, incline the exasperated nobleman to relin- 
quish his purpose, but rather stimulated him to new attempts. He therefore 
engaged two other assassins in his service, procuring for them letters of recom- 
mendation from the Abbe d’Estrade, at that time the French ambassador at 
Venice, addressed to the Marquis de Villars, ambassador from France to Turin. 
The Abbé d’Estrade requesting, at the desire of the Venetian ambassador, 
protection for two merchants, who intended to reside some time in that city, 
which being delivered by these new assassins, they paid their court regularly to 
the ambassador, waiting for a favourable opportunity to accomplish their under- 
taking with safety. 

“ ‘The Duchess of Savoy, at that time regent, having been informed of the 
sudden flight of Stradella and Hortensia from Rome, and of their arrival at 
Turin, and knowing the danger they were in from the vindictive spirit of their 
enemy, placed the lady in a convent, and retained Stradella in her palace, as 
her Maestro di Capella. 

“ In a situation apparently se secure, Stradella’s fears for his safety began to 
abate ;: till one day, at six o’clock in the evening, as he was walking for the air 
on the ramparts of the city, he was attacked by two ruffians, who each gave him 
a stab in the breast with a dagger, and immedsately to the house of the 
French ambassador, as to a sanctuary. 3 

R 
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country, as well as for the noblest specimens of musical writing* in 


“ The assault having been witnessed by numbers of people, who were walk. 
ing in the same place, occasioned such an uproar in the city, that the news 
soon reached the Duchess, who instantly ordered the gates to be shut, and 
the assassins to be demanded of the French ambassador : but he, insisting on 
the privileges granted to men of his function by the law of nations, refused to 
give them up. 

“ This transaction, however, made a great noise all over Italy; and M. de 
Villars, wrote immediately to the Abbé d’Estrade, to know the reason of the 
attack upon Stradella, by the two men whom he had recommended ; and was 
informed by the Abbé, he had been surprised into a recommendation of 
these assassins, by one of the most powerful of the Venetian nobility. 

“ In the me Sacred Stradella’s eontt, though extremely dangerous, proved 
hot to be mortal; and the Marquis de Villars having been informed by the sur- 
geons that he would recover, in order te prevent any further dispute about the 
privileges of the corps diplomatique, suffered the assassins to escape. But, so in- 
tincible was the implacabitity of the enraged. Venetian, a 
his purpose, he continued to maintain spies at Turin, to watch the motions 
Stradella. A year having elapsed after the cure of his wounds, he fancied him- 
self secure from any further attempts upon his life. ‘The Duchess Regent, in- 
teresting herself in the happiness of two persons, who had suffered so much, and 
who seemed born for each other, had the ceremony of their marriage performed 
in her own palace. After which, Stradella being invited to Genoa, to compose 
an opera for that city, went thither with his wife, determining to return to Turin 
during the carnival ; but the Venetian, being informed of this change of resi- 
deace, sent assassins after them, who rushed into their chamber early one 
morning, and stabbed them both to the heart. ‘The murderers having secured 
a bark which lay in the port, by instantly retreating to it, escaped from justice, 
and were never afterwards heard of.” 


* Baurney’s History of Music. Vol. 4, page 81. 


The following is a list, with the dates :— 

Esther, composed 

publicly performed in London 
Deborah, Athalia—Oxford .............cceeeseees ée 
Acis and Galatea (at Cannons, 1721) .........0e200e% 
Alexander's Feast 
Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day 
Israel in Egypt 
L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso 
Saul 


Semele, Belshazzar, Susanna 


Choice of Hercules, and Occasional Oratorio 

Joseph, and Judas Maccabeus 

Alexander Balus, and Joshua 

SOOO 6... ccc cece cs cccccccccccccceescsseseces 1749 
Theodora 
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this or any style, we are indebted to Hanpet. His first was Esther, 
and his second (a serenata as it is properly called, though it mingles 
with the history of the oratorio) was Acis and Galatea, which it secms 
enjoyed the additional interests of scenery and dress, for the first 
advertisement gives out that ‘ there will be no action on the stage, 
but the scene will represent in a picturesque manner a rural prospect 
with rocks, groves, fountaius, and grotioes, among which will be dis- 
posed a chorus of nymphs and shepherds, the habits and every other 
decoration suited to the subject.” In 1717 oratorios came to be per- 
formed on Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, a custom which is 
stil in use. 

Since the death of Hanpet the composition of oratorios has grown 
less frequent, and since the date of the last upon the jist subjoined,* 
we know of no one, the work of an English musician, except the 
Pavestine of Dr. Crorcn, and one other which has been written 
within the last twelvemonth. 


Pasticios rrom Hanpet, 


* Israel, in Babylon—compiled by ‘Toms ........ oepence 
Cure of Saul—words | Dr. Brown 


Omnipotence—sel by Dr. Annoxp and Toms 

Redemption—adjusted by Dr. Annotp 
Oratorios—set by Mr. Suitu ° 

David’s Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan 

Paradise Lost 

Rebecca 


+ 1746—1761 
1764 —1769 


Dr. Worcan. ' 
Hannah eeeepeeeeerereeereeeeeeeeee eeee e see eee ee eee 1764 


Giarp1n1. 
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It is now therefore leng since an English composer has devoted 
his time and talents to the composition of an entire oratorio. The 
one we have selected for examination has been some years before the 
public—so long indeéd as to be almost forgotten, if it can ever be 
said to have been Known; and with this exception, and that of Elijah 
and the Priests of Baal, the production of Mra. Perry, a very 
ingenious musician, the Leader of the Band at the Norwich Theatre, 
we are not aware of any oratorio having been produced in England 
since De. Annouo’s. The works of Dr. A. have sunk into total 
oblivion, unless indeed we may call one or two adaptations of 
Hanpew’s opera songs such. Dr. Crotcn’s Palestine has not 
been sufficiently called for to be at all before the British public, and 
Me. Perry’s, (brought out last year,) though it was admitted by 
those who heard it to be a composition of talent, has not yet emi- 
grated beyond-the limits of the concert-room, where it was first given. 
From these premises, coupled with the observations we haye madé 
upan the structure of the aratorios during Lent, we should infer that 
this species of composition, as a whole, has ceased to be attractive. 
According to the commercial maxim, we attribute the reduced supply 
to the reduced demand, and in truth, according to received notions and 
the present state of manners in society, a whole oratorio does appear a 
heavy monotonous performance. At first sight it may seem difftcult 
to account for the weight which always seems to-oppress an audience 
even at the Messrau, or at the Creation—the most magnificent 
and sublime, and the most elegant, refined, and impassioned of all 
such things. Ourtedium, however, proceeds from the uninterrupted 


attention the mind must give to one action, as well as to the warftof ~ 


diversity and. to the. intensity of the feelings attendant upon the 
nature of the affections moved. It is not the mere succession of aix 
and chorus, duett and trio and quartett, the multiplication of parts, 
the variety of keys .or the alternations of full chorusses and ‘their 
accompaniments, that alone operate upon the sensations of the hearer. 
These, though combined in even greater variety, will preserve an 
uniformity of effect, from the continuity of the subject and the con- 
centration of attention, while a selection affords that agreeable inter- 
ruption and vacuity which allows time to breathe, gives room for 
expansion and excursion of thought, and invigorates by relaxation. 
It may possibly be said that these are the symptoms of intellectual 
faculties. less. braced, less powerful, or they may be brought as testi- 


® 
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monies of increasing elasticity and activity. Itis no matier—the 
fact is the same ; oratorios are voted to be dull and heavy, and selec- 
tions have almost entirely superseded them, while to the eye and ear 
of musical erudition they can never fail to exhibit the strongest con» 
centration of the powers of genius and learning. It was, perhaps, a 
strong perception of this state of public opinion that induced Da, 
Crotcn to give us only a harpsichord score of his PaLestine, 
Whatever be the cause, we lament the effect, because such an adap- 
tation is an injustice to the composer. Weare deprived of the power 
of seeing @ great portion of the beauty as well as the genius of the 
work, by not being permitted to take in the allotment of the several 
parts. We are obliged to guess at the distribution, and it is even 
possible, that in our blunders, we may do the composer a greater in- 
justice:still. But authors must-not lose, ifthey cannot live by pub- 
lication, and therefore we cannot wonder at the Doctor’s declining to 
hazard the experiment of printing a score. As it is, the high price 
set upon the book, is a proof of the limited sale he was led to expect. 
In the selection Dr. Caotcu has made of a pure and classical spe- 
cimen of poetry to work upon, he has deprived his piece of the spirit 
which character inspires. The poet speaks throughout, and though 
the thoughts are full of energy and the language of strength, the 
force of passion, as expressed through personal feeling, we per- 
ceive to be nevertheless wanting. The oratorio is thus divested of its 
primary and essential dramatic distinction. In the first place, the 
understanding ‘can assign no reason for tlie arbitrary divisions of the 
poem into recitative, air, and chorus; neither is there any better au- 
; thority for the employment of the several species of voice, of the 
treble, tenor, and bass, than the necessity of variation and the will of 
the composer. By these circumstances the interest cannot fail te be 
weakened ; for although we are quite ready to concede that there is 
the very highest authority for the absence of dialogue to be quoted 
in the instance of The Messiah, we must dissent from the appli-° 
cation. The words of that performance are of the most awful subli- 
mity. Sentences so impassioned cannot be found elsewhere. Sen- 
tenoes affording such scope for musical description and developement 
cannot, we may safely pronounce, be paralleled. The mind invo- 
luntarily invests the singer with a character from the opening to the 
end, and the imagined speakers are either the Omnipotent Betne 
to whom man.offers up his adorations, or those le receives as the’ 
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organs of prophecy or the human agents of his salvation: Thus The 
Messiah admits no second composition to a comparison. We are 
also ready to grant that character is mach lost sight of in the pro- 
gress ofan oratorio. There is, however, a spirit appertaining to the 
entire dramatic effect, which cannot be supplied by any other con- 
trivance. “ Total eclipse,” “ Sound an alarm,” and “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” can never be made to convey the same or any thing like 
the same sentiments, or even the same affections, through any other 
character than that of the sufferer or the actor. The visions of the 
Poet, though bold, nervous, and beautiful, yet want the excitement 
and the charm that accompany character and image to the fancy 
the associations connected with the individual. 

The first movement of the overture is of a mournful cast, and is 
well calculated to find its way to the heart from the general sim- 
plicity of its harmony and melody. Although the fugue is a fine 
subject, and although the passages are generally derived from it, 
it does not come up to our notions of a strict fugue. The con- 
cluding part of it, commencing on the chord of C major, we think 
particularly fine. Of the andante movement we have not words to 
express our high estimation, particularly the twelfth bar, but must 
leave it to those whose feeliags are as acute as our own. We speak, 
here of the theme. The variations are composed with great taste 
and science, and shew the author’s perfect command of style. 

PALESTINE opens with a chorus, much in the manner of that at 
the commencement of Hannex’s Judas Maccabeus. The senti- 
ment is similar in both, the one being the lamentation of “ the chil- 
dren of Judah” for the loss of “ friend, father, and hero,” and the 
ether a call to Sion, “reft of her sons forgotten and forlorn,” to 
mourn the silence and the solitude of the desart, which has succeeded 
to the “ pomp,” of “ the martial myriads,” that once “ mustered in 
her gates.” We find no imitation so absolute as to lead us to the 
supposition that Da. Caorca had the plaintive and beautiful sim- 
plicity of Hanpet’s chorus in his mind, even at the time he wrote 
his own—but there is the same general idea pervading every part of 
this fine composition—the same breathing pensiveness—the same 
wailing repetition of mournful passages—the same sweetness in the 
melody, and an almost equal richness in the bass. The answers are 
taken up with the same effect. There is more modulation, which 
though probably intended to express the utmost severity of exclama- 
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tory grief, we cannot think increases the general force; we especially 
allude to the rapid transitions in page 9, though they are, as it seems 
to us, purposely combined to introdace with more contrast the sim- 
ple and solemn and beautiful return to the principal poiut of melody 
at the termination. 

A long bass recitative succeeds—Dr. Crotca has made the bass 
his principal. To this probably the eminent ability of Ma. Bar- 
TLEMAN has been the inducement, for we perceive throughout, an 
adaptation to the peculiar properties of his voice and manner. The 
compass upwards is very extensive, and the airs most commonly 
bespeak the energy and declamatory power of that great singer, 
while other parts seem expressly written to give due display to his 
sustained singing. There are both fine and vigorous passages in 
this recitative. One or two are in the manner of some of Purce..’s 
best and most expressive adaptations. The notation upon the words 
“ Swell the tide of song” and “Cold, cold oblivion,” are both afler 
this model. The song which follows, “‘ Ye guardian Suints,” is 
amongst the most original modern airs for a bass that we remember. 
It is at once declamatory and sustained, uniting classical solidity, 
force, and delicacy. The arpeggio accompaniment heightens the’ 
latter in the middle of the song, which rises in grandeur and effect to 
the end. 

A fine joyful imitative chorus, on a beautiful subject, succeeds, in 
which some close restrictions are introduced, and rich accompani- 
ments. 

The tenor song which succeeds “* But now thy Sons,” is in a mixed 
style between declamation and pathos, but containing much more of 
the former than the latter. The minor key gives a certain character 
of sadness as well as the modulation, while the time, as well as the 
kind of speaking passages chosen to illustrate the words, cast the pre 
ponderating weight into the other scale. The accordance between 
sentiment and sound is thus very exactly, though not we think very 
felicitously or powerfully given. 

The chorus which follows reminds us of the plan of that in the 
Creation, “ Despairing, cursing, rage,” which is constructed with 
30 near a resemblance both in its full parts and in the interruption of 
the single voice, that it may well be supposed to have served as a 
model for Dr. Crotcu. These are facts that shew the reading of 
the learned composer, and we bring them only as such, for there is 
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not a trace of plagiarism. The chorus before us is good and expres- 
sive, and contains some fine combinations of harmony. 

. The treble voice is next introduced in an air which opens with an 
invocation of very sublime import— 


- © thon, their Guide, their Father, and their Lord, 
Lov’d for thy mercies, for thy power adored ! 


And perhaps we shall be thought too fond of finding resemblances 
when we say the whole song appears to be written upon the model of 
that most beautiful air in Samson, “ Then long eternity shall reign,” 
which opens and concludes in the same way. The slow part, though 
simple and fine, does not come upon our ears with the impression of 
novelty, yet we cannot call to mind the passage to which it bears 
asimilitude. Inthe quick movement we object to the frequent repe- 
tition of the same musical phrase, which raises a feeling of a want of 
variety in the composition and of inyention in the author. Neither is 
the melody, which occurs so often, sufficiently pleasing to bear so con- 
tinual a recurrence. This air is entirely declamatory. 

The chorus which follows is calculated to produce, by the whole 
tenor of its plan and execution, the most inspiring, majestic, and 
sublime effects. The military movement with its accompaniment, 
expresses the hurry, agitation, and contention of battle, to which the 
trumpet lends its continual summons and support. This part is 
wrought up with a degree of fire and energy of soul, and sustained 
so powerfully by the deep science and command of the composer, 
that it isin no part of the oratorio exceeded, if equalled. The stay- 
ing of the sun and moon is finely expressed by the protracted bass ; 
and consternation, human and supernatural, is described by all the 
aids of replications of the parts, by a host of accompanimenj, and by 
various modulation. The /argo which succceds this grand display 
ef energy and art, is worthy to close so great a master-picce. _ Both 
voices and instruments are used with astonishing effect, and though 
we have never had the good fortune to hear this composition per- 
formed, no doubt remains in our minds of its carrying the sublime in , 
music to its acme, , 

We can add nothing to our description but the words, which are so 
well represented by the music, by the shudderiug convulsive accom- 
paniment, in quick divisions of the time, contrasting with the em- 
phatic, marked, and distinct articulation of the vocal paris.— 
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Let Sinai tell, for she beheld his might, 
And God’s own darkness veil’d her mystic height : 
He cherub borne, upon the whirlwind rode, 
And the red mountain like a furnace glow'd! 
But who shall dare recite 
His praise, his power, eternal, infinite. 

These words chosen for the next recitative we should, a priori, have 
imagined would have been the subject of far more elaborate compo- 
sition. It is perhaps difficult to determine whether a grand and 
powerful elocution, developed in a few plain notes, may not express 
such a thought with more force than a more artificial combination. 
The sole contrivance of the composer, if such it may be called, here 
is, to rise from the humility of the minor key to the brilliancy of the 
major, as he passes from the insufficiency of the poet to the majesty 
of the subject, and without allowing a more than usual dignity of ex- 
ptession to the performer, and a latitude amounting to an absolute 
conversion of the passage, we cannot picture to ourselves the means 
of worthily expressing *‘ elernal, infinite,” as they are now set. The 
fitst strain of the air which follows is Hanpe’s “ Tears such as tender 
S@thers shed,” with a very slight alteration. But upon the whole it is 
beautiful, solemn, and pious. A rather declamatory treble recita- 
tive and song follow, which are not distinguished by any particular 
beauties or defects. 

‘Dr. Crorcn has made his next tenor song upon a ground bass, a 
favorite exercise of Srrapetua and our own Purcett. We may 
hazard a conjecture that this expedient was adopted to give a spell- 
like muttering to accord with the words in the perpetually re- 
curring repetition of the few bass notes. The melody, however smooth 
and sweet, is, to our apprehension, neither very strong nor very ex- 
pressive. It has, at the opening, a corwiderable degree of flow and 
sweetness, but upon the wholeit wears rather a sombre and heavy than 
a striking effect, while there is not variation enougk to convey a suf- 
ficient impression of the ingenuity which the composition really im- 
plies. Ttte accidental notes introduced into the air upon the words, 
“That burst the slumbers of the dead,” are harsh and ungrateful 
to our ears without producing a legitimate effect. The expression 
of such words demands a grandeur of conception which is, we think, 
wanting. : 

° Hence all his might,” is an imitative chorus, with a very brilliant 

3s 
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accom paniment—the close seems very original, and produces a very 
fine effect. 

The next song, “ In frantic converse,” and the semi-chorus which 
breaks in, is the most imaginative and pleasing melody that the 
oratorio has yet brought before us, while the interspersed semi-chorus 
is finely conceived and richly dight with extraneous modulation, to 
give all the effect that harmony can confer. The whole of this, 
though second to the former chorus in grandeur of design and splen- 
dour of execution, is yet little inferior to it in the attainment of the 
objects to which its aim is directed. 

The duet, “ Such the faint echo,” is light, airy, and amongst the 
most agreeable parts—though here we should again object to the 
monotonous effect of too frequent repetitions. 

The bass air, “ For thee his iv'ry load,” brings us back to the re- 
membrance of HanpeL. The accompaniments ot the first parts are 
in a firm classical style of writing, and the melody is rich and good. 
This continues till the words, “ Or ere to Greece,” where the force 
of the composer sinks to the level mechanical imagery of the 
poctry. We know nut whether to call the recitative, which comes 
in at the conclusion of the song, an interruption or a continuation. 
It seems designed however to introduce, with better effect, the con- 
clusion of the scene, “ Then the harp awoke,” which is very bold, 
spirited, and bright. The whole of the musical phrase which pre- 
cedes the chorus is, however, common place. One of the most pro- 
minent defects is the employment of its thread-bare close. 

We have again a very forceful imitative chorus, with a brilliant and 
active accompaniment. In the 25th bar (page $8) the bass leads a 
fine solemn subject, which is answered by the different parts. The 
rest of the imitative passages are dignified and well supported. _ 
This chorus closes the first part of the oratorio with great spirit and 
propriety. 

Tue Seconn Part opens with a bold and imposing symphony, 
wherein the orchestra is employed to express the imagery, in which 
the sentiment of the song (for a tenor) is involved. The words are— 

; ‘ Did Israel shrink when raging deep and loud, 

Beat o’er her soul the billows of the proud.” 
It is a unison accompaniment nearly throughout, of a rolling, “ bil- 
lowy” cast, while the passages of the song, on the contrary, are 
single notes, and the melody is finely declamatory. If it fails at all 
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* in effect, it must be from the frequent repetition of the same passage— 
a circumstance which, as it is common to many of the airs in 
Pavestine, throws a doubt upon the author’s power to invent va- 
rious melody. This is a song in which the expedient of employing 
the instruments to imitate, as it were, a natural image—the boiling 
motion of waves—is successfully introduced. 

A treble air, partaking more of modern elegance perhaps than 
any other in the oratorio, is next in succession. ‘There are some 
passages of pathos, though they are not wrought to any considerable 
‘depth. The arpeggio accompaniment confers a grace and variety, 
and upon the whole it is sweet, light, and beautiful; but this also 
is rendered too long by repetition. 

The chorus, “‘ Nor vain the hope,” is of a brilliant cast, with free 
quent and judicious variation in the accompaniment. There is great 
spirit throughout, particularly in the succession of scientific passages 
towards the end. 

A quartett succeeds, which is delightfully serene and abounding 
with elegant imitations. There is a dignified suavity worthy the 
subject—the adoration of the Magi—which breathes oveg the entire 
composition. The accompaniment is exccedingly happy and effec- 
tive. A plainer chorus follows, though speaking and joyous: here 
too the instruments are very skilfully employed. “ He comes,” a 
chorus beginning nearly in the same style, but gradually increasing 
in grandeur and scientific combination, leads finely to a second 
quartett and chorus interspersed, which is highly beautiful and de- 
votional. A recitative for the bass, full of imagination, and rich in 
the symphonies and the accompaniments, which are intended to 
express the awful convulsions of nature attending the crucifixion, 
eomes next. A pathetic air, “ Are these hie limbs, with ruthless 
scourges torn 2” is placed in strong contrast, to carry on the descrip- 
tion and affords a fine scope for elocution, tone, polish, and the 
expressive powers of a singer. A chorus completes the scene, and 
is at once full of scientific combination and contrivance, impas- 
sionate and picturesque. The continuation of the bass, who keeps 
up the portraiture of our Saviour’s last agony, while the chorus 
imprecates the sun to stay his course and “ noon-day darkness” to 
‘ hide the dreadful sacrifice,” with the broken and convulsive notes, 
of the basses more particularly, bring into play all the respurces of 
art. A treble air, in a minor key, exceedingly plain in its structure, 
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prolongs the sentiment, though we cannot think this air, affecting 
as we must allow it to be, by any means the highest specimen of 
ability the oratorio contains ; it does not strike us even as original. 

It is singular that Dr. Crotcn, throughout the oratorio, has given 
to his tenor songs a declamatory part only; “ Vengeance thy fiery 
wing their race pursued” is a song of this cast, and certainly of great 
strength. A very curious accompanied recitative then follows, in 
which the Doctor has employed his science most efficiently. The 
song is a mixture of pathos and declamation, the instruments taking 
a capital part, and perhaps bearing more than equal sway with the 
melody. A quartett and chorus, ‘‘ Then on your tops,” very sweetly 
soothes and beautifully assuages the stronger feelings excited by the 
preceding scenes. 

** No more your thirsty rocks” is a treble air somewhat in the style 
of Haypn. There are passages which remind us of the structure of 
** With verdure clad,” in the Creation, Upon the whole this appears 
to be a speaking and gracefulair. A bassair of astonishing force is 
then brought into contrast. The words are— 

*¢ But who is he, the vast, the awful form, 
Girt with the whirlwind, sandalled with the storm, 
A western cloud around his limbs is spread, 
His crown a rainbow, and a sun his head? 
To highest heaven he lifts his kingly hand, 
And treads at once the ocean and the land ; 
And hark! his voice amid the thunders roar, 
His dreadful voice, that time shall be no more.” 

It is scarcely possible for poetry to personify a series of images 
more terribly, more awfully sublime than these lines, and the com- 
poser has apparently felt the inspiration. The passages of the melo- 
dy are, as it may be imagined, of the highest strain of musical elo- 
quence, while the orchestra is fully engaged in the picturing of 
the clouds and mists and darkness which involve the scene. The 
first four lines, though called an air, are rather, we conceive, accom- 
panied recitative. Those which conclude the description, are 
thrown into air, and the adaptation is made intelligible by the voice 
part taking a melody, of which the intervals are either distant or chro- 
matic, while the instruments, apparently only the bass and the violins, 
are active, though their motion is contrasted. We can conceive, 
that the sudden silence of the band leaving the voice only to express 
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the prophetic annunciation, “ Time shall be no more,” and again 
bursting in, with renewed force, upon the words “ His dreadful voice,” 
must be highly magnificent and imposing. We should, however, 
again complain of repetition, this passage coming over no less than 
six times, and nearly in direct succession. Avsestett, a chorus, a hal- 
lelujah, and amen conclude the oratorio, with taste, science, and ef- 
fect, such as we should expect from the author of so rich, so elaborate, 
and so masterly a composition. 

Our minute analysis has left us little to say in the general, and if 
we have produced no particular instances of rare and scientific com- 
binations or passages, it is because we are impressed with the learn- 
ing, dignity, and elegance of the whole in so eminenta degree, that we 
would rather recommend the perusal of the entire ‘oratorio to the 
amateur and to the professional student, than diminish its lustre, by 
subtracting any of its power by separating its parts. Da. Crotce 
manifests throughout very extensive reading, very erudite research, 
with that happy assimilation that dfstils and concentrates and appro 
priates the essence of all that passes under his eye, or enters into his 
memory. We should be exceedingly at a loss to decide upon the abe 
solute nature of the style he has thus compounded, but perhaps we 
may make our idea understood by literary analogy. When we first 
read Mr. Souttiey’s poem, of “ Roderick the last of the Goths,” it 
seemed to us that his style was made up by pieces of a portion of the 
peculiarities of the finest writers who preceded him, rather than of 
any direct original choice ‘of expression, levelled and compacted by 
the habit of authorship. There was in it something of all, but most 
of Mixton, and of the sacred writings; but as our first impression 
wore off, by successive readings of this the most admirable poem of 
modern times, we saw the concentration of acquirement, and the 
wholesome vigour of intellect, which had thus digested its rich and 
strong food. We saw at once conjoined the reading, the judgment, 
and the imaginative faculties of the poet. Tlius, on our first inspec- 
tions of the score of PaLestine, we thought we could perceive 
where the mind of Dr. Crorca had taken its form and pressure, 
and in whose schools it had been exercised and trained. We saw the 
native vigor of its growth, and the superadded strength attained by 
study. Hanpbet, we should say, predominates, but there is so much 
of multifarious reading, so much of deep resource, so much univer- 
sal acquaintance, uot only with theory but with practice, not only 
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with antient rules and the contrivance of the time-honoured masters 
of invention, but with the modern additions of elegance and grace, 
- that it is far more difficult to discover where the erudite composer 
‘ has not caught something of what is excellent and peculiar, than te 
“perceive and recognise the many eminent names, to whose industry 
and genius he has lent profitable attention. Some of his passages we 
. confess we have thought obsolete, but, perhaps, so powerful is asso- 
ciation, these may have become the very objects of the Doctor’s pecu- 
\Jiar veneration, from frequent contemplation of them, sanctified as 
-we admit them to be, by the usage of the greatest mastets. The 
-whole oratorio manifests deep knowledge, fine taste, and extraor- 
-dinary command and resource. We should, however, describe Dr. 
‘Crotcn’s strength to lie principally in force, vigour, and combina- 
‘tion, inthe management of parts, and in the production of grand and 
complicated effects. He is rather a musician than a dramatist. He 
fills the ear and astonishes the mind, more than he moves the affec- 
tions, mare than he dissolves by pathos, much more than he capti- 
wates with elegance. He furnishes materials rather for elocution than 
sentiment. But we may close our essay with the words, and rest 
very safely upon the opinion recently given us by one of the finest 
living contemporary composers of this country. “ It is now many 
years,” says this gentleman, in a letter to the Reviewer, “since I 
heard Paestine, and I have scarcely met with a note of it since, 
but my impression is this :—It is a great performance, and places the 
author at the head of the present British composers.” We assure 
the Doctor that this is praise from a pure and elevated fountain—he 
is “‘ laudatus a laudato viro.” 





Remarks on the present state of Musical Instruction, with extracts from 
various learned authorities, in which the great need of a new order of 
musical designation, calculated to accelerate the progress of Students, . 
is stated, with the definition of a series of Diagrams, by means of which 

this important object is accomplished, and the whole Science exhibited 
in a perspicuous and simultaneous view. By J. Relfe, Musician in 
Ordinary to his Majesty. London. Goulding and Co. 


A Muschedula, or Music Scroll, exhibiting an epitome of the whole 
Science of Music. By J. Relfe. London. Goulding and Co. 


We have had more than one occasion to remark the rapid turn of 
attention towards the inculcation of the theory of music, and the 
prominent circumstance is, that the very latest English theorists gene- 
rally concur to represent the elements of the science as short, simple, 
and compact, and, indeed, as reducible to a very few principles and 
a very small compass. The author of the contrivance we have be- 


fore us goes still further, and purposes to simplify, ina very material 
degree, the characters or figures which composers employ in desig- 
nating harmonies, and to substitute a few signs, which shal! at once 
convey to the eye and understanding of the performer or student, not 
only the construction of the chords, but a complete analysis of the 
composition, note by note. By his plan Ma. Rewre considers, that 

‘ A very extensive ——— of musical theory may be so simul- 


taneonsly brought under the » of the practical student, as not only 
to lead to the united study of the art with the science, but to fix an 
indelible impression on the mind, of their mutual dependency aad 
connection, without imposing any burden on the memory.” 


In preparing his new view of the science, it is only fair to Mr. 
Rewrs to state, that he advances no pretensions to interfere with 
the regular and laborious course of study, which he feels to be indis- 
pensible to fit a student for the profession. His aims are to instruct 
and to profit the amateur principally. He says— 

“ The Proressionat Stupent, who starts for the prize, must 
submit to the laws of the course; he must receive these scholastic 
guides, with their unwieldy bulk and technical array, as the come 
paniens of his study; he must reduce their systems to order, analyze 
and arrange their materials, decide their controversial points, and, 
having ascertained truth in its most simple form, follow its guidance 
through the jouraey. With these systematical preceptors he must 
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associate the living remains of departed genius ; the chastness of Co- 
RELLI, the sublimity of HANDEL, and the boundless fancy of the ini- 
mitable Haypn, must touch his heart, and guide his pen, till, com- 
bining the sparks they emit with his own native talent, he reflects 
somewhat of their image and enkindles a flame in the breast of others 
from the latent fire which burns in his own. 

“ In reference to the Musicau Amateur, if must be observed, 
that although the highest degree of practical exeellency has been ac- 
quired by many who regard this attainment only as an accomplish- 
ment, yct, as every art is properly but a superstructure raised on the 
basis of its correspondent science, he who oultivates it independent of 
such support, evidently builds without a foundation ; the edifice may 
for a time be lofty and beautiful, but being merely superficial, its 
duration must at least be uncertain. - 

“ Admitting that a penetrating research into the deeper and more 
abstruse difficulties of the science is the exclusive duty of the profes- 
sional student, yet a perfect grammatical acquaintance with the ele- 
mentary parts of the system, is as indispensably necessary for him 
who would excel as a proficient in the art. 

“ When we consider that the larger number of musical students 
cdnsists of those, who can only give this science its due proportion of 
attention, in common with others equally necessary in the circle of 
Kemale accomplishments ; and that most of our pupils devote but a 


short season of the year to the general purposes of mental applica 


tion; it is obvious that a system of instruction on any branch of edu- 
cation, to be rendered effectual, must combine the recommendations 
of brevity, perspicuity, and a close connection of its component 
parts, blending with these every other advantage that general expe- 
rience has stamped with approbation in aiding both the perceptive 
and retentive faculties of the mind.” 


We congratulate the misical world on the extensive promulgation 
of sentiments such as these, for they are not the opinions of Mr. 
Reure alone, among eminent professors. The age which is just 
gone by, was either deficient in vigour of intellect, in lucid arrange 
ment, or in the power of clearly conveying instruction—or the profes- 
sors of a former day enjoyed not the jast and candid spirit of philo- 
sophy that delights to diffuse the knowledge of discoveries to all who 
can be benefited by a participation of them. A veil was certainly 
thrown over the science. Music had its mysteries for the initiated 
alone. But we are disposed to assign the cause rather to error than 
to intention. Yet it must begranted, that much has long been done 
towards a clear perception of the laws of harmony. Rameau and 
D’AremBert effected a great clearance, and others since their date 
have improved the advantage. But in all that concerns intellect, 
there generally appears to be a point of time when effort is concen- 
trated, and whien at‘length a subject is stripped of all ifs ion essen- 
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tials, and its real powers shewn distinctly and by themselves. The 
danger which attends this vehement desire of abridgement is, how- 
ever, considerable; and we have commonly seen that it is carried 


too far. At present, perha)s, musical science stands in more peril 
than may be suspected. 


Me. Reure gives the following general description of his con- 
trivance :-— 


* A conviction of the advantages likely to result to the mus c1l stu- 
dent from the accomplishment of such a plan, has led the author to 
the composition of a complete course of diagrams, illustrative of the 
whole science. These diagrams are displayed in a coloured and var- 
nished state on the transverse sides of a narrow surface, and so con- 
structed as to admit of a revolving action, by means of which, the 
opposite sides can, when necessary, be brought into immediate con- 
nection with each other ; they are likewise rendered capable of ad- 
vancing or receding at pleasure, and of being so compacted, as to 
form an ornamental front to the piano. 

“ When the mind is in the habit of contemplating various studies, 
each of which requires a degree of abstract attention, it is but seldom 
that a recollection of the knowledge we have obtained on any a 
cular one, can be commanded at the instant we have occasion for it 
but by these means the student may not only survey the whole of the 
science at nearly one glance, but be enabled to take up a clear and 
distinct apprehension of any single branch at the moment. Admit- 
ting that the memory may be considerably assisted in the acquirement 
of a science, by having its several parts exhibited in a way of mutual 
dependency on each other, these diagrams are so arranged, as to make 


the results of one a ye form the basis of the next, and each consti- 
tute a single link of one continued chain.” 


The diagrams, though the greater part of them exhibit no novelty, 
(they ought not to be expected to do so,) are reduced in compass, 
and exceedingly clear and intelligible. Nos. 15, 16, and 17 con- 
tain the system which Mr. Revre proposes to substitute for that at 
present in use. In few words, it is as follows :— 

He considers every triad to be either major, minor, or contracted. 
The first of them is the root, major third and perfect fifth.—The 
second, the root, minor third and perfect fifth.—The third, the root, 
minor third and imperfect fifth. He considers all chords having the 
seventh as compound harmonies; and all thirds having the seventh 
and ninth as double compound harmonies. He extends this system 
to pedal harmonies or organ points. 

Every possible conformation of notes is referable to one of these 
simple terms, and the mode of figuring which Mr. Reire proposes 
is at once to signify to the eye = understanding the root, inversion, 

tT 
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nature of the chord, in short, all that appertains to the most com- 
plete analysis of the harmony; and the mode he. proposes is cer- 
tainly ingenious. To describe it would be. to transfer the merit of 
Mr. R.’s idea to our pages. An example or two therefore will 
suffice. He indicates the chord of the root by a triangle, and the 
chord of the dominant and seventh, which he calls a compound har- 
mony, by a horizontal line and a point. He shews the inversion by 
a figure over these marks which he terms the radical index ; thus, sup- 
pose the bass to be B, bearing a $, he would indicate that G is the 
root—that it is the chord of the dominant with the 7th, by these 
symbols 6 .; ifa ninth were added, he would add a second point, 
( signifying a double compound harmony. 

But the objections to the adoption of the method Mr. Retire 
so ingeniously proposes we ate afraid will be found insuparable, 
His system is certainly very clear and simple, as a system for the 
interpretation, the parsing as we should call it, of the language of 
harmony. We however come to it with a previous knowledge of 
the subject, and how far we.have been aided by such, previous know- 
ledge, we have found it most difficult to decide in our progress. 
But to-our objections; in the first place, it seems to be impracticable 
to employ the system in the present state of the art, without coupling 
it with an understanding of the method of figuring thorough bass at 
present in use, which is of course only toadd Mr. Revre’s system 
to one already competent to its purpose; or could an acquaintance. 
with Mr. R.s method be.‘accomplished independently, it would be 
necessary to annihilate all the music which is at present in being, 
since the knowledge of his improved designation would confer. no 
power of playing from scores as they are now printed, These ob- 
jections we hold to be fatal to the scheme. Some others might how- 
ever be urged to the symbols he employs and to the figuring. Simpler 
characters might have been invented, and in some few instances those 
he proposes are even more complicated than the mode now in use. 

The utility of what Mr. Rewre has done appears to us to lie in 
the compact form to which he has reduced his examples and his , 
theory, and in the clear idea his method of analysis conveys. Many 
of the preliminaries to plain counterpoint necessary to be understood 
are undoubtedly rendered very easy by a sort of visual demonstra- 
tion, by the contiguity and dependence of the diagrams. But here, 
he stops. Amongst other modern elementary writers he has proved _ 
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that a theory of some of the parts of the science of harmony may be 
given in a very brief form, and that much of the mystery supposed 
to attach to this study is imposition. But let not those who wish 
to become sound theorists or able performers be misled by the appear- 
ance of simplicity.in these few and early rudiments. All the real 
usefulness of any system is to be tried by practice alone. Now we 
are perfectly satisfied that no pupil will find his way to the practical 
application of any acquirements in theory, but by a course, and a 
long course of exercis’s, proceeding from the foundation to the sum- 
mit. These will demand strict attention and much time and labour— 
much patience and more memory. The art of merely playing from 
figures is soon learned.* But to analyse a score, to comprehend 
the various designs of composers and their multifarious contrivances, 
and to be able to employ them at all creditably, is only to be accom- 
plished by years of study, reflection, and exercise. He who should 
have atchieved all that Mr. Revre has taught, would have still the 
hardest task behind. For there are all the varieties of modalation ; 
there are such things as florid counterpoint, canon, fugue, and 
imitation—canon by inversion, augmentation, double augmentation, 
and double diminution—melodies recte et retro, per arsin et thesin, 
and alla rovescio—fugue, authentic and plagal modes, and double 
fugue, strict and free. All these are subjects for the contemplation, 
for the remembrance, and for the genius of him who would be thought 
te possess a real knowledge of the science of harmony and of comaposi- 
tion. It is the worst species of deception tq broach any other doctrine. 
Let it not be supposed our observation at all points at Mz. Reure’s 
publication. He has exempted himself from any such imputation by 
his judicious intsoductory remarks. 


* See the Note on Page 380, Vol. }, 













The Triumphs of Oriana, a collection of Madrigals for five and six voices, 

‘written and composed in honor of Queen Elizabeth, by the most emi- 
nent composers of that age ; published and dedicated to the Earl of 
Nottingham, by Tuouas Morcey, 1601. 


Now first published in score, and inscribed (by permission) with the 
utmost respect to Hugh, Earl of Fortescue, by Wu. Hawes, gen- 
tleman of his Majesty’s chapels royal, almoner, vicar choral, and 
master of the choristers of St. Paul's cathedral. London: printed 

for the Editor. 


No period of our history is- more interesting to the musician 
than the reign of Elizabeth. At that time flourished Tauuis, 
Byrn, Witsye, Benet, and a number of other celebrated men, 
who raised our English school of composition, to a state in which it 
might vie with the proudest of Italy ; a distinction, we fear, which 
it has never since enjoyed. 

Several circumstances concurred to produce this favorable situa- 
tion of things. The clergy, almost all of whom had been educated 
in the principles of the Romish church, had strongly imbibed a 
taste for an art of which that church may truly be called the 
“nursing mother.” But, more than this, the full beams of royal 
faver and patronage shone upon our native composers, and, as a 
necessary consequence, they received, from the great and powerful, 
the finest of all stimulants to exertion—applause and encourage- 
ment. It is not here our business to trace the decline of our 
school down to the present day, when every English writer is left to 
struggle for himself, as he is able. But we think it due to our coun- 
trymen to observe, that those who reproach them with a want of 
genius, should show that there is no want of opportunity and motive 
for its exertion; and we would, with unfeigned respect, hint to those 
persons of exalted rank among us, who, by general consent, are con- 
sidered as the great depositaries of public favor, that, if they still 
— continue on all occasions to prefer foreign writers and performers to 
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those of their own country, it is not justice to assert, becawse it has not 
been proved, that the latter are altogether unworthy of their counte- 
nance and support. It should ever be remembered, that no man’s 
nerves are more finely strung than his are, who is called upon to dis- 
tinguish himself by the exercise of his imagination. He is, indeed, 
the Creature and sport of cloud and sunshine. The melancholy 
history of artists of all ages and descriptions tells us this; therefore, 
to expect that British composers should again rise to the eminence 
which they enjoyed at the period now under our consideration, 
without those inducements to arduous exertion which rank and 
wealth alone can offer, is to look for an effect without an ade- 
quate cause—it is truly to expect to reap that which we have 
not sown. 

Secular music: was not much cultivated in England, during the 
first years of Elizabeth’s reign; but a taste for Madrigals appears to 
have been gradually imbibed from Italy, and to have been consider- 
ably improved and rendered general by the exertions of N. Yoree, 
who, in 1588, published the first volume of his “ Musica Transalpi- 
na, Madrigals of four, five, and six parts, chosen out of divers 
different authors ; with the first and second part of La Virginella, 
made by Master Byrp upon two stanzas in Ariosto, brought to 
speak English with the rest.”* 

Soon after this work appeared, many of our great masters distin- 
guished themselves in rapid succession. Morey, (the pupil of 
Byrp) in 1593, printed his “‘ Canzonets, or little short songs of three 
voices.” These, in 1594, were followed by “ Madrigals to four voices;” 
in 1595, by “ Ballets or Falas to five voices;” by “ Madrigals to 
five voices;”’ and in 1597, by “ Canzonets, or little short airs to five 
and six voices.” About the sametime, WiLsye, Benet, Weeckes, 
Sutreye, and many others, gave compositions to the world, which 
ever have been, and must remain, objects of great interest to the in- 
dustrious student. 

This, indeed, was the golden age of English Madrigals, which 
seem to have formed the amusement of all ranks of our musical 
amateurs, and to have constituted almost the whole sum of those 


* Dr. Burwey, speaking of Yonen, says, “ he was an Italian merchant, 
whe, having opportunities ef obtaining from his correspondetits the newest and — 
the best compositions from the Continent, had them frequently performed at his 
house for the entertainment of his musieal friends. 
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compositions, which were peculiarly appropriated to the chamber. 
_Not to be able to “take a part”, was thought in those days as great 
sign of a deficient musical education, as it would now be; were a 
young lady to declare herself unable to perform a sonata, or accom- 
pany & song. 

The following extract from Morury’s ** Plaine and Easie Intro- 
duction to Practicall Musicke,” places this part of our subject in so 
clear and lively a point of view, that we think our readers: will be 
obliged to us for making it. 

“ Polymathes.—Sage brother Philomathes, what haste? whither 
go you so fast? Philomathes.—To seek out an old friend of mine. 
Pol.—But before you goe, I praie you repeat some of the discourses 
which you had yesternight at Master Sornosotus his banquet, for 
commonly he is not without both wise and learned guestes. Phi.— 
It is true indeed, and yesternight there were a number of excellent 
schollers, both gentlemen and others: bwt all the propose which was 
then discoursed upon, was musicke. Pol.—I trust you were contented 
to suffer others to speak of that matter. P/i.—I would that had 
been the worst; for | was compelled to discover mine own ignorance, 
and confesse that I knewe nothing at allin it. Pol.—How so? Phi. 
Among the rest of the guestes by chance Master Aphron came 
thither also, who, falling to discourse of musicke, was in an argu- 
ment'so quickly taken up, and liotly pursued by Eudoxus and 
Calergus, two kinsmen of master Sopbobulus, as in his own art hé 
was over throwne, but he still sticking in bis opinion, the two gentle- 

mer requested me to examine his reasons and confute them, but I re- 
fusing, and pretending ignorance, the whole company condemned 
me of discurtesie, being fully persuaded that I had been as skilfull 
in that art as they tooke mee to be learned in others ; but supper 
being ended, and musicke bookes, according to the custeme, being 
brought to the table, the mistress of the house presented me with a 
part, earnestly requesting me to sing, but when, after many excuses 
I protested unfainedly that I could: not, euerie one began to wonder ; 
yea some whispered to others demanding how I was brought up. So 
that upon shame of mine ignorance, 1 goe now to seek out mine old 
friende, Master Gnorimus, to make myself his schollar.” 

In 1601 appeared the werk which forms the subject of our pré- 


@ sent asticle. Several contributions to it were from the pens of the 





most celebrated composers of the day ; theugh we have sometimes 
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wondered that Byrn, then decidedly at the head of his profession, 
was not among them. 

Various conjectures have been made concerning the circum-. 
stances which gave rise to this publication, for an account of which 

*we may refer our readers to the histories of Dae. Burney and Sik 
Joun Hawkins, or to the preface by Ma. Hawes, who differs in 
opinion from both. 

We cannot, however, pass by an observation made by Sin Jonn 
Hawkins. ™ There is some piece of secret history (says he) which 
we have yet to learn, that would enable us to account for giving the 
Queen this romantic name. (Oriana.) Probably she was fond of it. 
Campen relates that a Spanish Ambassador had libelled her by the 
name of .dmadis Oriana, and for his insolence was. put under a 
guard.” Now, that Elizabeth should be * fond” of a name, under 
which, she had been lampooned, appears a thing so very extraordi- 
nary, that we cannot admit the probability of it, even on the worthy 
Kanight’s authority. 

Every. student, in the school of English composition, has heard of 
‘ The triumphs of Oriana” —and this title has come upon him with a 
mysterious sort of influence, which is sometimes found to accompany 
the names of things which are but little understood. We were 
certainly among the number of those who imagined that these com- 
positions possessed extraordinary merit; but Mr. Hawes, by ena- 
bling us to view them in score, has undeceived us, and we do not 
remember ever to have examined so large a work with so little in it to 
interest.and delight. Ma. Hawes, with true editorial affection for the 
objects of his choice, seems angry with Dr. Burney for speaking of 
them ina slighting manner ; we therefore, as our opinion coincides 
very.much with the Doctor’s, must proceed to support it somewhat 
at-large. it was Guucx, we believe, who said that fine music con- 
sisted in good melody, good harmony, and good modulation—to this he 
should haye added correct rythm, without which melody can have no 
existence, and harmony is but a mass of agreeable, but unmeaning 
sounds. Now we think that if the madrigals contained in “* The 
triumphs of Oriana” be examined by the above tests, they will 
fall very short of the high characters which the worthy Editor 
would persuade us they. possess. Melody, according to the modern 
acceptation of the term, was.not cultivated at the period, when these 
compositions first appeared; and indeed. it is impossible to imagine 
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that any thing like graceful and expressive melody could have been 
written to such pitiable nonsense as the following, which we select 
from the first madrigal in the collection. © 

Hence stars, too dim of light, 

You dazzle but the sight ; 

You teach to grope by night. 

Sce here the shepherd’s star, 

Excelling you so far. 

Then Phoebus wip’d his eyes, 

And Zephyrs clear’d the skies, 

In sweet accented cries. 

Then sang the nymphs and shepherds of Diana, 

Long live fair Oriana t 

Our nursery songs have more meaning than this doggrel, and it is 
difficult to conceive how so many musicians could be induced to 
waste their time upon it, in the age of Spencer and SHAKESPEARE. 

But, considering these melodies as belonging to the Polyodic or- 
der,* we think they are, with very few exceptions, inferior to many 
other compositions of the same period. We here allude tothe mo- 
tetts of Tanuis aad Byrn; and even to other madrigals, composed 
by several of the authors who were contribittors to the work now un- 
der consideration—such are WiLbYE, Benet, Moncey, WEELKES, 
&c. &c. To us the difference seems so great, that we can only ac- 
count for it by supposing that the publication, whatever might be its 
original design, was got up in a hurry which left those admirable 
writers no opportunity of developing the powers they exhibited on 
other occasions. 

But it is the rudeness and awkward hammonical contrivance of 
these Madrigals which mostly surprise us. To judge them by canons 
of criticism which were not established for more than a century after 
their authors were in the grave, would be exceedingly unfair; but 
they certainly contain progressions and combinations which sense 
and reason, we imagine, should in all ages condemn, and which mest 


* Melody inpiee not only the progression of one single part, but also the 
general result of the various parts in harmony, which produce the effect of — 
melody, by the proper distribution of their sounds. Prinz seems to have been 
the first who distingushed between the Monodic style, in which the meledy is 
confined to one single part, and the Polyodic style, in which the theme and its 
dependant subjects are distributed among the differeut parts of the composition. 
—Calicott’s Grammar, 3d Edition, page 85—note. is ; a 
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eyer prevent us from acknowledging the propriety of the epithet 
“ exquisite,” which the editor has bestowed on them. 

One of the most offensive and frequent transgressions again® the 
laws of good harmony in this work is, the false relation of the super- 
fluous or diminished octave. 


~ An-example of this error we select from Este'’s Madrigal ** Hence 
Stars.” It occurs between the first and second treble parts, and we 
meet with it so frequently, in almost every page of the work, that, if 


it were possible, we should be led to imagine our forefathers thought 
there was beauty in it. . 








* Page 2, bar 1st.—We shall reckon the bars from the top of each page, 
and shall consider the whole score but as one bar; taking care to indicate those 
parts to which our remarks apply. ‘The extreme difficulty of blending musical 
examples with the text to which they belong is universally acknowledged, and 
he who should propose any method by which this difficulty could be removed, 
would confer an important benefit on harmonic science. Our examples, of 
Course, will be as much abridged as possible, but the reader will always be 
enabled to refer to the passages in question. 

3u 
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By the unconnected harmonies in the following example, and the 


disposition of the parts, the effect of conseoutive fifths is produced 
between the trebles and alto. 





The madrigal concludes with a subject now very familiar to us; 
but a pleasing effect is giver to it by the disposition of the parts 
which move upon a pedal bass that ascends by degrees. 

It is not our intention to occupy the time of our readers with parti- 
cular remarks on every Madrigal contained in this collection, we 
shall therefore pass Marsten Nercome, only observing, that his 
burden “ Long live fair Oriana,” bears a matked resemblance, in its 
subject and construction, to Este’s which precedes it. Munpy’s is 
disfigured by the false relations we have already noticed; but one of 
the best passages in the whole work is found in his madrigal from 
the 5th bar to page 17th, tothe 8th bar of the following page. ‘No. 
4, by Evuis Gispons, is only interesting as the production of the 
brother of one of our greatest English composers. 

Benet was the author of No. 5, which is one of the best compesi- 
tions in the collection. 

It exhibits, however, some remarkable instances of a want of con- 


* Page 3, bars Ist and 2d.—A similar effect is heard in the 4th and 5th bar; 
between the second treble, alto and tenor.< 
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, nexion between the harmonies of the scale, which produce the effect 
of consecutive fifths and eighths. 





Again, between the 9th and 10th bars, 





* Page Sist, bars 4th and 5th, 
3u? 
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“ 


This want of connexion between the harmonies of the scale, forms « 
a singular feature in the music of the period now under considera- 
tion ; and the effect which results from it is far from pleasing to those 
who are accustomed to medern progressions. 

Benet was a man of extraordinary talent. In the present madri- 
gal we find a degree of nerve and vigor, which places it considerably 
above most of the others in the collections though we cannot pro- 
nounce it equal to “ Ye restless Thoughts,” by the same author, which 
is one of the finest prodactions of our old school. ; 

We must not pass over No. 7, by Marson, without observing that 


it contains some passages deserving of notice for their modern air ; 
among which is the following :— 





Caryron’s madrigal (No. 8,) is only remarkable for the bad ar- 
rangement of the parts, and the following combination of the minor 
and major thitd, which certainly scts all reason at defiance. 
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4 &c. 


One of the most flowing and pleasing of all these madrigals is No. 
10, by Ricuarp Nreotson, though we find in it the same monstrous 
combination of the minor and major third just mentioned. 





ae | nail, aul, 
—————— 
ca a: 


a ee 


een oie oe ’ 























This is clearly not an oversight, bat the effect of design; for the 
tenor G is necessarily sharp, as third to the dominant, while the 


* Page 4th, bar 10th. 
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-treble G iis natural to prepare the dissonance in the following 
harmony. 

We should not mention No. 13,°*by WitL1am Coppoxp, were 
it not to express our surprise that Dr. Burney should pronounce 
it “the most agrecable madrigal in this collection.” 

To our apprehension, it is far inferior to Benzt’s or to Nicou- 
8on’s, just before named, and we select the following passage, be- 
cause it presents a disposition of the extreme parts, which should 
ever be avoided by all those who aspire to the character of good 
harmonists. 





er a rr 


Mortey next claims eur particular attention, both as original 
editor of the work, and as a writer deservedly admired. ‘There is, 
however, nothing remarkable in his madrigal No. 14, though it 
partakes much of his easy and flowing manner. We must ex- 
cept the following passage, similar indeed to that just quoted, 
lest any of our young readers should be led to imitate it by the 


* Page 88th, bars 10th and 11th. 
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authority of the author of one of the best musical treatises in. 
our language. 





WI sre, our fayourite Wi tere, preserves his superiority on this 
occasion. His madrigal, No. 16, which we think by far the best in 
the collection, presents a fine specimen of vocal harmony. 

The arrangement of the parts is clear and easy throughout, and 
the effect is nowhere diminished by harsh progressions, false relations, 
nor uttlicensed combinations. How muchr it is to be regretted, that 
moré is not known of this great master, who, if he yieldto Ontanpo 
Gissons im sweetness, certainly excels him in force and powerful 
relief. 

Wee xes’s madrigal, No. 18, does not please us so much as some 
others written by him, have dene. But it is curious, on account of 
theauthor’s attempts at musical imitation. We would speak of Joun 
Mitton with all the respect due to so great a name, but we find 
nothing particularly entitled to notice in No. 19. It is astonishing, 
however, that the father of so great a poet should set to music such 
nonsense as is here exhibited. 

Ecuis Gissons appears again at No. 20, and certainly to more 
advantage than he did at No.4. Whether he was the first to intro- 


* Page 96th, bar 8th. 
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, duce the following poiut we will not say, but it has been considered 
common property by composers of all descriptions from his time to 
our own. 


2 St ease Ss 


We have already exceeded our limiis, and must hasten to conclude 
our remarks. 

Me Hawes observes that “ Epwarp Jones seems to have been 
a voluminous composer,” but his Iabours do not appear to have 
made him a good contrapuntist, as the following extracts will shew : 





* Page 167, bars 11th and 12th. 
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The No. 26, by Grovaynt Croct, flows in a pleaisng manner, 
and is disfigured by no false relations. In one or two instances 
there are some awkward arrangements of the parts of which we 
have not room to give examples. Bareson is justly placed among 
the best of our madrigal writers, but we thiak his compositions, in 


this work, unusually dry and uninteresting. _ 

There is, however, an excellent passage in No. 29, which we shall 
extract, because it contains an example of the ?, a discord of double 
suspension, not very common in the days of Bateson. 


r 





L 


* Page 168th, bars 13th and 14th—Besides their 5ths the author had made 
consecutive octaves, in the extreme parts, which have been corrected by the 
editor. : 

3x 
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Ma. Hawes should have transposed No. 27, for as it now stands, 
it exceeds the compass‘of voices in general. 

PiLxnGton’s madrigal will not detain us long, for it is decidedly 
the worst in the book. We are told, by the editor, that it was sent 
too late for insertion in the first publication; but we suspect that it 
was rejected by Morey, and smuggled into a subsequent edition. 
It is scarcely worth while to give any extracts from such an inferior 
production, but the following taken from the very commencement, 


must convince our readers, that the opinion we have expressed con- 
cerning it, is not too severe. 





tT 


The same wretched effect is produced, by the false relation, in the 
10th bar of the same page, and it perpetually recurs throughout the 
whole composition. 

Little is to be said on the modulation of these madrigals—it is al- 
most uniformly monotonous and unconnected. 

This, in a considerable degree, may be attributed to the unsettled 
notions prevailing at the time these compositions appeared, with re- 
gard. to the scale, which seems hardly to have been positively ad- 
justed, at the end of the seventcenth century. On this account we 
doubt, whether all the accidentals which Ma. Hawes has added, 
were intended by the authors themselves; although we entirely cons 
cur with him in the justness and propriety of their application. 

We have, perhaps, devoted more of our time and notice to this 
work than our readers might have wished ; but it is carious, in as 
much as it contains some of the earliest efforts made in this country to | 
improve the style and character of our secular compositions, and that 
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too by men, some of whom stand high in our musical history. We 
certainly rise from a careful review of these madrigals, with feelings 
of considerable. disappointment; and we must honestly confess that 
‘we have been unable to discover “ that remarkable combination of 
science and skill, with beauty and delicacy, which so strongly cha- 
racterize them.”* Here and there are to be found short traits of 
melody, and also some combinations of harmony which deserve 
attention. But these bear but a small proportion to the work itself. 
Théy are as a few fresh flowers stuck into a hortus siccus—or as 
spots of verdure on a sandy plain, 

The most pleasing part of our task yet remains, and that is, ‘to 
give to Ma. Hawes some portion of the great credit which is due to 
him as editor. He has presented to the public a scarce and curious 
book, in a very elegant form, and with’a degree of correctness which 
is seldom equalled, and which cannot be exceeded. We are delighted 
to find that he intends publishing the madrigals of OnLanpo Gis- 
Bons, in'score, and we trust that his success in that undertaking 
may be such as to induce him to persevere in his design of represent 


ing many more classical works of our old English musicians. 


* Advertisement by the Editor, 





~~ BIG 


Row gently Row, the Boat Trio, composed by Sir J. A. Stevenson, 
Mus. Doc. London. Power. 


_ Anagreeable little piece, constructed in a very simple but not in- 
elegant syle.’ This is one of the trifles that speak the genius which 
adorns every thing it touches. Plainness and elegance alike fit 
this trio for the chamber, while its compass reduce it within the 
powers of all who. have the slightest pretensions to sing. We were 
not till lately aware of the searcity of things of this kind adapted 
for two sopranos and a bass. The boat trio, though light, may be so 
given as always to interest, and we think it will be found an accept- 
able addition to the concert de famille in particular. 

We shall take this opportunity of strongly recommending Mr. 
Atrwoon’s Glee of “ The Curfew,” Ma. Witxis’s “ Merrily goes 
the bark,” and Mr. Waxmisry’s “ Fairy of the dale,” asthreesupe- 
rior compositions in this species of writing. They are all threevery 
light, elegant, and expressive. 


The Child's introduction to Thorough Bass, in Conversations of a Fort- 
night, between a Mother and her Daughter, of ten years old. Lon- 
don. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1819. 


If this work be as we presume it to be, the production of a female 
and an amateur, the lady enjoys we think the just distinction of 
having given to the musical world the most perspicuous, intelligi- 
ble, and popular treatise upon the hacknied subject of thorough 
bags that we have yet seen. It is the offspring of a mind acute 
andaccurate, and directed by that genuine good sense which leads its 
possessor to seize and preserve the valuable parts of a subject, and to 
give them the exact form which is most consistent with the author's 
and reader’s purpose. 
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* This book not only teaches the rudinients it professes to explain, 
‘but what will be far more valuable to the great bulk of those into 
whose hands it may fall, it teaches how to teach. There is no doult 
that every one who has written upon this subject has understood 
what he endeavoured to convey, but it is also quite as certain to our 
conviction, that no one has hitherto succeeded in making the ele- 
ments so perfectly plain as the author of the book before us. This 
sensible person does completely, in twelve lessons, conduct the 
‘pupil through a great portion of the art of accompaniment, and at 
the same time the theory of what is thus taught, is laid down in such 
a manner that it is impossible not only to misunderstand, but also 
to fail in communicating the knowledge the work contains toa child 
capable of half an hour’s attention. This book has déne more te 
persuade us of the efficacy of early instruction in Theory than all we 
have yet seen or read upon the subject ; and so strong is the impres- 
sion it makes upon us, that we are almost induced to abandon the 
idea that theory may be best prosecuted at a more advanced period ; 
at all events it reduces the matter to this—whenever the progress of a 
child in the art of playing is advanced to that point when it may be 
considered as desirable to inculcate the elements of thorough bass, 
here is a treatise so nicely adapted to the capacity of children, that 
any parent may safely and with the gratification which is most de- 
lightful to those who love to watch the expansion of their children’s 
faculties, undertake the task of giving the instruction required. And 
that no doubt may remain as to the means by which the author has 
attained the simplicity we describe, we have in the preface a short 
account of the process by which it has been effected. We shall 
quote the passages :— 

“It will immediately be obvious to all who read the following 
pages, that in them my sole object has been to make my language as 
plain, as simple, and as intelligible as possible. I have carefully 
avoided all technical phraseology; and I have even, in many in- 
stances, indulged in tautology and recapitulations which must prove 
tedious and disagreeable to many. But it must be remembered that 
1 here oot written this to pine the class of well-informed readers.— 

y only wish is to inform those who are supposed to be entirely ig 
norant of the subject; and if I succeed in my endeavours in oman. 
ing its intricacies to one juvenile student, or in facilitating to an 
affectionate mother the delightful task of improving the minds of her 
young offspring, I shall feel sincerer pleasure than I could experi- 
ence in extorting praise from the sternest critic. 

* I am sensible that this little tract is not only singular in being 
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addressed to children, but that it also differs from all other pablica- 
tions on the subject of thorough bass which I have happened to meet 
with, as it professes to show, from the very beginning, that the 
science of music owes its chief waar Oe the variety, and some- 
times unintelligibility, of the terms in which it is expressed ; and it 
is in the instance of chords—many different epreistions are given to 
one and the same combination of notes, which very combination, on 
being analyzed (or as it might be termed dissected,) would appear a 
natural and familiar harmony. Indeed so convinced am I of the sim- 
plicity to which it, is possible to reduce the theory of this science, 
that I venture to assert, if its professors would agree a them- 
selves to be content to appropriate one single name to each indivi- 
dual thing of which they treat, its principles would not only be more 
generally understood, but its practice, by which I mean chiefly the 
art of Fomponitine, would be very essentially improved, ' 
“ My object has been to exemplify in .é the principles on 
which ‘the rules of thorough bass are formed, without reference to any 
particular instrument for their application; so that a child with a 
pencil and ruler can put the theory of all the rules I have laid down 
to immediate proof. Their subsequent practice is, however, abso- 
lutely necessary, not only for the parpose of giving a readiness 
and facility in playing chords, but likewise, that the ear may be 
early educated to harmony, and both the taste and j 
thereby improved : for this purpose, I strongly recommend Coars’s 
wots as the best practical exercise for the manual part of thorough 
8s. ! 
_« “ Insome few instances I have referred to the piano forte, as to an 
instrament in general use, and have represented my little tyro as oc- 
casionally filling up some exemplifications of the rules under imme- 
diate consideration. Blank copies of these examples I recommend 
should be given to those who are to be taught according to this plan, 
to be filled up by the learners themselves, in the same way that it is 
adviseable to make every child give its own answers to the little cate- 
chims which conclude each conversation. A little attention to these 
remarks, and above all, not permitting a child to proceed to any new 
lesson till it is quite perfect in the last, are all that is required in the 
teacher, and is, 1 flatter myself, not too much to ask from liberal and 
candid judges. _With these conditions 1 entertain little doubt of 
these conversations being found generally useful.” 


Little more remains for us to say, for in truth the book leaves small 
room for any other species of remark than general eommendation. 
The mode of illustration is very happy, for not only are the precepts 
conveyed, but the probable objections and questions of the inquisi- 
tive people answered, in a way completely to instruct the parent in 
the art of removing the unforeseen difficulties, which always attend 
enquiries that follow the attempt to teach clever childen. Instances 
are frequent in. the second conversation. For example :—The in- 
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structor is explaining the terms “ root-note, or fundamental bass.” 
The conversation is thus kept up:— 

“ Mary. And does “ root-note” and “ fandamental bass” mean 
the same thing ? 

“ Mother. Yes—a root-note to a chord is its fandamental bass : 
this root-note is sometimes transferred from the bass to the treble, 
'% Mary. Then how can it be called the fundamental dass 2 

bog . Because it is still the foundation of the harmony.— 
Sometimes it is played both in the bass and in the treble; but it is 
always to be found somewhere in every chord, and is the ground 
work of the whole 3 io the same as in your pretty books of * Little 
Henry” and “ Little Fanny,” it is always the same little child at 
the bottom, aren its dress and accompaniments change very often. 

‘© Mary. And sometimes they alter so, one would scarcely know 
them to be the same. 

** Mother. Well: the first “dress” of the root-note is its common 
chord, &c. &c.” 

Again the different positions are illustrated in conversation 3, by 
the following familiar expedient :— 

* Mother. You must understand next, that every chord may be 
played in as many different positions as it has notes. Bring me that 
x of wafers, anc! choose for me out of it three of different coloars. 

ved . There is a black, and a white, and a green. 

“ Mother. Now put them one over the other, and tell me whicli 
colour an for the re 

es % e put green uppermost, and the black next 
and the white the lowest. , 

“ Mother. Then we will call that the first position. Now pull 
the white trom under the other two, and put it to the top; that will 
make another position. 

“6 Mary. it does: and, I suppose, I am now to take the black 
out, and put it to the top to make the third position. Am I right, 

on? 

“ Mother. Quite right, Mary. Now you understand from the 

changes in the position of these wafers how the changes in the 
of chords are made.” 


The terrific and mysterious definition, that “all melodies have the 
perfect concords of the key they are in for their fundamental basses,” is 
thus got over :— 

“ All melodies have the perfect concords of the ke are i 
for their fundamental basses.”’* cue 


ss ne 4 I don’t quite understand that, mamma. In the first 
place, what are perfect concords ? 


«Mother. which comprehend all the consonances.”+ 


« . Ob, mamma! now you are laughing ‘at my leve for 
hard words, as you call it. 


* Dr. Pepusch, + Dr. Busby. 
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“ Mother. Well, then, in plain English, you will find in your 
dittionary that “ concord” and “ consonant” both mean the same 
thing, viz. “accord of sounds, ss ;” so that perfect concords 
are metely such chords as are by notes at those certain dis- 
tances, or intervals, from each other, which form the most perfectly 

i he thirds and fifths, I 

“ Mary. as t irds a » 1 su ? 

6 Mother. Yes.. And these consonant, or agreeable. iret vss 
five in number; namely, thi , eighths, fourths, and sixths. 

. Wi only the figures used in the commoa 


‘¢ Mother. Precisely; and that is the simple and whole explana- 
tion 9 age homens ele oaont concord” and “ consonant 
intervals.” 

_% Mary. Oh dear! who would have thought it, mamma? It is 
like Thomas being frightened yesterday at what proved to be only 
little William dressed out in grandpapa’s magnet great coat. 

“ Mother. Now, then, you perfectly u tand why the com- 
mon chord is called the fundamental concord ? 

“ Mary. Yes; for if all the concords ate found in it and its in- 
versions, all chords made of those‘concords must belong to it: is not 
that it, mamma? , ' 

“© Mother. At least all concords must be derived from it, as I told 
you on Friday. Now you perceive that the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth of every note are its perfect concords; so that the rule 
‘ that all melodies have the perfect concords of the key they are in 
for their fundamental basses” means, that the fundamental bass notes. 
must: be either the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or eighth of the key 
note of that key in which the composer finds himself at the 
time being.” 

We shall conclude this part of our examination by one more quo- 
tation, which puts the ingenuity of the writer in the strongest light, 
at the same time that it proves her to be a female :— 


“ Mother. What we call tuning instruments, the French call /es ; 
accorder ; you know accorder means literally, to make of one accord ; 
so does our word concord: so ‘that concords may be said to be 
“ chords in perfect tune ;” and discords, those that are not so in them- 
selves, though, when judiciously used, they serve to relieve the 
sounds of the concords, which, withont that varicty, would become 
ingipid; and thus discords are used to improve harmony, instcad of 
the reverse. You know whea I worked at my frame the other day, - 
you said you wondered why I put in any stitches of black silk when 
the pink was so much prettier; but when I had finished my pattern, 
you were convinced that the contrast made the pink itself appear to 
most advantage. , 

“ Mary. O yes, mamma; and you showed me how you shaded 
of ~ colours from pink to black, and from black back again 
to pink. 

é Mother. In the same way, Mary, in melodies where discords 
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tire’ introduced,’ they are always“ shaded off,” or as it is called, 
resoloed back again into concords. If that was not done, the ear 
would be. dissatisfied, and we should not feel as if the tune, or 
melody, was finished.” 


Every mother will feel the valae of such modes of explaining a 
dry and otherwise uninteresting study to children. 

The plan has moreover two other distinguishing recommendations. 
Each conversation or lesson bas in it sufficient to awaken and to fill 
the mind of the pupil, yet it contains so just a division of the sub- 
ject, that whatsoever is necessary to a complete understanding 
of the particular branch treated of, is given. The capacity of the 
recipient is, as it were, measared, and the due proportion of stimulus 
and support exhibited. To this may be added the second object of 
our praise, the very comprehensive recapitulations at the end of each 
day’s lesson; they impress and confirm what has been before incul- 
cated in such a way, that the information is not likely to be dropped 
in the effort, or afterwards forgotten. ; 

There are a few and a very few changes in the verbiage, which we 
would suggest. 

| Page 10: “ Harmony is the union of many notes, forming alto- 
gether one sound ;” we would suggest a blended sound as a prefera- 
ble expression; and again, on the same page, 

“ Mother. What is melody 2?” 

“ Mary. A succession of harmonies.” 

This is an error, for a succession of single notes constitutes melody, 

Page 27. “ Then if the next bass note was E, to where Bb was 
also to be played, in the treble we would write a figure of 5, and the 
flat sign over it in the bass.” “Did not the éxample shew the contrary, 
the misconstruction of this sentence would lead to a material error, 
for the flat would be placed over the 5th, and induce the substitution 
of a flat 34 with a 5th, for the flat 5th. 

In page 45 there appears to be an error of the press in describing 
the resolution ofthe seventh ; 9th line from the bottom, F CG is put 
for ECG. 

Page 48. In the example the author abandons her own rule of 
making the «discordant note the side note, 

Page 45. ‘The definition of a semi-tone is incorrect, unless it be 
supposed to have reference to the divisions of a piano forte. We 
should not have made this remark, had not tie author in her preface 

Sy 
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declared her intention “to exemplify in generals, without reference 
to any particular instrument.” 

It is to be observed, that the work before us is limited by its author 
to a part only of the science of harmony ; towards the conclusion, she 
promises a continuance of her plan. If complete success in the de- 
sign and execution of what she has done be any encouragement to the 
prosecution of her useful labours, we think she has that encourage- 
ment in its fullest sense. She has clearly proved, that the art of 
playing thorough bass, and a competent understanding of the theory 
of the elements she explains, may be communicated in 12 lessons. 
Nor do we subtract at all from the merit of her performance, when 
we make the same exception to this as we have done to a former 
method of abridgement. As far as a perfect understanding is con- 
cerned, the 12 conversations are all sufficient. But we only agrce 
with the author herself, in recommending written as well as practical 
exercises to be so often repeated, that there can be no doubt of the 
substance being irremoveably fixed upon the memory. And this too 
should be done gradatim, step by step, between the lessons. For it is 
not, we repeat, the merely comprehending a series of rules that 
renders the acquisition of thorough bass a work of time. It isthe 
exercise indispensable to the retention of those rules and the acquire- 
ment of practical facility in their application, that consume the hours 
and days and years of the young musician. We, however, close 
our article as we began it, by stating our conviction that we have yet 
seen no work so likely tolighten and to shorten these labours, as “* The 
Child’s Introduction to Thorough Bass.” Whoever may be the au- 
thor, it is no less creditable to her general ability than to her parti- 
cular science; for the book communicates a lesson of infinite prac- 
tical value in the philosophy of teaching, 
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Gradus ad Parnassum, or the Art of playing on the Piano Forte ; exem- 
plified in a Series of Exercises in the strict and free Styles.— 


Composed by Muzio Clementi. London. Clementi, Bangor, 
Collard, Davis, and Collard. Two volumes. 


Latin is not yet generally understood by our females. We per- 
ceive indeed that it now begins to appear frequently in the prospec- 
tuses and upon the cards of most of the “seminaries” and “ esta- 
blishments” and “houses,” (for there are now no such things to 
be heard of as schools) in and about the neighbourhood of London, 
and even in those of the provinces; but we suspect that though 
a very capital name in the literary firm, it is put forth to catch 
and attract rather than to profit the beholder. There is in the 
metropolis a certain haberdasher of great celebrity, whose name is 
Futnt, and to his shop all sorts and conditions of ladies who are 
desirous of purchasing genuine threads, tapes, and laces, as well as 
cheap bargains, are accustomed to repair. Conscious of the power 
of a name, a number of small traders, having nothing but the hope 
of gain before their eyes, are wont to put their own address in little, 
with a very small t= in a flourish, and a prodigious FU,INT in 
the central and prominent part; and thus these pettifoggers, having 
nothing like the giant haberdasher “ distinguishable in member, 
joint, or limb,” but his name above their shops, Jay wait to delude 
unwary purchasers, We have some reason to believe that the word 
Latiw is sometimes employed in like manner; and we take great 
credit to ourselves for this exposition of two circumstances mani- 
festly of the last importance to the fair sex, at the same time that 
we caution all who may have been educated at any one of the said 
establishments, seminaries, or houses, against being led, by the title 
Mr. Crementi has chosen, into an unhappy supposition, or still 
more fatal inadvertent declaratién, that Gradus ad Parnassum means 
the art of playing upon the piano forte, a thing not altogether impos- 
sible or wholly unlikely. Gradus ad Parnassum, dear young ladies. 
means no more than a step or steps to Parnassus, in whichever sense 
you choose to take it-—Mr. CLemenr1, we think, must have under- 
stood it in the latter, for he has hewn out a prodigious ascent. 

The work before us, as the title imports, consists of exerciges. Lf we 

Sr2 
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say (hat we shrink from the presumption of examining and of passing 
any critical opinion upon such a production, we speak the trath. 
Mr. Crementt is one of a very small class. There are few such 
players and few of such experience now in Europe. We must take 
it for granted that he here lays before the musical world the results, 
the ascertained results of his own extended practice and his own 
exalted perfection—an authority which scarcely any man will ven- 
ture to question. He is the living example of the effects, while upon 
the face of his book there are the strongest proofs of science, ability, 
and labour. ‘These then are the steps by which he has ascended to 
the top of Parnassus, and we might safely dismiss his volumes by 
saying, that thither those who have the persevering industry to fol- 
low his track thus demonstrated may also proceed, were we not 
disposed to attempt something like an analysis of his performance. 
This is made necessary, because he has left us almost in the dark, 
adhering, we think, too closely to the maxim he has selected for a 
motto from our great moralist— 
“ Every art is best taught by example.” 

Mr. Cremenrt interprets this axiom too strictly, when he abridges 
the student of all, or nearly all exposition of bis intention, and leaves 
him to puzzle out the particular object of each exercise. Mr. C. 
has taken a great deal of knowledge in the pupil for granted—for 
they must be musicians, and tolerably ripe ones too, who can begin 
upon his lessons and pursue them. Our objection is, that every 
thing, by such a mode of proceeding, is rendered entirely technical. 
The philosophy of the system is unexplained. Now we are quite 
sure that a series of introductory observations from such a man as 
the author of such a scries of instructions, must be of nearly equal 
value with the instructions themselves. Musicians have been too 
sparing in this particular. Piano forte playing is certainly very 
much habit, very much technical; but all the delicate, occult, 
elevated characteristics of the art, those which address themselves 
to the finer faculties and sensations, are intellectual. Expression 
is born of sensibility and nursed by the understanding. It is feeling 
and intellect which constitute the difference and form the distinction 
between mere rapid execution and fine performance in its true sense 
and meaning. Upon these grounds we object to such bare and 
meagre {titles as, “to render the fingers independent,” and * suite de 
trois pieces,” &c. where so much more might have been effected by 
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a luminous explanation of such a composer’s intentions, Mr, Cie- 
MENT ought not, we think, to have forgotten, when he put together 
all the, members of the body, to have infused the soul that alone 
could make them capable and give them motion and strength, and 
vigour. But to our analysis. 


VOLUME 1. 


Exzercises. 
. “ To render the fingers independent.” This purpose is effected 
by some of the fingers being employed to hold down certain 
notes while others continue to strike the same note in succes- 
sion. Two, three, or four are thus engaged, two stationary 
and two moving; in some of the passages the hand is consi- 

| derably extended. 

2 Is designed to keep the hand together and give freedom to the 
fingers. 

3 Affords a continuation of the same principle, differently exem- 
plified. This is a lesson more varied; the frequent modula- 
tion, while it increases the difficulty, assists in conveying a 
knowledge of fingering in the several keys. 

4 Is intended to inculcate the art of playing double notes; the air 
is agreeable, and it implies more of graceful expression than 
the former exercises. The slight portion of difficulty which 
attaches to it, arises out of the frequent modulation. 

5. Chromatic passages not very full of meaning. The scholar will 

here find himself called upon to exercise a patient persever- 
ance, trusting to time to discover the usefulness of the practice 
and the judgment of the master. 

6 Appears to be intended to include the results of all the former 
exercises and to join them with some novelty. In the begin- 
ning there is a great deal of replication; both hands are busy, 
but the left principally so. 

7. A lesson very much devoted to arpeggios, in which there are 
replications both by treble and bass; the arpeggios are con- 
nected with frequent modulation. 

8. There is more to gratify the ear in this than in the former exer- 
cises. The novelty principally consists in the introduction of 
simultaneous octaves for the left hand, ascending and descend- 
ing; the whole is exceedingly pleasing. 

9. A lesson of greater extent, upon, successive passages, ascending 
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and descending, and by arpeggios, with allernate replications 
for both hands. 

10. A perpetual canon, by inversion and in strict intervals. This is 
a very learned performance—and, for such a species of compo- 
sition, embraces great variety. Few piano forte players of the 
present age would care to grapple with the contrivance neces- 
sary to the production of such a composition. 

Hf. ‘We know not why these pieces are entitled ‘Suite de trois 
pieces,” except it is from the naked fact that they follow each 
other. The appropriate symbols of No. 11 seem to be inter- 
tupting rests in the time, dotted notes and turns. 

12. “Suite de quatre pieces,” the first of which is an arpeggio exer- 
cise upon the third and sixth, ascending and descending—the 
tight hand principally employed. 

13. A sirict fugue. The subject, however, so far deviates from rule, 
that it rises one note above the authentic mode, though regu- 
‘larly answered. It is a learned and difficult exercise. 

14. A beautiful adagio movement, rich in delicacy and sentiment— 
it is completely intellectual ; we would willingly sacrifice all 
the passages of execution that ever were written fur such an 

one. Ma. Crementt has prefixed “ Tulit alter honores,”* a 
part of the well-known verses of Vinci, to shew that a piece 
of secret history belongs to this composition, which should 
thus appear to have been borrowed by some other author with- 
out acknowledgment. Our own recollection does not lead us 
to the discovery, or we should think ita duty to expose the 
modern Bathyllus. 

15. Exhibits a concentration of difficulties somewhat more intense 
than we have yet had, and it appears to us that the passages 


* For the information of such of our young readers as may not understand 
the allusion, we subjoin the following explanation. Virgil wrote a Latin dis- 
tich, in which he compared his patron to Jupiter, and placed it in the night on 
the gates of.the palace of Augustus. Inquiries were made for the author 
order of Augustus, and when Virgil had the diffidence not to declare himself, 
Bathyllus, a contemptible poet, claimed the verses as his own, and was liberally 
rewarded. This displeased Virgil; he again wrote the verses near the palace, 
and under them a Latin line, expressing, “ I wrote these verses, another 
carried away the honours,” with the beginning of another line four times re- 
peated. Augustus wished the lines to be finished ; Bathyllus seemed unable, 
aud Virgil at last, by completing the stanza, proved himself the author of the 
distich, and the usurper became the ridicule of Rome. 
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contain less meaning than usual. The principal point upon 
which the’ lesson’ dwells, seems to be the incilcation of the 
practice of double chromatic intervals. 

16. To equalize the power of the fingers.” We consider this, to- 
gether with numbers 17, 19, and 22, to be amongst the exer- 
cises most beneficial to the practice of those who are not far 
advanced in the art. ‘The task Ma, CLementi proposes is 
fulfilled by quadsuplets of equal time. This lesson is for the 
right hand, and passes through a variety of keys, both with 

' flats and sharps. We are tempted to say that these lessons 
should have come earlier in the series, since pupils are apt to 
regard the succession which the master adopts, as the most 
valuable to be pursued; and these seem calculated to assist 
younger players than those who could command the formey 
exercises. 

17. The same kind of passages for the left hand, at the beginning of 
the lesson. Towards the conclusion hoth are employed, but 
with contrary motion. 

18. A fugue, neither easy nor difficult, but judiciously introduced to 
accustom the eye, the hand, and the understanding to this 
learned species of composition. 

19. The purpose of this exercise is to give strength and play to the 
3d and 4th fingers. 

20 Ought, we think, to have come earlier. It illustrates the change 
of finger during a repetition of the same note. 

2]. The lowest and highest note of the octave, struck in rapid suc- 
cession alternately, by each hand, and by both together. 

22. The shake for the left hand, while the motion of the fingers of the 
right is double in the upper, and single in the lower divisions 
of the notes. A good and difficult series for practice. 


23 Gives a contrary example with respect to the right hand; one 
note abave to two below. 


24, Arpeggios for the right hand. 
~ A fugue and a canon, 2 in 1, on the octave below. They are 
26. both good examples. 


27. A lesson in the manner of No. 1, but more complicated, double 


notes being employed instead of single, and it is far more 
chromatic. 
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thes ' VOLUME 2. ' 
It is somewhat singular, and looks a little like haste or forgetful- 

ness, that the composer has placed, as a preface to his second volume, 

a page of preliminary observations on fingering, which contains as- 

cending and descending scales, diatonic and chromatic, with single 

and double notes. Its proper situation, as it strikes us, would have 

been at the beginning of the work: 

No. 28. Triplets, together with an exercise in passing and changing 
the fingers. 

29. A very difficult lesson—chromatic passages for both hands, in 
alternate replication. ‘The lesson is crowded with chords. 

30. Arpegzgios in triplets, for the right hand, very rapid, and with 
much modulation. 

31. A curious exercise of fingering quadruplets of distant intervals. 

32. An exercise for the shake, with accompanying notes for the other 
fingers of the same hand. 

33. A canon of considerable difficulty. 

34 Quadruplets—an exercise apparently designed to unite equaliza- 
tion of the power with — of the fingers upon the same 

'; «motes. 

55. “ The peculiarity of the following fingering is recommended as a 
very useful practice.” 
36. A succession of intervals, from us octave to the second, for both 
hands. 
S7. The turn followed by appeggios a nsiending and descending, with 
- fall harmonies for the left hand. 

38. The application of some of the foregoing exercises, in a sonata 
. ~° both of meaning and elegance. 
39. “ Scena patctica” —full of beautifully expressive passages, and 
exhibiting a fine view of the powers of the instrument to move 
the soul, when under the hands of a competent performer. : 

. A fugue, in which the subject embraces the whole octave. 

. A vivacious finale to the “ swite de cinque pieces,” which contains 
most of the scattered members of execution which have a 
ceded it. 

A2. » ** Suite de trois pieces,” a é¢ombination of strong, energetic, and ~ 

aa impassioned phrases, full of imagination, and of*imagina- 

44. tion too connected with passion. The latter parts are’ very 
crowded for the left hand, and the whole is very difficult. 
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45, A fugue, upon a long subject; the introduction is a syncopated 
3 movement of considerable expression, and in a style accordant 
_ .. with the fugue. 

AG, The bass introduces those divisions of time which are produced 
by dotted notes, while the execution of the right hand is rapid 
and various. 

47. Theright band has two parts constantly going, while the left is 
employed upon wide intervals. 

48, A series of difficulties in time and execution for the right band, - 
which has again two parts constantly going, in very different 
divisions of time. 

49. This, like some of the former Icssons, embraces and unites many 
of the disjecta membra of instruction strewn throughout the 

. work. 

50. Mr, Ciementi prefaces this, like No. 35, by a recommenda- 
tion of the peculiarity of the fingering. 

Such is our brief analysis of this elaborate work, which contains an 
infinite variety of most useful combinations; we might, perhaps, be 
justified in saying, almost every possible kind of musical phrase, but 
we hesitate to plum the depth of such research as we here witness, 
or to challenge an imagination of such fertility. There is, however, 
one remark which we will venture to put forth, in the hope of ex- 
citigg such a mind to an addition that appears to us still wanting to 
books of instruction. This addition is a work upon EXPRESSION. 
Tue Granus is, for the most part, purely technical. It shews what 
difficulties are to be encountered, but it considers passages of execu- 
tion more than style, which yet wants a universal exposition—it con- 
sists too much of a particular exemplification of parts for this pur- 
pose (at which, indeed, it does not.affect to aim, except it be in its gene- 
ral title), there is too much for the fingers, and too little for the mind. 
When we hear such a composition as the Scena Patetica, we become 
immediately sensible to the powers of the art, while at the same time 
we the more lament that no certain and absolute method of convey- 
ing the composer's exact intentions, with respect to the intellectual 
process, has yet been contrived. The passages of a piano forte 
sonata are born entirely of the fancy, and we have no clue to the 
images or sentiments, except in the corresponding emotions they 
raise in ourselves. Bat different modes of execution cali forth and 
embody such a yatiety of beauty, that it were always to be wished our 

3z 
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acquaintance with the precise idea, with the spirit that gave birth to 

the notes, were made inteiligible. In No. 42, for instance, we reat 

clearly a growing series of passionate feeling from the beginning, 

expressed in musical passages—but, in order to give it the true 

light, we want the words to which the air is set-—we want to see the 

pictures which (as Haywn is related always to have done) the com- 

poser in fancy drew, in order to enable us to understand, to enjoy, 

and even to perform the notes with the just meaning. For the great 

difference between composers is the empire that feeling has over mere 

fancy. Certain combinations of notes are full of invention—full of 
conceit. These we should call inventive passages; those which 

command our feelings and raise any emotion beyond surprise, we 

should term expressive. Even in the:most technical parts of the 

book Mr. Crementi has enriched us with the passages, which par- 

take as much of the litter as of the former quality. We of course 

allude to those which are given merely as exercises for the fingers ; 

for the Fugues, Sonatas, and, above all, the Scena Patetica, are emi- 

minently learned and beautiful. We know not what he has behind, 
but’ we wish carnestly to invite him to complete the work by an. 
addition of the nature we propose. 

We will therefore indulge our hope, by treating the yolumes before 
us as the first and introductory portions—and. we will close our ob- 
servations by recapitulating, that they present to the eye of the 
student an ascent which is steep and rugged and laborious; many 
of them appear to promise him little, but the glory of understanding 
and overcoming difficulty—the utile rather than the dulce—this 
opinion however will last only while they are acquiring and until 
they are acquired. The fingering, as a system, is simple and easy 
in principle. The divisions and passages are common to both the 
old and te modern masters, and amongst them are such as must faci- 
litate the power of reading music.—But let us observe that this power 
is'to be prodigiously assisted by an acquaintance with the laws of 
harmony, and which, were it for this object alone, is become almost 
indispensable, from the superabundant quantity of modulation it is 
the fashion to introduce and the chords with which lessons are now 
crowded. Tie hardest difficulty to be surmounted in the reading and 
fingering lies in this particular; and every note must be read, for 
there is no guide or help, in the ear and memory. Mr. CLEMENTI 
Luows the value of systematic fingering, and to this he has devoted 
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liis talents. In his book is to be found every thing necessary to 
technical execution. The pupil who has attentively studied Tur 
-Grapvus may defy difficulties and laugh embarrassment to scorn. 
Here is the form—the body and the members perfect; we now await 
the coming of the spirit that is to inform all this beayty and strength 
with life, animation, and sentiment, 


Select Airs from the celebrated Operas composed by Mozart ; arranged 
for the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute, ad. lid. 
By J. F. Burrowes. London. Clementi and Co. and Goulding 
and Co, 


We have looked through scveral of these selections, which cons 
sist chiefly of the niost popular airs in Figaro, La Clemenza di Tito, 
Cosi fan Tutti, &c. &c. They are calculated to afford amusement 
and instruction. Mr. Burrowes has chosen those which are 
lightest, most elegant, and best known; and though he*has added 
nothing of his own, contenting himself with transfusing the spirit of 
Mozart into the lessons, now giving the air and now the accompa- 
niment to the flute or piano forte, as it hit his taste or best suijed the 
genius of the instrument. It is desirable to place before stacdents the 
works of the best masters. These are adapted for young performers, 
and will improve the taste while they afford useful practice. The 

‘possibility of employing these lessons as an accompaniment to the 
song, in some instances within ourimmediate observation, has had the 
effect of acting as a stimulus, and has created a very earnest solici- 
tage to acquire the lesson. We therefore can recommend them as 
agreeable and useful elementary practice, which will lessen the dis- 
tance between the singer and the young player, wherever such an 

‘ugion is desired. 
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» Taleo, ou la Chasse au Renard; Rondo jour le Piano Forte, compose 
pour Mademoiselle Ansley, par F. Kalkbrenner. London. Chap- 
. ‘pell and Co. Clementi and Co. 
Storms and battles, with all their dread accompaniments, have 
long been considered as legitimate subjects for musical imitation; 
and here, said we in an under tone—here we have a fox chase! 
But to commence with an adagio! Pour MapemoiseLLe AnsLey! 
Aha! we continued to whisper, Mra. KaLKeReNweER has no doubt 
read how Sornia Western was wont to thrum her father to sleep 
afier.a hard -run with Old Sir Simon the King and Bobbing Joan, 
or he has heard that the lady of the most celebrated fox-hunter in 
.~+—shire reads her husband to repose, and he means to supersede 
these coarse or common somniferous expedients, to image the past 
scenes of the day and conduct the sportsman to the realms of Mor- 
pheus amid the prolonged recollections of the chase. ‘This appeared 
to us an exceedingly lucky thaught—but though abundantly praise- 
worthy, it struck us to be a little out of Mr. KaALtKBRENNER’s 
regular beat, to apply a sporting phrase. Thus we found ourselves 
-sétting off, full cry, in conjectural eriticism., 

But, upon practical investigation, we found a lively and not inex- 
pressive sonata. If however there be any intentional imitation, we 
must find it in the allowed expedient (as old at least as Micnar. 
-Kevty’s “J see them galloping,” in Blue Beard,) of representing 
the-pace of horses by iriplets—of cheering the hounds by the bigh 
notes in pages 2, 8, 9, & 10, (succeeded by the way by passages from 
the Guaracca dance). Page 4 is an appropriate hunting air, bearing 
rescmblance to the sounds of the horn. The chromatic passages in 
page 5, we presume are intended to picture the terrors of some poor 
wretch who, like the Frenchman, was ready to exclaim, on finding 
his steed prepare for a leap, “ J leave all to my wife” —or the more 
perfect miseries of those who lay bruised and battered at the bottom 
of a ditch, or of some hardier wight, who crawls. forth and again 
joins the chase— 

“‘ Nor heeds the brown dishonours of his face.” 

To these succeel passages of reiterated notes, to convey the notion 

of the cry of the pack, like “ yo-yo-yo-yo-yo,” and the composcr 
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may perhaps have borrowed an idea from the often-quoted passage* 
of Suakesreanre, for he introduces different notes to express the 
same image. An adagio follows, which probably is meant to carry 
the delays of a strong country, a 'thiry bottom, or the hounds at fault. 
But off we go again, pix allegro, into a merry gatlop, interspersed. 
with cheering the dogs to the end. Whether the fox is lost, killed, 
‘or run to earth, heaven alone knows, for the composer, no doubt, 
considers it wisest to permit every gentleman to steer his own course 
home, and conclude the hunt according to his proper taste. 

Me. Kavcseenner being a foreigner, and not even acquainted, 
as it should seem, with the orthography ef the word (Tatiy-Ho) he 
takes for his title, we have thus endeavoured to supply those parts of 
the story which he has left untold, and have translated the said title 
and the music for “the use of country gentlemen,” whose grateful ac- 
knowledgments we expect for our labours; but they have also, be it 
not forgotten, to thank the composer for a lively and pleasing sonata, 

which, when imagination is exalted by a few bottles of port, may be 
successfully employed by an experienced performer especially, te 
protract their joys, whether they slumber with their eyes shut or open. 
We anticipate, moreover, a large accession to our subscribers-from 
the wives, daughters, nieces, cousins, and governesses of all classes 
of fox-hunters whatsoever, in simple gratitude for the power we have 
bestowed upon them of prolonging the unwearying delight, without 
the trouble of telling cr the patience of hearing long stories of cele- 
brated. fox-chases. These ladies have probably observed, as well as 
ourselves, that the temper of true sportsmen is admirably preserved. 
by being engaged, either actively or passively, in such recollections. 
For the future then they have nothing to do but cry Hark toKaux- 
BRENNER! and open [upon] the piano fortc. 


* My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Croek-knee’d and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls— 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth hike bells 
Each under each. 





‘Piano Forte Sonata for the left hand (obligato). By Fred. Kalkbren- 
.. mer, London. Clementi and Co. Chappell and Co. 


. “Phere are few masters so capable of demonstrating the extent of 
‘execution as the author of this sonata. Whenever, therefore, he ap- 
appears in the character of a monitor or a teacher, he is peculiarly 
entitled to attention. The power of performing passages is one thing 
‘—the expressive application of them is another. Mr. KALKBREN- 
‘wer’s style is peculiar, but his command of the instrument is prodi- 
gious. We regard this sonata rather as a lesson for the exercise of 
the left hand, than as a composition that emulates any higher species 
of excellence—and it is in this light we consider it to rank very high. 
The sonata opens with an air taken by the left hand, while the right 
‘performs the accompaniment. Such a disposition of the parts is 
not of course common, and it seems to be a defect, that the accom- 
paninient is too attractive to allow te the principal its true share of 
notice. It has melody enough to call off the mind from the bass, 
‘which has the real subject. The left hand throughout performs 
‘passages usually given to the right. In the beginning of the second 
page, the upper part has a very sweet piece of melody, which is filled 
‘upand enriched by the bass, and is agreeably repeated in the treble, 
‘the left hand crossing to play it. Both this and the third pages 
contain a great portion of air, with much employment for the bass, 
‘various in construction, and passing rapidly through a succession of 
‘keys that render the execution a good deal difficult, The power of 
the bass passages is however greatly subdued by the accompaniment, 
particularly in page 4. One of its best parts we consider to be the 
cadence at the bottom of page 5, after which thé original subject is 
again taken up. ‘ The second movement of the rondo is very pleas- 
ing, where the left hand by crossing again assumes the air. 

:-The whole of this sonata fulfils its intention and affords fine prac- 
tice for the left hand, which cannot fail to be strengthened and 
improved by its use. ‘The lesson has moreover a recommendation 
frequently not common to the compositions of the writers for the 
piano forte of the present day. It is more agreeable, more intelli- 
gible, has fewer over hedge and ditch passages, and contains more 
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phrases of meaning, aterm however which we employ in a lower 
sense. Horace's rule— 

Non satis est pulchra esse pocmata, dulcia sunto 

Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto,* 
Should be borne in mind by all who propose to instruct others.— 
Pupils derive vastly more from lessons which allure and which in- 
terest, than from those which fatigue them. Hence we are always 
apt to consider the snavity, delicacy, and expression of a composi- 
tion, particularly if designed for students, to be by far the most 
important ingredients. At present, extreme and (in our minds) ex- 
travagant modulation is the rage. But, after all, the world seeks 
novelty, and novelty alone, though it appears to us that every possi- 
ble combination aas long since been exhausted. In the piece before 
us there is modulation enongh in all conscience (it is written in four 
flats), but upon the whole it is more captivating than the generality 
of such things, and we can recommend it as abounding in much that 
is pleasing and more of what will be found essentially useful. 


Far from me my Delia goes ; Canszonet, with an Accompaniment for 
the Piano Forte or Harp ; 

What shall I do? a Song, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte 
or Harp; 

O bright in every Grace of Youth; a Ballad. By Wm. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. London. Clementi & Co. 


The severity and the delicacy of Mr. Horstey’s judgment are 
so established, that we look to him as one of the preservers of good 
music among the moderns, and as an arbiter elegantiarum in taste. 
These three songs have been given to us with those we noticed in 
our last this season. They are trifles—they wear a modern air, but 


* ’Tis not enough, ye writers, that ye charm 
With ease and elegance ; a play should warm 
With soft coacernment ; should possess the.soul, 
Aud as it wills, the listening crowd controll. 
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are not, heaven be praised! exactly in the very newest fashion. The 
first is simple, smooth, and sweet. The second bas more of preten- 
sion; but withal a very dangerous coadjutor in the words “ What 
shall I do 2” made more striking by repetition, and bordering so nearly 
upon the ludicrous, that we should tremble for the fate of the song 
in the hands of a person of ordinary conceptions. The last, we may 
indulge ourselves in believing, has caught a certain cast of expres- 
sion from the origin of the words, which are a translation it seems 
from the Irish, and the air wears the garb of nationality. If Ma, 
Horsey can write in this style, he can produce us Irish melodies, 
should any poet from the emerald isle need his assistance, Of the 
three we are at a loss which to prefer—but they are all ehaste and 
pleasing. 





